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Readers  everywhere  know 
and  love  King  Features’  comic 
strips  and  panels.  Its  thought- 
provoking  editorial  cartoons.  And 
its  political  and  lifestyle  columns 
by  today’s  distinguished  and 
informed  writers. 


Editors  rely  on  King  Features 
for  comprehensive  supplemental 
packages  like  Sunday  WOMAN 
and  Inside  Football  Report.  For 
Sunday  color  comics  sections. 
And  for  profit-generating  features 
for  classified  pages. 


Take  advantage  of  the  proven  features  —  popular  with 
newspaper  readers  all  around  the  world!  For  the  best  In  comics  and 
editorial  services,  call  King  Features  Syndicate.  The  newspaper’s 
complete  source  for  new  and  innovative  features. 
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An  AP  dish  on  the  skyline. 


AP  communications  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  millions  of  parts. 


Look  around  and  see  evidence  everywhere  of 
AP’s  commitment  to  highest-standard  delivery  of  its 
news  and  picture  reports.  Thousands  of  satellite 
dishes  dot  the  landscape.  Hundreds  of  Laserphoto 
receivers  bring  in  quality  color  and  black  and  white 
pictures  by  satellite  and  line.  Highspeed  computers 
supply  newspapers  and  broadcast  stations  with 
news,  enterprise,  stocklists,  sports  agate  and  other 
features  tailored  for  regional  and  national 
audiences. 

But  there  is  more  than  meets  the  eye.  Computer 
systems  for  news  collection  and  distribution 
undergo  continual  upgrading.  Electronic  darkrooms 
edit  and  relay  pictures  with  superior  quality.  Devel¬ 
opment  projects  for  two-way  data  and  digital  picture 
transmission  by  satellite  are  under  way.  And  AP's 
purchase  of  Westar  III  and  V1s  satellite  transpon¬ 
ders  offers  potential  expansion  of  services,  with 
immediate  and  long-term  savings  to  be  passed  on 
to  members. 

Behind  these  services  stands  a  network  of  AP- 


trained  engineers  and  field  technicians  devoted  to 
round-the-clock  service,  maintenance  and  trouble¬ 
shooting. 

Coupled  with  leadership  dedicated  to  AP’s  coop¬ 
erative  system,  these  give  AP  members  access  to 
the  widest  full-service  communications  network  in 
the  industry. 

It’s  one  of  the  benefits  of  cooperation,  and  that 
makes  The  Associated  Press  what  it  is— a  unique 
news  cooperative  of  thousands  of  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  the  AP’s  staff,  all 
working  together,  all  sharing  together  to  produce 
the  world’s  most  comprehensive  news  report. 


Associated  Press 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


10-12— The  Pittsburgh  ConfererK».  Interdisciplinary  Program  for  Editors, 
Photographers,  Artists,  Reporters  and  Picture  Editors,  Holiday 
Inn-Green  Tree,  Pittsburgh. 

15-17— Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Park  Plaza,  Toronto,  Canada. 

15- 18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Annual  Meeting, 

Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

16- 17— Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  Publishers'  Annual  Meeting,  University  of 

Alaska,  Anchorage. 

17- 18— Alaska  Journalism  Week,  Alaska  Newspaper  Association  Trades  Fair, 

University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage. 

19-20— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  North  Myrtle  Beach 
Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

19-21 — SNPA  Key  Executives  Conference,  Westin  Hotel,  Galleria  Mall, 
Dallas. 

19-22— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Annual  Meeting 
Red  Jacket  Inn,  Bass  River,  Cape  Cod. 

19-22— New  York  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Auburn. 
19-22— Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Managers  Asssociation,  Inn  on 
Park,  Spokane,  Wash. 

19-23— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Westin  Hotel, 
Boston. 

21  -23— Conferences  for  Journalists,  The  Changing  Face  of  Religion  in  America 
Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-6/1— Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  and  Convention 
Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 


4-7— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Annual  Convention,  Loews 
L'Enfant  Plaza,  Washington,  D.C. 

4-8— Nationai  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Annual 

Convention,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-8— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Olympia 
Resort,  Oconomowoc. 

8- 12— ANF A  Operations  Management  Conference  &  Exposition,  Hilton 

Riverside  and  Towers  &  Sheraton  New  Orleans  hotels;  Rivergate 
Exhibition  Center  &  New  Orleans  Convention  Center. 

9- 13— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency, 

Coiumbus,  Ohio. 

13-15— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Executive 
Inn,  Paducah. 

13-15— Mississippi  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Biloxi  Hilton, 
Biloxi. 

13-16 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Convention,  Jekyll  Island  Hilton, 
Jekyll  Island. 

13-16 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Western  Hills 
State  lodge.  Wagoner. 

17-19 — Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen,  Annual  Meeting,  Minn:.apolis 
Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

20-22— ANPA/NPRA,  Newspaper  Training  Conference,  Back  Bay 

Hilton,  Boston. 

20- 23— Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  Chicago 

Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

21- 22— The  Newspaper  Guild,  Annual  Convention,  Wiiliam  Penn 

Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

23-26— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Marriott  Hotel/Long 
Wharf,  Boston. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 


15-17— PNPA  Foundation,  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Training  Seminar, 
PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg. 

19-24 — American  Press  Institute,  Improving  Reporting  Skills, 

Reston,  Va. 

31-6/2— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Copy  Editing  Seminar,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 
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preprints  •  inserts  •  newspaper  sections 
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Jos^  C.  Harsch, 

Senior  Dipkxnatic  Columnist  of 
The  Christ  tan  Science  Monitor^ 


As  a  newspaper  editor, 
you'll  appreciate  the  difference. 

It’s  been  said  of  fighters  that  you 
can  teach  them  how  to  throw  a 
good  punch,  but  only  experience 
can  teach  them  when  to  throw 
one.  The  same  can  be  said  of  a 
good  columnist.  And  Joseph  C. 
Harsch  is  one  of  the  best.  He’s 
been  at  it  for  more  than  50  years, 
and  very  few  writers  have  seen  as 
many  battles — both  political  and 
milit^ — as  he  has.  Whether  he’s 
writing  about  the  American-Soviet 
arms  build-up  or  a  congressional 
debate,  he  knows  how  to  hit 
his  target  with  grace,  power  and 
balance.  He  knows  how  to 
hit  it  clean. 

Look  for  his  column  every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  on  the  Monitor  wire. 

As  a  newspaper  editor — as  a 
newspaper  reader — you’ll 
appreciate  the  punch  he  can  bring 
to  your  paper. 


News,  columns,  features,  analysis,  solutions. 


1-800-225-7090 


The  Christian  Science  monitor  news  service 


Cob  Angeles  SitneB 

SYNDICATE 


Our  reputation  is  always  on  the  line. 
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Editorial  Workshop 

By  Roy  H.  Copponid 


JSchools’  Dilemmas  No.  609 


It  is  an  adage  among  musicians  that  age  will  make  a 
good  fiddle  better  but  it  won’t  make  a  bad  fiddle  good. 
This  principle  can  well  be  applied  to  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  which  may  help  only  the  student  who  already  has  an 
inborn  bent  for  writing  and  exposition.  And  the  wide¬ 
spread  demand  for  possession  of  a  Ph.  D.  by  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  by  no  means  ensures  competence. 

I  consider  myself  reasonably  well  qualified  to  comment 
on  these  matters,  having  spent  about  half  my  career  in  city 
rooms,  including  those  of  four  of  the  top  dailies  in  the 
country,  and  the  other  half  in  the  classroom  and  serving  as 
faculty  adviser  to  a  university  daily. 

Many,  if  not  all,  schools  of  journalism,  in  response  to 
the  irrefutable  criticism  that  anyone  without  professional 
experience  on  a  newspaper  is  ill-fitted  to  teach,  demand 
such  experience.  But  all  too  often  the  requirement  can  be 
met  by  a  couple  of  summers  filling  in  on  some  tank-town 
weekly  where  there  are  no  standards  and  nothing  useful 
can  be  learned.  Jute  mills,  some  people  call  them. 

The  fact  is  that  the  demand  for  a  Ph.  D.  in  hand  or  on  the 
way  is  at  war  with  the  requirement  for  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  What  possessor  of  a  Ph.D.,  hard-earned  over  seven 
or  eight  years,  wants  to  start  at  the  bottom  on  a  newspaper 
to  gain  experience  for  a  teaching  job?  And  what  expe¬ 
rienced  newspaperman,  attracted  to  teaching,  wants  to 
climb  on  the  degree  treadmill  for  two  or  three  years  (as¬ 
suming  he  already  has  a  B.A.)  to  qualify  for  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  academic  ladder?  Not  many,  although  I  once 
heard  that  the  copyboys’  bench  at  the  New  York  Times 
was  replete  with  ardent  young  Ph.  D.s. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  conflict  is  that  students 
reserve  their  respect  for  faculty  who  have  had  solid  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  The  only  sensible  resolution  of  this 
quandary  is  to  open  the  gates  of  the  faculty  to  capable 
newspeople.  Private  colleges  and  universities  are  more 
flexible  in  this  respect.  But  public  schools,  with  their 
ironclad  rules,  may  find  it  impossible. 

There  is  a  middle  way,  which  has  come  about  more  or 
less  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  That  is  to  hire  part-time 
faculty  from  the  ranks  of  news  pros,  especially  to  teach 
such  courses  as  reporting  and  copy  editing,  with  no  regard 
for  degrees.  The  advantage  is  putting  genuine  expertise  in 
the  classroom.  The  disadvantage  is  that  such  teachers  are 
not  available  to  students  outside  class  periods. 

In  musing  on  these  problems,  I  have  sometimes  won¬ 
dered  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  do  away  with 
journalism  schools  and  instead  set  up  journalism  instruc¬ 
tion  as  a  subdivision,  headed  and  staffed  by  newspaper 
veterans,  in  the  English  department.  Only  the  really  essen¬ 
tial  courses,  reporting  and  copy  editing,  need  be  taught, 

[ilus  law  of  the  press,  which  could  better  be  handled  by  the 
aw  school. 

Then  there  is  the  alternative,  exemplified  by  Columbia 
and  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  that  favorsi 
restricting  journalism  instruction  to  a  year  of  graduate 
school,  '^is,  however,  imposes  an  extra  year  of  increas¬ 
ingly  expensive  college  attendance  on  students. 
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.  a  tremendous  service'" 

Larry  Miraldi,  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE,  Staten  Island  NY 

•  ’ 

. .  we’re  extremely  happy  with  the  added  perspective.” 
Phil  Bloom,  THE  JOURNAL-GAZETTE,  Ft.  Wayne,  IN 

.  makes  us  fully  competitive.” 

James  R.  Brooks,  THE  DAILY  REVIEW,  Hayward,  CA 


.  a  top-notch  service.” 

Alan  Allnutt,  THE  GAZETTE,  Montreal,  QC 


For  details,  contact: 

John  W.  Payne,  vice  president-marketing 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
1150  15th  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 


^  magine. 

II  Ashimmeringjewelonthe 
I  Atlantic  where  the  Americas 
J  meet.  For  business.  For  fun. 

Where  the  Gold  Coast  has 
become  a  golden  gateway,  a  new 
kind  of  Arlnericancity. 

Whefe  ourweather  and  natural 
beauty  ari  surpassed  only  by  the 
energy  and  vision  of  our  people. 

Where  you  can  do  busi  ness 
with  more  Edge  Act  corporations 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  And  unwind  with  food, 
ambiance  and  cultural  diversions 
limited  only  by  your  imagination. 

•  Whereyoucanboardashipat 
the  world  s  busiest  cruise  port  and 
find  its  getting  $250  million  bigger 
^nd  better. 


Where  you  deplane  amidst 
$1  billion  in  expansion  at  our 
airports.  And  catch  the  Concorde  at 
Miami  International  for  a  supersonic 
glide  to  London. 

Where  you  can  ride  a  clean, 
elevated  rapid-transit  system  more 
than  20  miles  for  a  buck  and  see 
works  of  art  at  every  station. 


«•••• 


•  • 
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Where  you  can  reach  more 
than  a  million  citizens  of  the  nations 
most  dynamic  market  every  day 
with  one  newspaper. 

Imagine. 

That’s  the  key  to  our  cities. 
Because  South  Florida's  great¬ 
est  asset  is  that  it  doesn't  stand  still. 
It  doesn't  know  how. 

And  neither  do  we. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

EL  MIAMI  HERALD 

Proud  to  welcome  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
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*Source;  Spring  1985  MRI  Study 


HEARST  IS  MORE  THAN  125  COMPANIES  INCLUDING  MAGAZINES,  BROADCASTING,  NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOKS,  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

MAGAZINES  Colonial  Homes  •  Connoisseur  •  Cosmopolitan  •  Country  Living  •  Good  Housekeeping  •  Harper's  Bazaar  •  House  Beautiful  *  Motor  Boating  & 
Sailing  •  Popular  Mechanics  •  Redbook  'Science  Digest  •  Sports  Afield  •  Town  &  Country  •  National  Magazine  Co. .  Ltd.  (United  Kingdom)  •  Magazine  Distribution 
•  Eastern  News  Distributors  *  Communications  Data  Services  •  International  Circulation  Distributors  •  Periodical  Publishers  Service  Bureau  BROADCASTING 
TV  Stations  •  WBAL-TV,  Baltimore,  MO  •  WDTN-TV,  Dayton,  Ohio  •  KMBC-TV,  Kansas  City,  MO  •  Vi/ISN-TV,  Milwaukee,  \WI  •  WTAE-TV,  Pittsburgh,  PA  •  Radio 
Stations  •  WBAL-AM,  Baltimore,  MD  •  WIYY-FM,  Baltimore,  MD  •  WISN-AM,  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WLTQ-FM,  Milwaukee,' Wl  •  WHTX-FM,  Pittsburgh.  PA  •  WTAE- 
AM,  Pittsburgh.  PA  •  WAPA-AM,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  NEWSPAPERS  Albany  (NY)  Knickerbocker  News  >  Albany  (NY)  Times-Union  •  Baltimore  (MD)  News 
American  •  ^aumont  (TX)  Enterprise  •  Clearwater  (FL)  Sun  •  Edwardsville  (IL)  Intelligencer  •  Huron  Daily  Tribune.  Bad  Axe,  Ml  •  Laredo  (TX)  Times  ■  Los 
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Enrique  Boit^  of  Hearst%  San  Antonio  Light 
had  the  creative  idea  that 
delivered  88  papers  in  13  inches  of  snow. 


Whether  they're  an  executive  or 
a  secretary,  a'  book  editor  or  a 
TV  cameraman,  someone  in  a 
newsroom  or  someone  in  the 
mailroom. 

Whatever  they  do  at  Hearst, 
we  want  each  and  every  one  of 
our  13,000 people  to  be  creative 
people.  To  not  just  '^do”  their  job, 
but  to  come  up  with  creative 
ways  to  do  it  better  than  anyone 
else. 

Helen  Gurley  Browns  creative 
idea  for  Cosmopolitan  identified 
a  whole  new  group  of  women 
and  provided  them  with  the  first 
magazine  they  could  truly  call 
their  own. 

Enrique  Borrego's  creative 
idea  solved  the  problem  of  deliv¬ 
ering  his  papers  on  time  even 
after  a  huge  blizzard.  What 
Enrique  did  was  prepare  in 
advance,  by  starting  an  hour 
earlier  and  enlisting  the  help 
of  a  partner. . .  his  father! 

Creative  ideas  have  helped  us 
triple  our  size  in  the  past  ten 
years  and  have  made  us  one  of 
the  largest  and,  we  think,  one 
of  the  best  communications 
companies  in  the  world. 

A  company  people  want  to 
work  for. 

A  company  people  want  to 
grow  with. 


The  Hearst  Corporation 

Good  creative  ideas 

that  make  good  business  sensed 


BOOKS/BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  Arbor  House  *  Avon  •  Hearst  Books  *  Hearst  Marine  Books  •  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.  •  Hearst  Business 
Communications,  Inc.  •  Hearst  Business  Media,  Inc.  •  Hearst  Professional  Magazines.  Inc.  •  American  Druggist  •  American  Druggist  Blue  Book  •  Diversion  • 
Electronic  Engineers  Master  Catalogue  •  Electronic  Products  Magazine  •  Integrated  Circuits  Master  Catalogue  *  Motor  Books  •  Motor  Crash  Estimating  Guide  * 
Motor  Magazine  *  National  Auto  Research  Publications  •  Today's  Office  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS  Hearst  Cablevision  of  California  *  Los  Gatos.  CA  • 
Milpitas,  CA  •  Newark,  CA  •  Santa  Clara,  CA  •  Cable  Proorammino  Networks  •  Arts  &  Entertainment  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and 
RCTV)  •  Lifetime  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and  Viacom  International)  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  Cal  Graphics  •  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  *  Hearst  Feature  Service  •  Hearst  Metrotone  News  *  King  Features  Syndicate  •  King  Features  Entertainment  •  Reader  Mail.  Inc. 


A 

DWEEK’s  Newsp^r 
Report  special  issue  each  year  is 
ccxnprehensive  and  must  reading. 
I’m  sure  the  1985  edition  will 
be  the  best  ever.” 

Mr.  PkiUipJ.  Meek 
President  and  Publisher 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


A 

DWEEK’s  Newsp^r 
Report  was  excellent  I  was  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  the 
133  fine  papers  that  distribute 
PARADE  identified  as  top 
performers.” 

Mr.  Carlo  Vittorini 
President  and  Publisher 
PARADE  Magazine 


“4 

flDWEEK’sNews- 
papers’  ’84  special  report  conveyed 
succinctly  the  flavor  and  excitement 
of  the  American  newspaper  scene. 
It  was  sdid  publishing  and  must 
reading.” 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Parmelee 
Vice  President/Marketing 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc. 


A 

flDWEEK’sl984News- 
paper  Report  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  comprehensive  and  in- 
depth  assessments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  many  years.  ” 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Ockerbloom 
Executive  Vice  President  & 
General  Manager 
The  Boston  Globe 


"T 

IheADWEEKNews- 
paper  Report  was  a  comprehensive 
and  very  thorou^  update  (Hi  the 
newspaper  industry.  It  was  very 
weDdone.” 

Ms.  Cathleen  Black 
Publisher 
USA  Today 


A 

DWEEK  not  only  has 
the  savvy  to  publish  an  annual 
ccHnprehensive  Newspaper 
Report,  but  also  the  talent  and 
professionalism  to  make  it  out¬ 
standing.” 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Linskey 
President  and  Publish^ 
Family  Wukly 


w 

WW  ith  all  the  reading  all  of 
us  must  go  throu^  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  it  is  great  to  have  a  publica¬ 
tion  like  ADWEEK— ti^tly  edited 
and  on  top  of  the  news.” 

Mr.  Jerome  S.  Tilis 
President 
Detroit  Free  Press 


"4 

ini  hi^y  professional 
analysis  of  the  important  trends 
and  developments  within  our 
industry— weD  researched,  weD- 
presented  and  extremely 
well  read.” 

Mr.  Jeremy  L.  Halbreich 
Senior  Vice  President 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 


A 

DWEEK  does  both  the 
advertising  and  newspaper  com¬ 
munities  an  important  service  with 
its  annual  Newspaper  Report.  I 
look  forward  to  the  next  issue.  ” 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Mattson 
President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
The  New  York  Times  Compote 


N 

I «  eeded  to  get  our  new 
name  aaoss  quickly— our  page  in 
ADWEEKdidit!” 


Mr.S.W.Pcd>ert,Jr. 
The  Papert  Companies 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Wobiit  U.  ■rawn.  Pwldtm  Jaims  WrIgM  Brown 

rnrdhinnd  C  TnulMwr,  Ryhllnlinf  PubNsIWf,  Chnirmnn  ol  ttw  Board, 


Public  service  —  case  history 

The  series  that  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Public  Service  for  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  is  a  perfect  case  history  of  why  investigative 
reporting  must  be  continued  and  how  it  is  sometimes  misunderstood 
by  readers  who  bring  calumny  on  reporters  and  their  newspapers. 
Woe  to  the  paper  whose  report  turns  out  to  be  wrong.  Fortunately, 
there  are  not  many  of  them.  The  results  of  investigative  reports  are 
mostly  positive. 

When  Mark  Thompson’s  articles  began  to  appear  {E&P,  May  12, 
1984,  page  10)  revealing  that  a  defect  in  the  Bell  Helicopter  design  was 
responsible  for  67  military  crashes  and  the  death  of  250  servicemen, 
the  company,  Fort  Worth’s  second  largest  employer,  did  not  dispute 
their  accuracy  but  accused  the  paper  of  sensationalism.  It  tried  to  lay 
the  blame  for  the  situation  on  the  army  which,  it  said,  did  not  accept 
Bell’s  recommendations  for  correcting  the  condition.  In  spite  of  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  lives,  several  hundred  Bell  employes  and  sym¬ 
pathizers  cancelled  their  subscriptions.  Unions  participated  in  that 
campaign.  The  company  tried  to  organize  an  advertiser  boycott  of  the 
paper. 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  company,  its  executives,  unions  and  em¬ 
ployes,  was  that  the  newspaper  should  not  have  published  the  facts 
even  though  they  were  true.  Of  course,  when  the  army  grounded  600 
helicopters  two  months  later  to  correct  the  problem  there  were  no 
public  retractions  from  the  company  or  people  who  had  criticized  the 
newspaper.  And,  now,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  is  vindication  and  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  Thompson  series  has  won  four  of  the  nation’s  top  journalis¬ 
tic  awards. 

This  is  the  sort  of  report,  as  cited  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  Washington  Post  v  Tavoulareas  case,  which  should  not  have  been 
published  because  of  its  “sensational”  nature,  “high  impact,”  de¬ 
signed  to  boost  circulation,  etc.  If  Bell  had  brought  a  libel  suit  against 
the  newspaper  in  that  same  court,  the  paper  probably  would  have 
lost  in  spite  of  the  accuracy  of  its  facts.  But,  as  in  most  cases,  the 
newspaper  stuck  by  its  guns  in  the  face  of  charges  of  inaccuracy, 
unfairness  and  sensationalism  until  it  was  vindicated.  We  wonder  if 
those  people  who  are  so  quick  to  cancel  subscriptions,  organize 
advertising  boycotts,  sue  for  libel,  etc.,  ever  really  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  was  done,  why  it  was  done,  and  what  was  accom¬ 
plished,  even  after  vindication. 

First  things  first 

Members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  will 
gather  in  record  numbers  this  week  at  their  annual  convention  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  midst  the  euphoria  of  good  health  and  well-being 
brought  on  by  the  sudden  realization  in  financial  markets  that  the 
newspaper  business  is  prosperous  and  growing  and  worth  “taking 
over”  or  buying  into.  The  financial  whiz  kids  now  know  what  any  good 
newspaper  publisher  has  known,  and  could  have  told  them,  for  many 
years. 

We  hope  that  those  who  hold  the  piu^e  strings  of  the  media  — 
newspapers  as  well  as  others — do  not  become  so  concerned  with  the 
bottom  line  syndrome  that  they  overlook  the  width  and  breadth  and 
quality  of  their  product  which  is  the  only  reason  for  their  success. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


He’s  shocked  by  “underground  network’’ 


In  my  former  career  as  a  newspaper 
writer  and  editor,  I  was  continually 
impressed  by  the  awareness  among 
communications  professionals  of 
contemporary  social  and  cultural 
trends.  Indeed,  it  is  the  business  of 
journalists  to  keep  up  with  such  things 
and  to  inform  the  general  public  about 
them. 

It  was  all  the  more  shocking,  there¬ 
fore,  to  read  Craig  Klugman’s  de¬ 
scription  and  defense  of  an  “under¬ 
ground  network”  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  that  spreads  derogatory  informa¬ 
tion  about  potential  employees  {E&P, 
Mar.  9). 

Mr.  Klugman  said  the  participants 
know  they  are  breaking  the  law,  im¬ 
plied  that  they  don’t  care  that  they  are 
doing  so  and  blamed  personnel 
professionals  for  “sending  incompe¬ 
tent  people  into  the  newsroom.” 

I  don’t  know  how  people  are  hired 
at  the  Fort  Wayne  Gazette-Journal, 
where  Mr.  Klugman  serves  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  but  in  most  companies  de¬ 
cisions  about  hiring  are  made  by  the 
person  or  persons  for  whom  the  new 
employee  is  going  to  work. 

Personnel  departments  often  refer 
applicants  who  they  believe  are  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  job,  but  seldom  do  they 
hire  directly,  particularly  for  profes¬ 
sional  or  managerial  jobs.  Blaming 
one’s  personnel  department  for  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  one’s  own  department, 
therefore,  would  be  unjustified  in 
most  cases. 

Among  the  essential  information 
that  Mr.  Klugman  says  personnel  de¬ 
partments  fail  to  provide  is  whether  or 
not  prospective  reporters  and  editors 
are  drunks  or  homosexuals. 

As  a  news  professional,  Mr.  Klug¬ 
man  ought  to  be  aware  that  alcohol¬ 
ism  now  is  considered  a  disease,  not  a 
character  flaw. 

Indeed,  many  public  and  private 

Short  takes 


Columnist  George  Dolan  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
tells  about  a  terrible  windstorm  that 
struck  and  damaged  property,  redis¬ 
tributed  litter  along  the  freeways  and 
had  cats  clinging  for  dear  life  to  what¬ 
ever  was  firmly  fixed: 

“If  our  cat  hadn’t  dug  its  claws  into 
the  downwind  side  of  a  tree  truck,”  he 
quoted  one  local  resident  as  saying, 
“it  would’ve  blown  clear  to  Mexico.” 

“That’s  nothing,”  said  another  loc¬ 
al  Fort  Worth  resident.  “I  went  out 
the  next  morning  to  get  my  newspaper 
and  it  was  the  Sunday  OklahomanV' 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  4,  1985 


employers,  including  sotne  publish¬ 
ing  companies,  have  set  up  programs 
that  give  employees  medical,  psycho¬ 
logical  and  emotional  help  in  combat¬ 
ting  this  problem. 

As  for  homosexuality,  a  good  many 
mental  health  professionals  now 
don’t  even  consider  it  an  illness,  but 
rather  a  condition  of  life.  Homosex¬ 
uality,  anyway,  is  a  neutral  character¬ 
istic  as  far  as  employment  is  con¬ 
cerned;  in  itself  it  doesn’t  affect  an 
individual’s  job  performance. 

This  is  why  personnel  profession¬ 
als  don’t  ask  about  it.  Using  sexuality 
to  threaten  or  harass  an  employee  is 
illegal.  But  problems  and  lawsuits 
stemming  from  this  occur  as  much,  or 
more,  between  members  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex  as  between  members  of  the 
same  sex. 

Much  has  been  printed  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  recent  weeks  about  the 
newspaper  industry’s  dismal  record 
in  attracting  and  hiring  minority  jour¬ 
nalists.  The  type  of  network  Mr. 
Klugman  described  could  be  one  of 
the  reasons  for  it.  If  alcoholics  and 
homosexuals  are  to  be  avoided,  why 
not  also  blacks  and  Hispanics? 

Mr.  Klugman  tries  to  justify  the 
network  by  saying  that  newsrooms  of¬ 
ten  need  people  with  personality  traits 
that  might  be  a  liability  elsewhere. 
Arrogance,  he  says,  may  indicate  a 
good  reporter  and  shyness  a  good 
copy  editor. 

If  this  is  so,  why  not  simply  give  all 
potential  employees  a  personality 
test? 

It  would  be  so  much  easier  than  try¬ 
ing  to  evaluate  gossip,  and  it  also 
would  be  legal  if  used  as  an  aid  to 
placing  individuals  within  the  compa¬ 
ny  (as  opposed  to  excluding  them 
from  being  hired). 

However,  I,  like  most  newspaper 
professionals,  know  excellent  report¬ 


ers  who  are  shy  in  private  life  and 
crackerjack  copy  editors  who  are  the 
life  of  any  party. 

Rather  than  trying  to  impose  the 
prejudices  of  the  network  on  newspa¬ 
per  personnel  departments,  Mr.  Klug¬ 
man  and  other  editors  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  hiring  should  listen  to  their 
companies’  personnel  professionals. 

It  is  their  job  to  know  the  law  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  the  hiring  goals  and 
practices  of  their  employers.  With 
their  help,  editors  in  the  “under¬ 
ground  network”  can  steer  back  to 
conducting  interviews  that  are  legal 
and  fruitful  and  that  examine  an  appli¬ 
cant’s  professional  skills  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  rather  than  his  private  life. 

George  W.  Indyke  Jr. 

Guayaquil-U.S.  Consulate  General 
APO  Miami,  Fla.,  34039 

Gives  Gorkin  credit 

The  death  of  Jess  Gorkin,  reported 
in  your  March  23  issue,  was  sad  news 
indeed  for  those  of  us  who  had  ever 
known  this  intense,  able,  intelligent 
and  humorous  man. 

Jess’s  greatest  and  fully  deserved 
claim  to  fame  was,  unfortunately,  not 
even  mentioned  in  his  obit.  He  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  the  Hot  Line,  pur¬ 
sued  the  concept  relentlessly  with 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Eisenhower, 
and  actually  held  up  a  diplomatic  re¬ 
ception  line  at  the  United  Nations  un¬ 
til  he  could  get  Premier  Krushchev’s 
firsthand  endorsement.  Through  his 
perseverance,  the  Hot  Line  became  an 
actuality. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  dim  light  of  the  nuclear 
winter  theory,  we  may  all  someday 
owe  our  lives  to  Jess ,  his  imagination , 
his  humanitarianism  and  his  persis¬ 
tence. 

Stanleigh  Arnold 

(Arnold  is  former  Sunday  and  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.) 


AColumn  for  Life  by  Leo  F.  Buscaglia,  Ph.D. 


“Our  readers  love  him.  We’re  settins  tots  of  mail  and  tots  of 
phone  calls.  THbun« 
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Total  Retarl  Sales 

905,500 

$8,103,877,000 

$4,438,228,000 

461,400 

4,130,273,000 

2,139,938,000 

314,400 

2,867,272,000 

1,539,236,000 

287,000 

2,460,898,000 

1,388,569,000 

‘Madison,  Limestone  &  Marshall 
Source:  S&MM  1984  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Huntsville.. .Highest  Median  Household  EBI  of  any 
metro  area  in  Alabama— $24,384 
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Slidell 


in  bayou  country 

America’s  smallest  daily  newspaper  war  is  being  fought  here; 
two  competing  dailies  in  a  community  of  just  34,000  people 


change,  and  a  paper  whose  staff  is 
active  in  the  community  but  rarely 
takes  editorial  stances  oh  local  issues. 

“I’m  not  one  of  those  crusading 
editors,  but  I  feel  we  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  talk  about  these  issues,’’ 
Times  president  and  publisher  Tom 
Kelly  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

“We  do  comment  on  issues,”  Kelly 
added,  “where  the  other  paper  makes 
a  point  to  stay  uninvolved  —  and 
maybe  that’s  the  way  to  go  because 
that  way  you  don’t  cause  any  animos¬ 
ity  and  you  make  more  money.” 

Sentry-News  general  manager  Ter¬ 
ry  Maddox  says  his  paper  prides  itself 
on  its  complete  and  impartial  local 
coverage. 

“We’re  known  to  be  extremely 
fair,”  he  said.  The  Sentry-News  is 
“very  civic-minded,”  he  added,  and 
encourages  its  employees  to  become 
involved  in  a  range  of  local  organiza¬ 
tions. 

It  is  still  a  small  town  and  so  the 
numbers  at  stake  in  Slidell’s  news¬ 
paper  war  are  also  small. 

Paid  circulation  of  the  Sentry- 
News  is  put  at  6,719,  while  the  Times 
claims  about  6,000. 

Even  the  tot^  market  coverage  edi¬ 
tions  each  paper  publishes  twice-a- 
week  are  not  very  large. 


THEOALt 


News 


Black  water 


I  to  be  treated 


Hln^:  State  may  find  money  for  center 


KEUY*tKATnaHKOflNBI  NOW  0^^  fOS  LUNCH 


an  overrun  of  16,000  Sunday  papers 
and  mails  23,000  papers  free  on 
Wednesdays. 

But  by  supporting  two  indepen¬ 
dently-owned  daily  newspapers, 
Slidell  is  doing  what  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Memphis,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City  and  Buffalo  could  not. 

And  the  two  Slidell  dailies  each 
continue  to  survive — in  fact,  to  turn  a 
profit  —  in  the  face  of  the  same  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  that  have  wounded  or 
killed  numerous  metro  and  suburban 
dailies  in  recent  years. 

In  many  ways,  in  fact,  the  competi¬ 
tive  challenge  from  other  media  is 
much  fiercer  in  little  Slidell  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  countp'. 

The  reason  is  Slidell’s  location  and 
increasingly  attractive  demographics. 

While  the  St.  Tammany  Parish 
community  still  retains  its  rural 
appearance,  it  is  a  rapidly  growing 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

America’s  smallest  daily  newspa¬ 
per  war  is  being  fought  in  Slidell,  a 
community  of  just  34,000  in  southern 
Louisiana  bayou  country. 

Slidell  is  a  town  where  a  road  is  as 
likely  to  be  paved  with  oyster  shells  as 
with  asphalt.  There’s  no  identifiable 
downtown.  And  a  visitor  is  struck  by 
the  rural  scenes  along  the  dusty  back- 
streets  away  from  Slidell’s  several 
strip  malls. 

Yel  in  that  country  of  weeping  wil¬ 
lows  and  Spanish  moss,  the  Slidell 
Daily  Times  and  the  Slidell  Daily  Sen¬ 
try-News  are  fighting  it  out  in  a  com¬ 
petition  that  includes  elements  of 
both  old-fashioned  circulation  wars 
and  modern-day  total  market  cover¬ 
age  strategies. 

It’s  also  a  competition  of  editorial 
style:  between  an  activist  publisher 
who  uses  his  paper  to  promote  civic 


But  by  supporting  two 
Independentiy-owri^ 
daily  newspapers,  Slidell 
is  doing  what 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Memphis,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City  and  Buffalo 
could  not. 


The  Sentry-News  throws  25,650 
free  papers  on  Slidell  lawns  on  Thurs¬ 
days  and  Sundays.  The  Times  mails 
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ANPA  chief  to  tv:  ‘Let’s  talk’ 

As  he  begins  his  second  term  as  ANPA  chairman,  Richard  J.V. 
Johnson  says  media  must  work  together  to  end  credibiiity  probiems 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Noting  that  a  good  many  newspa¬ 
per  companies  ^so  own  television 
stations,  the  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  said  it  was  time  for  the  two  media 
to  stop  blaming  each  other  for  their 
credibility  problems  with  the  public 
and  start  working  together  to  improve 
journalism’s  standing. 

“The  public  thinks  of  the  press  as  a 
whole.  Whatever  tv  does  rubs  off  on 
newspapers  and  whatever  newspa¬ 
pers  do  rubs  off  on  tv,”  stated 
Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Houston  Chronicle — 
which  does  not  own  any  radio  or  tv 
stations.  “Tv  stations  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers  should  be  taking  steps  to  im¬ 
prove  credibility  with  the  public.” 

Johnson,  in  an  interview  about  his 
first  year  as  ANPA  chairman,  said  he 
would  “welcome  a  cooperative  cam¬ 
paign”  on  the  credibility  issue  involv¬ 
ing  ANPA  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters.  He  added  that 
so  far  the  two  associations  have  not 
made  any  contacts  to  discuss  the 
matter. 


Johnson . . .  said  he 
would  “welcome  a 
cooperative  campaign” 
on  the  credibility  issue 
involving  ANPA  and  the 
National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 


He  also  cautioned  newspapers 
against  “isolating  ourselves  from 
other  media”  and  trying  to  solve  the 
credibility  issues  in  the  public’s  mind 
on  their  own.  “I  don’t  think  psycholo¬ 
gically  that’s  possible.” 

In  the  coming  year,  Johnson  said  he 
intends  to  place  credibility  “high”  on 
ANPA’s  agenda  and  exepcts  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  ^  working  with  other  news¬ 
paper  organizations  including  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

On  April  12,  ASNE  released  the 
findings  of  its  yearlong  credibility 


Richard  J.V.  Johnson 
Starts  second  term 
os  ANPA  president  and  chairman 


study  {E&P,  April  13).  The  study 
showed  mixed  results.  Respondents 
rated  tv’s  credibility  higher  than 
newspapers’  in  many  key  areas  of 
news  coverage,  but  they  also  rated 
newspapers  ahead  of  television  in  lo¬ 
cal  news  coverage  and  in  issues  deal¬ 
ing  with  community  service  and  re¬ 
specting  individuals’  rights  to 
privacy. 

Johnson  expressed  the  view  that 
the  ASNE  study  had  an  overly  nega¬ 
tive  view  of  newspaper’s  standing. 

“I  think  the  (ASNE)  released  the 
negatives  and  not  the  positives,” 
Johnson  said. 

Johnson  said  it  was  his  impression 
that  the  ASNE  study  “on  the  same 
page  talks  about  ‘media’  and  talks 
about  ‘the  press.’”  Using  the  two 
terms  interchangeably  may  have 
caused  confusion,  Johnson  said, 
since  he  feels  that  in  the  public’s 
mind,  “press”  means  newspapers 
and  “media”  means  tv. 

“We  really  don’t  know  where  the 
information  source  is  biasing  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  he  said. 

Besides  credibility,  Johnson  said 
he  has  “three  special  targets”  for  his 
final  year  as  chairman:  increasing 


minority  representation  in  newspaper 
management,  improving  literacy  and 
improving  newspapers’  printing 
qu^ity. 

The  ANPA  will  also  carry  on  its 
effort  to  have  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
adopt  “fair”  rates  for  all  classes  of 
mail,  including  third  class,  Johnson 
said,  and  will  also  be  more  active  in 
fighting  for  press  access  to  govern¬ 
ment  information. 

Johnson  said  ANPA  will  be  de¬ 
veloping  “tools,  ways  and  formulas” 
for  newspapers  to  address  the  minor¬ 
ity  hiring  situation. 

“My  view  is  we  will  not  get  this 
done  until  we  provide  some  sort  of 
case  study  for  individual  newspapers 
to  use,”  he  stated.  “We’ve  got  an 
uphill  fight  but  we  can  do  it.” 


Besides  credibility, 
Johnson  said  he  has 
“three  special  targets”  for 
his  final  year  as 
chairman:  increasing 
minority  representation  in 
newspaper  management, 
improving  literacy  and 
improving  newspapers’ 
printing  quality. 


Part  of  the  minority  hiring  problem, 
Johnson  said,  is  convincing  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  need  to  make  a  strong 
commitment  to  it.  “ANPA  can 
preach  all  it  wants  to,  but  you  can’t 
always  get  the  sheep  to  come  to 
Jesus.” 

Companies  like  Gannett,  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Capital  Cities  Com¬ 
munications  have  made  “great  prog¬ 
ress”  in  hiring  minorities,  Johnson 
said.  “We’ve  got  to  mine  those  pro¬ 
grams  on  how  to  get  something  like 
that  done  in  an  individual  town.  A 
newspaper’s  got  to  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  they  (minorities)  want  to  go  into. 

In  the  printing  arena,  Johnson  re¬ 
marked  that  ANPA  already  has  three 
patents  for  “non-petroleum  letter- 
press  inks”  and  has  applied  for  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  “non-petroleum  offset  ink.” 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Large  turnout  anticipated  for  ANPA  convention 

A  look  at  the  convention  program 


The  American  Newspaper  Pub-  Newspapers;  John  Seigenthaier, 
lishers  Association  expects  one  of  the  editorial  director  of  USA  Today  and 
largest  turnouts  ever  for  its  99th  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
annual  convention  at  Miami’s  Fon-  ^ea/i;andDonHewitt,executivepro- 
tainebleau  Hilton  Hotel  from  May  6  to  ducer  of  CBS’s  “60  Minutes.’’ 

8.  AP’s  annual  luncheon  will  follow 

The  association’s  menribership  the  business  meeting.  Peter  Ueber- 
office  reported  that  registration  roth,  Commissioner  of  Major  League 
several  days  before  the  convention  Baseball,  will  be  the  speaker, 

was  running  ahead  of  last  year’s,  The  Monday  session  will  conclude 
which  was  held  in  Montreal.  The  at  2:30  p.m. 

office  said  ANPA  expects  this  year’s  The  session  on  Tuesday  (May  7) 
registration  to  top  Montreal’s  2,3(X).  will  start  off  with  an  address  on 
The  registration  record  for  an  “Youth  and  Morality  in  America’’  by 
ANPA  convention  is  2,888,  which  the  Evangelist  Rev.  Billy  Graham, 
was  set  in  New  York  City  in  1983.  There  will  be  an  audience  Q&A  after 
The  convention  officially  begins  at  Graham’s  talk. 

8  a.m.  on  May  6  with  the  ANPA  ANPA’s  annual  business  meeting 
Keynote  Breakfast.  will  begin  at  9:45  a.m.  and  run  for 

ANPA  chairman  Richard  J.V.  about  a  half-hour. 

Johnson,  president  of  the  Houston  A  general  session  on  Latin  America 

Chronicle,  will  deliver  the  keynote  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  10:15  a.m.  on 

address.  Following  him,  former  Tuesday.  It  will  feature  remarks  by 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  GonzaloJ.  Facio,  former  Costa  Rican 
will  speak.  Ambassado*'  to  the  U.S.;  an  overview 

The  Associated  Press’  annual  busi-  by  Rep.  Dante  B.  Fascell  (D-Fla.), 
ness  meeting  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 

Monday,  featuring  reports  to  the  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  and  an 

membership  by  AP  chairman  Frank  address  by  Jamaican  Prime  Minister 

Batten,  who  is  also  chairman  of  Land-  Edward  Seaga. 

mark  Communications,  and  AP  presi-  The  Inter  American  Press  Associa- 
dent  and  general  manager  Louis  D.  tion  will  also  present  during  the  ses- 
Boccardi.  sion  reports  by  Latin  American  news- 

AP  will  conclude  its  business  meet-  paper  publishers  on  their  problems 
ing  with  a  multi-image  presentation  with  government  censorship.  Sched- 
called  “Moments  in  Time:  Fifty  uledtospeakarePedroJoaquinCha- 
Years  of  Photos  by  Wire.’’  morro  Barios,  former  editor  of  La 

AP’s  business  meeting  will  also  fea-  Prensa  in  Nicaragua;  Aldo  Zuccolil-  Palmetto  High  School  Band,  Vernon 

ture  a  panel  discussion  on  the  credibil-  lo,  editor  and  publisher  of  ABC  Co/or  A.  Walters,  U.S.  Ambassador-at- 

ity  issue.  Appearing  with  Boccardi  on  in  Paraguay,  which  has  been  shut  large  and  the  nominee  to  be  the  next 

the  panel  will  be  Benjamin  C.  Brad-  down  by  the  government;  and  Raul  E.  U.N.  Ambassador,  will  deliver  an 

lee,  executive  editor  of  the  Washing-  Krailsburd,  publisher  of  El  Dia,  La  address. 

ton  Post:  Larry  Jinks,  senior  vice  Plata,  Argentina.  The  convention  will  adjourn  at  2:30 

president  for  news  of  Knight-Ridder  United  Press  International  will  fill  p.m. 

12  seek  six  Associated  Press  board  positions 

Associated  Press  members  at  the  AP  rules  state  there  must  be  at  least  Free  Lance-Star,  who  is  not  eligible 
news  service’s  annual  meeting  May  6  two  nominees  for  every  impending  for  reelection  under  the  bylaws, 
in  Miami  will  elect  six  board  members  vacancy  and  that  at  least  three  direc-  The  other  10  nominations  which 

from  among  12  nominees.  tors  own  or  represent  newspapers  will  be  voted  on  are: 

Four  of  the  nominees  are  seeking  published  in  cities  with  less  than  James  E.  Burgess,  (Madison)  Wis- 
reelection.  AP  bylaws  state  that  a  50,000  population.  consin  State  Journal; 

director  may  not  hold  his  seat  for  The  nominees  for  director  from  Harold  R.  Lifvendahl,  Orlando 

more  than  three  consecutive  3-year  cities  with  less  than  50,000  population  Sentinel; 

terms.  are  A.L.  Alford  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Ralph  E.  Looney,  (Denver)  Rocky 

The  nominees  were  selected  last  Lewiston  (Id.)  Tribune,  and  Edwin  L.  Mountain  News; 

November  by  AP’s  nominating  com-  Heminger,  publisher  of  the  Findlay  Robert  G.  Marbut,  Corpus  Christi 
mittee  chaired  by  Richard  J.V.  John-  (Ohio)  Courier  Caller-Times; 

son,  president  of  the  C/irom-  They  were  nominated  to  fill  the  Robert  C.  Maynard,  Oakland 

cle  and  president  of  the  American  vacancy  left  by  Charles  S.  Rowe,  pub-  (Calif.)  Tribune; 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Usher  of  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  (Continued  on  page  100) 


in  publishers  on  its  financial  situation 
during  its  annual  luncheon  on  May  9. 
UPI’s  guest  speaker  will  be  Warren  E. 
Burger,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

After  the  UPI  luncheon,  ANPA  will 
offer  four  concurrent  two-hour  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  topics  for  the  session  include 
what’s  new  in  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  newspaper  production,  hu¬ 
man  resources,  shared  mail,  and  be¬ 
coming  a  better  manager. 

ANPA’s  annual  dinner  dance  and 
show,  featuring  Henry  Mancini  and 
his  orchestra,  will  begin  Tuesday 
evening  at  7  p.m. 

Wednesday  (May  8),  the  final  day 
of  the  convention,  wilt  open  with  a 
program  by  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  focusing  on  marketing  and 
selling  strategies,  technology  and 
postal  rates. 

The  general  session,  beginning  at 
10:15  a.m.,  will  feature  an  address  by 
Donald  G.  Goldstrom,  chairman  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  session  will  also  have  a  panel 
discussion  on  libel  which  will  cover 
liability  issues,  litigation,  pre¬ 
publication  strategies  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  a  suit  and  insurance. 

The  ANPA  annual  luncheon  will 
conclude  the  convention.  After  a 
musical  presentation  by  the  Miami 
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Sun  and  fun  in  Miami 


An  insider's  iook  at  where  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  during 
the  American  Newspaper  Pubiishers  Association  convention 


By  Doug  Adrianson 

Don’t  get  me  wrong:  Miami  Beach  is  a  great  place  to  do 
lots  of  very  exciting  things.  But  above  all,  Miami  Beach  is 
a  great  place  to  do  absolutely  nothing. 

Go  ahead,  spend  your  spare  moments  sipping  pina  cola- 
das  on  a  poolside  chaise,  building  up  to  the  occasional 
exertion  of  turning  magazine  pages  or  slathering  on  more 
suntan  lotion. 

All  you’ll  need  is: 

•  A  swimsuit.  You  get  hot,  fall  in  the  pool  or  the  ocean. 
You  get  wet,  flop  in  the  sun.  Repeat  as  needed. 

•  A  hat,  to  shade  your  brain  while  the  rest  of  you  bakes. 


Make  it  a  loud  one:  You’re  a  tourist  here,  exempt  from  all 
standards  of  taste. 

•  Sunglasses,  to  ease  your  eyes  and  aid  leaisurely 
people-watching. 

•  A  steamy  novel,  preferably  tucked  inside  a  Lee  lacoc- 
ca  cover. 

•  An  alarm  watch,  lest  you  relax  so  thoroughly  that  you 
decide  to  skip  the  rest  of  the  meetings. 

Ah,  but  you’re  the  energetic  and  curious  sort  —  eager  to 
seek  out  What  Makes  Miami  Beach  Different  From  Gan¬ 
nett  Towns.  Since  you  insist,  here’s  a  lovingly  researched 
guide  to  help  you  (as  the  tourism  board  suggests)  see  it  like 
a  native. 


JULIA  Tump  r<;>A/v 


M«P  by/  VIVIEN  E.  RIPPE 

Receptions  during  ANPA 


In  conjunction  with  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associations’s  99th  annual  convention,  a  number 
of  organizations  will  hold  cocktail  parties,  dinners  and 
assorted  entertainment  events. 

Admittance  to  these  events  are  usually  by  invitation 
only. 

Among  the  social  events  being  held  this  year  are: 

Saturday,  May  4 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  reception  and 
dinner  for  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  —  7  p.m.  —  Starlight  Roof,  Doral 


NW  54  ST 


Joe’s  Slons 
Crab 


cocoi^utJ 

GROVE^ 


(Continued  on  page  40) 
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But  first .  .  . 

Let’s  start  with  a  geography  lesson.  The  Fontainebleau- 
Hilton  is  on  Miami  Beach,  a  long  skinny  island  separated 
from  Miami  by  Biscayne  Bay.  Some  of  my  suggestions  will 
take  you  across  a  causeway  to  Miami  and  destinations 
along  Biscayne  Boulevard  or  elsewhere.  Others  will  take 
you  south  along  Biscayne  and  Brickell  Avenue  (home  of 
Miami's  financial  district  and  some  of  the  city’s  more 
striking  architecture)  and  Bayshore  Drive  to  trendy  Coco¬ 
nut  Grove,  about  seven  miles.  But  most  earthly  pleasures 
can  be  found  along  Collins  Avenue,  the  backbone  of 
Miami  Beach. 

And  here’s  a  brief  Spanish  lesson:  You  may  occasional¬ 
ly  discover  a  gap  between  your  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
someone  else’s  fluency  in  English.  There  are  two  ways  to 
deal  with  this:  (1)  sputtering  indignation,  or  (2)  a  bit  of 
good-humored  pantomime  and  a  little  help  from  passers- 
by.  We  Miamians  find  the  second  course  far  more  effective 

—  you’ll  almost  always  get  what  you’re  after  with  a  simple 
por  favor  (please),  gracias  (thank  you)  and  a  smile. 

Dining 

Even  if  you  take  my  advice  about  relaxing  at  poolside, 
you’ll  still  want  to  sample  Miami’s  endless  variety  of  inter¬ 
national  cuisines.  Sure,  you  can  find  Continental  fare  in 
assorted  high-priced  spreads,  but  oh,  what  you’d  be  miss¬ 
ing. 

Like  the  coconut  palms  that  thatch  this  tropical  seaport 
city,  cuisines  from  all  over  the  world  seem  to  have  drifted 
ashore  and  taken  root.  Here  you’ll  find  spicy  conch  fritters 
from  the  nearby  Bahamas,  roast  chicken  with  yellow  rice 
from  Cuba,  tangy  barbecue  and  sweet-potato  pie  from  “up 
north”  in  Dixie,  curried  goat  from  Jamaica,  corned  beef  on 
rye  from  New  York  — even  My  Pi  pizza  from  Chicago. 

And  it’s  hard  to  go  wrong  with  abundant  and  fresh 
Florida  seafood. 

At  the  top  of  any  visitor’s  list  should  be  the  many  Cuban 
restaurants  throughout  the  area.  They  range  from  bustling 
emporia  in  Miami’s  Little  Havana,  such  as  the  Versailles 
(3SS5  SW  Eighth  St. ;  444-0240)  or  La  Esquina  de  Tejas  (101 
SW 1 2th  Ave. ;  545-5341),  to  delightful  neighborhood  lunch 
counters  anywhere  in  the  county.  Try  the  picadillo  (spicy 
ground  beef  hash)  or  palomilla  steak,  served  with  fiied 
plantains  and  the  traditional  black  beans  and  white  rice. 
(Spoon  the  beans  over  the  rice,  add  a  bit  of  chopped  onion 

—  ahhhhh). 

For  seafood,  the  classic  destination  is  Joe’s  Stone  Crab 
at  the  southern  tip  of  Miami  Beach  (227  Biscayne  St.; 
673-0365).  Since  1913,  this  big,  noisy  institution  has  been  a 
favorite  with  locals  and  visitors  alike.  Since  Joe’s  doesn’t 
accept  reservations,  you’re  wise  to  arrive  early  or  make 
this  pilgrimage  at  lunchtime,  when  lines  are  rare. 

Just  as  rich  in  atmosphere  of  a  saltier  sort  are  local 
favorites  along  the  Miami  River:  East  Coast  Fisheries  (360 
W.  Flager  St.;  373-5516)  is  a  fish  market  that  has  evolved 
into  a  restaurant  serving  super-fresh  seafood  broiled  or 
deep-fried.  Nothing  fancy  here.  Nearby  is  another 
“Joe’s,”  Joe’s  Seafood  Restaurant  (400  NW  North  River 
Dr.;  374-5637),  with  food  almost  as  good  as  East  Coast’s, 
in  an  open-air  dockside  setting. 

If  you  insist  on  thinking  French  when  you  pull  out  the 
company  charge  card.  Cafe  Chauveron  in  nearby  Bay  Har¬ 
bor  Islands  (9561  E.  Bay  Harbor  Dr. ;  866-8779)  is  as  good 
as  you’ll  find.  Don’t  overlook  the  Fontainebleau’s  own 
Dining  Galleries —  ranked  quite  well  among  South  Flor¬ 
ida’s  Continental  offerings. 

Other  Mianii  Beach  favorites  are  The  Palm  (5151  Collins 
Ave;  868-7256)  for  steak  and  lobster  and  The  Forge  (432 
Arthur  Godfrey  Rd.;  538-8533)  for  French/Continental. 

Then  there’s  Dominique’s  nearby  in  the  Alexander 
Hotel  (5225  Collins  Ave.;  861-5252)  —  where  the  menu 
may  offer  such  adventures  as  ostrich,  rattlesnake,  alligator 
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or  kangaroo. 

NighUife 

Ri^t  at  the  Fontainebleau  you’ll  find  live  music  for 
dancing  at  the  Poodle  Lounge.  The  Forge  (mentioned 
above)  is  a  perennial  favorite  for  dining  and  dancing. 

If  it’s  jazz  youYe  after,  Arthur’s  Eating  House  (across 
the  bay  at  14^  Biscayne  Blvd.;  371-1444)  alternates  local 
duos  and  trios  with  top  name  entertainment.  In  the  airport 
area  you’ll  find  Greenstreets  (2051  LeJeune  Rd.,  Coral 
Gables;  445-2131).  Or  head  for  trendy  Coconut  Grove, 
where  you’ll  find  music  at  the  Grand  Bay  Hotel  (2669  S. 
Bayshore  Dr.;  858-9600),  at  Suzanne’s  in  the  Grove  (2843 
S.  Bayshore  Dr.;  441-1500),  and  at  numerous  other  stops 
along  Bayshore  and  Main  Highway. 

If  you’d  rather  let  the  tropical  night  be  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  join  the  Grove’s  running-shorts-and-Walkmen  set  at 
Monty  Trainer’s  (2560  S.  Bayshore  Dr.;  858-1431),  eating 
conch  fritters  to  the  Caribbean  sounds  of  the  Calypso 
Angels.  Or  settle  in  at  a  bay  side  table  at  Miamarina’s 
Dockside  Terrace  (in  Miami’s  Bayfront  Park;  358-6419), 
where  patrons  come  and  go  by  boat  as  well  as  by  car.  Try 
to  guess  who’s  a  smuggler  and  who’s  with  Miami  Vice. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  few  more  decibels,  another  Coco¬ 
nut  Grove  nightspot  called  Biscayne  Baby  (3336  Virginia 
St.;  445-3752)  offers  live  and  recorded  ’5()s-  and  ’60s-era 
rock’n’  roll  in  a  whimsical  diner  setting.  Also  in  the  Grove, 
check  out  the  Caribbean-flavored  “tropirock”  of  the  band 
Watchdog  at  Coco  Loco  (35(X)  Main  Highway;  446-4652)or 
the  Fleet  Starbuck  Blues  Band  at  the  Taurus  steakhouse 
and  lounge  (3540  Main  Highway;  448-0633). 

Feeling  a  bit  more  exotic?  Two  of  South  Forida’s  most 
elaborate  spangles-and-feathers  nightclub  revues  are  at 
the  Bal  Masque  Supper  Club  of  the  Sheraton  Bal  Harbour 
Hotel  (9701  Collins  Ave.;  865-7511)  and  —  with  a  more 
Latin  flavor — at  Les  Violins  (1751  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami; 

SighU«i.g 

Miami  Beach  is  a  city  of  islands,  and  the  best  way  to  see 
the  sights  is  from  the  water.  Several  cruises  are  available 
to  take  you  mansion-peeking,  wildlife-seeking,  or  on  a 
visit  to  the  Maimi  Sequarium  or  historic  Villa  Vizcaya. 
Call  Gold  Coast  Cruises  (945-5461),  or  ask  the  hotel  desk 
for  the  latest  schedules. 

Miami  Beach  is  only  now  rediscovering  the  charms  of 
it’s  Art  Deco  buildings,  with  their  streamlined  design, 
pastel  colors,  portholes  and  racing  stripes.  For  a  tour  of 
the  mile-square  historic  district  on  southern  Miami  Beach, 
call  the  Miami  Design  Preservation  League  (1236  Ocean 
Dr.,  Room  11;  672-2014). 

Shopping 

You’ll  find  shops  for  almost  every  taste  (plus  a  six- 
screen  cinema  and  an  indoor  carnival)  at  the  Omni  com¬ 
plex,  1601  Biscayne  Blvd.  For  a  fashion  foray  amid  names 
like  Saks,  Bonwit-Teller  and  Nieman-Marcus,  try  the  Bal 
Harbour  Shops  (97(X)  Collins  Ave.;  866-0311).  And  for  a 
unique  collecton  of  exotic  boutiques  in  lavish  surround¬ 
ings,  Coconut  Grove’s  Mayfair  Shops  (2911  Grand  Ave.; 
448-1700)  is  a  browser’s  dream. 

Sports 

May  is  a  bit  early  for  the  Miami  Dolphins  and  a  bit  late 
for  baseball  spring  traning,  but  Miami’s  racetracks  and 
jai-alai  frontons  are  a  good  bet.  Head  across  the  Julia 
Tuttle  Causeway  to  Calder  Race  Course  (21001  NE  27th 
Ave.;  625-1311),  greyhound  racing  at  Biscayne  Kennel 
Club  (320  NW  1 15th  St. ;  754-3484)  or  the  fast-paced  Span¬ 
ish  handball  game  at  the  Mianii  Jai-Alai  Fronton,  3500  NW 
37th  Ave;  633-9661). 

If  you’d  rather  play  than  watch,  tennis  is  available  at  the 
Fontainebleau  Racquet  Club  and  at  most  Miami  Beach 
city  parks  and  golf  at  Bayshore  Golf  Course  (2301  Alton 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


A  prize-filled  week  for  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Texas  daily  and  its  D.C.  bureau  reporter  win  Pulitzer,  three 
other  awards  for  series  on  flawed  military  helicopters 


T.  Turcol 


W.  AAarimow 


L.  Morgan 


J.  Reed 


J.  Franklin 


R.  Savage 


AAARK  THOMPSON  is  the  center  of  attention  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  newsroom  as  the  staff  joined  in  the 
celebration  which  included  champagne  and  bonuses  to  the 
editorial  and  circulation  staffs. 


on  the  Columbia  University  campus 
in  New  York  City,  the  series  had 
already  won  the  public  service  prize 
in  the  5 1st  annual  National  Headliner 
Awards  competition  and  The  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Award  in  the 
Public  Service  (over  1(X),(K)0  circula¬ 
tion)  category. 

News  that  the  Star-Telegram  had 
won  its  first  Pulitzer  for  reporting  was 
greeted  with  cheers  and  champagne  in 
a  newsroom  party.  Executive  editor 
Jack  B.  Tinsley  used  a  megaphone  to 
shout  above  the  din,  praising  Thomp¬ 
son  and  others  who  produced  he 
story. 

The  series  also  garnered  Thompson 
a  runner-up  status  in  the  1985  Pulitzer 
category  for  investigative  reporting. 

He  joined  the  Star-Telegram  in 
January  1979,  and  now  works  with 
Washington  bureau  chief  Dave  Mont¬ 
gomery,  specializing  in  covering  the 
defense  industry. 

Earlier,  Thompson  was  county 
court  house  and  political  reporter  for 


another  Capital  Cities  Communica- 
tons  Inc.,  newspaper,  the  Oakland 
Press  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rhode  Island  Pendulum,  a 
weekly  in  East  Greenwich,  R.I.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Public 
Communicaton  at  Boston  University. 

Publisher  Phillip  J.  Meek  was 
praised  by  Tinsley  during  the  celebra¬ 
tion  “for  bearing  the  heat  from  Bell 
critics  and  from  about  1 ,000  subscri¬ 
bers  who  canceled  their  subscrip¬ 
tions.” 

Meek  said,  “I  think  that  what  peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  lose  sight  of  is  the  fact  that 
Bell  Helicopter  had  tried  to  get  the 
military  to  make  changes,  and  the 
military  did  not.  It  was  not  until  the 
series  ran  that  the  military  did  some¬ 
thing  they  refused  to  do  for  more  than 
a  decade.  Instead  of  costing  jobs,  it 
actually  increased  overtime  last 
summer.” 

During  the  celebration  Tinsley 
announced  bonuses  of  $250  for  all  full¬ 
time  newsroom  and  circulation  em¬ 
ployees. 


THE  CELEBRATION  BEGINS  at  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  as  Executive  Editor  Jack  Tinsley  gets  ready  to 
officially  announce  the  paper  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Public  Service. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
its  Washington  bureau  reporter  held  a 
round  of  celebration  from  the  Texas 
newsroom  to  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondent’s  Association  dinner  in 
Washington.  D.C.  last  week. 

Not  only  was  the  1985  Pulitzer 
Prize  Gold  Medal  for  Public  Service 
won  by  the  Star-Telegram  for  report¬ 
ing  by  Mark  J.  Thompson  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  24,  but  the  prize-filled 
week  was  climaxed  Saturday  evening 
in  Washington  when  Thompson  was 
named  winner  of  the  41st  annual 
Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  Award 
for  the  same  series  on  a  design  flaw  in 
Bell  helicopters  that  has  been  blamed 
for  the  deaths  of  250  U.S.  servicemen 
since  1%7. 


Last  week’s  awards  brought  a  total 
of  four  national  prizes  for  the  helicop¬ 
ter  series  to  the  Star-Telegram  and  to 
Thompson. 

Before  the  Pulitzer  Prize  announce¬ 
ment  by  President  Michael  I.  Sovem 
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TEAM  COVERAGE 
OF  OLYMPICS 
WINS  PULITZER 


The  Register  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  spot  news  photogra¬ 
phy  for  its  coverage  of  the  Olympic 
Games.  The  newspaper  was  officially  rep¬ 
resented  by  (from  left)  Rick  Rickman,  Hal 
Stoelze,  and  Brian  Smith. 


The  Star-Telegram  won  its  first 
Pulitzer  in  198 1  for  photos  by  Larry  C. 
Price  on  a  revolution  in  Liberia.  Price, 
now  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
was  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize  roster  last 
Wednesday  also  for  his  second 
Pulitzer. 

The  Inquirer  had  another  winner, 
William  K.  Marimow  in  the  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  category.  Also  News- 
day  staff  members  were  awarded 
Pulitzers  in  international  reporting 
and  commentary. 

Each  award  category  carries  a 
$1,000  grant  with  the  exception  of  the 
public  service  honor,  which  is  the 
Gold  Medal. 

The  journalism  prizes  awarded  on 
recommendation  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Board  follow: 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTING— 

Thomas  Turcol  of  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk,  won 
the  general  news  reporting  award 
which  is  given  for  a  distinguished  ex¬ 
ample  of  reporting  within  a  newspap¬ 
er’s  area  of  circulation  that  meets 
“the  daily  challenges  of  journalism.’’ 
His  prize  was  for  City  Hall  coverage 
exposing  the  corruption  of  a  local  eco¬ 
nomic  development  official. 

The  winner,  with  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  the  Ledger-Star  since  last 
May  as  a  government  and  political  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Chesapeake  bureau,  pre¬ 
viously  had  spent  seven  years  with 
the  Atlantic  City  Press. 

Also  nomiated  as  finalists  in  the 
general  news  category  were  Jonathan 
Kaufman  of  the  Boston  Globe  for  his 
series  on  neighborhood  activism  in 
Boston,  and  the  staff  of  the  Helena 
(Mont.)  Independent  Record,  for  its 
deadline  coverage  of  the  worst  forest 
fire  in  Helena’s  history. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING— 

Two  prizes  of  $1,000  each  were 
awarded  for  distinguished  examples 
of  investigative  reporting  within  a 
newspaper’s  area  of  circulation  by  an 
individual  or  team. 

William  K.  Marimow  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer  received  a  prize  for 
his  revelation  that  city  police  dogs  has 
attacked  more  than  350  people.  The 
expose  led  to  investigations  of  the  K-9 
unit  and  removal  of  a  dozen  officers. 


J.  Crosby  T.  Knudson 
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Lucy  Morgan  and  Jack  Reed  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  won  in  this 
category  for  their  investigation  of  the 
Pasco  County  sheriffs  office,  reveal¬ 
ing  corruption. 

Also  nominated  in  this  category 
was  Mark  J.  Thompson,  whose  re¬ 
porting  on  the  Huey  helicopters  won 
the  Gold  Medal  for  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

Marimow,  with  the  Inquirer  since 
1972  is  presently  a  general  assignment 
reporter  on  the  city  desk,  covering 
both  breaking  news  and  local  inves¬ 
tigative  projects. 

Lucy  Morgan  has  been  a  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  reporter  for  14  years, 
mostly  in  Pasco  County.  Her  success¬ 
ful  battle  in  1973-76  to  overturn  a  con¬ 
tempt  citation  for  refusing  to  reveal 
confidential  sources  became  a  land¬ 
mark  case  in  Florida. 

Jack  Reed  was  a  social  worker  for 
three  years  after  graduation  from  col¬ 
lege  and  then  earned  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  and  taught  English  before  joining 
the  Tallahasee  Democrat  as  a  repor¬ 
ter  in  1979.  He  has  been  in  the  Pasco 
bureau  for  three  years. 
EXPLANATORY  JOURNALISM— 

Jon  Franklin  of  the  Baltimore  Even¬ 


J.  Friedman  D.  Bell 


ing  Sun  won  in  this  newly  established 
catagory  for  a  distinguished  example 
that  “illuminates  signifcant  and  com¬ 
plex  issues.”  His  prize  of  $1,000  was 
for  a  seven-part  series  on  the  science 
of  molecular  psychiatry,  “The  Mind 
Fixers.” 

Franklin,  a  science  writer  for  the 
Evening  Sun  has  won  awards  from 
scientific  and  the  journalism  com¬ 
munities. 

He  joined  the  newspaper  following 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Maryland 

Nominated  as  finalists  in  the  ex¬ 
planatory  journalism  category  were 
the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  &  Re¬ 
cord  staff  for  a  series  on  the  complex 
role  of  tobacco  in  North  Carolina,  and 
Pam  Sprague  and  Rob  Orcutt  of  the 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald,  for  a 
special  section  on  the  city’s  growing 
Indochinese  refugee  population. 
SPECIALIZED  REPORTING— 

Randall  Savage  and  Jackie  Crosby 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News  won  the  award  which  recog¬ 
nizes  distinguished  work  on  a  special¬ 
ized  subject  for  their  in-depth  ex¬ 
amination  of  academics  and  athletics 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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Does  your  color  measure  up? 

Newspaper  executives  are  beginning  to  reaiize  the  neccessity 
of  co/or  usage,  according  to  a  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  study 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

It’s  not  as  cosmic  as  it  sounds,  but 
by  the  year  2010  virtually  all  daily 
newspapers  will  offer  high  quality 
process  color  every  day. 

That  figure  came  from  a  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  study  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  advertising,  where  of  250 
advertising  decision  makers,  80% 
agreed  on  the  above  prediction.  More 
importantly,  90%  believe  it  will  have  a 
positive  effect  on  advertising. 

But  can  newspapers  deliver  top 
quality  color  newspaper  printing? 
What  are  the  restrictions  and  limita¬ 
tions?  Can  newspapers  compete  qual¬ 
itatively  with  other  color  mediums  to 
gamer  a  larger  share  of  the  advertising 
and  reading  markets? 

Newspaper  executives  are  realiz¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  color,  as  a  recent 
Ad  Bureau  survey  shows  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  newspapers  using  full  color 
doubled  between  1979  and  1983,  with 
a  jump  from  12%  to  28%. 

More  than  half  (53%)  of  weekday 
copies  in  circulation  now  use  editorial 
full  color,  with  movement  toward  the 
inside  pages  instead  of  just  the  front 
page.  (In  papers  of  1(X),(XX)  or  more 
circulation,  61%  in  1983  used  full  col¬ 
or  on  other  pages.  Fifty  percent  of 


papers  with  50,000  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  use  full  color  on  inside  pages.  In 
papers  with  circulations  49,000,  62% 
utilize  color  inside.) 

Attention  to  newspaper  color  con¬ 
sistently  has  produced  higher  recog¬ 
nition  scores,  the  Ad  Bureau  said. 
Studies  also  showed  greater  reading 
of  body  copy  of  color  ads,  with  a  read¬ 
ing  increase  of  50%  to  80%. 


Studies  also  showed 
greater  reading  of  body 
copy  of  color  ads,  with  a 
reading  Increase  of  50% 
to  80%. 


Reader  attitudes  were  measured  in 
a  four-city  study  (Buffalo,  Oklahoma, 
Des  Moines  and  Portland)  compari¬ 
son  of  four-color  ads  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  conducted  in  1961. 
Identical  full-page  ads  were  run  in 
both  magazines  and  newspapers,  then 
the  magazine  ads  were  glued  into  re¬ 
cent  copies  of  magazines  and  the 
newspaper  ads  were  glued  into  recent 
copies  of  local  newspapers.  Personal 
interviews  with  600  women  (using  13 
to  14  scales  to  measure  emotional 
meanings  conveyed  by  the  ad)  asked 
what  she  liked  or  disliked  about  the 
ad. 

Newspaper  versions  compared 
with  magazine  versions  on  over  180 
items'  showed  only  six  comparisons 
registering  major  differences.  (There 
was  no  difference  in  over  175  com¬ 
parisons.)  Of  the  six  differences,  four 
favored  the  newspaper  ad  because  it 
was  more  modern,  more  eye¬ 
catching,  more  memorable  and  elic¬ 
ited  less  of  a  dislike  for  the  “too  dull, 
too  dark”  color  in  newspaper. 

When  respondents  were  asked  to 
evaluate  the  object  portrayed  in  the 
illustration,  the  magazine  reproduc¬ 
tion  fared  better.  However,  no  differ¬ 
ence  was  registered  between  the  two 
types  of  reproduction  in  experiencing 
or  reacting  to  the  ads,  particularly  for 
appetite  appeal,  understanding  peo¬ 
ple  or  situations,  image  of  people  who 
might  use  the  product,  or  heightening 


a  desire  to  use  the  product. 

Actually,  the  Ad  Bureau  said,  when 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  ads 
were  compared  as  a  group,  the  news¬ 
paper  versions  enjoyed  a  slight 
advantage  “due  to  the  unusualness  of 
the  newspaper  ads.” 

To  get  a  picture  of  present  percep¬ 
tions  of  newspaper  color  from  the 
advertising  viewpoint,  the  NAB  con¬ 
ducted  a  survey  of 400  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives,  including  client  advertising 
directors,  agency  media  directors, 
agency  account  directors  and  agency 
creative  directors  about  current 
newspaper  color.  The  executives 
were  located  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  20%  based  in  New  York. 

The  study  found  that  advertising 
executives  (70%)  like  using  process 
color  for  getting  ad  attention,  con¬ 
veying  prestige  and  creating  impact. 
Color  is  considered  far  superior  to 
black  and  white  when  reaching  read¬ 
ers,  but  in  six  out  of  10  cases,  the 
execs  named  magazines  as  their  first 
choice  for  print  color. 

Although  creative  directors  were 
more  predisposed  toward  newspap¬ 
ers  for  effectiveness,  46%  said  “hard¬ 
ly  any  newspapers  print  good  ROP 
color.”  Thirty-five  percent  said  less 
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than  half  of  all  newspapers  print  de¬ 
cent  ROP  and  only  2%  of  aJl  polled 
thought  all  newspapers  delivered 
good  color.  The  first  problem  is  incon¬ 
sistency. 

“Right  now,  if  you  put  a  color  ad  in 
50  newspapers,  25  have  some  prob¬ 
lem.  That’s  why  I  never  recommend 
color,’’  said  one  advertising  staffer. 

Newspapers  need  to  upgrade  their 
plants  to  deliver  consistently  good 
color,  which  includes  new  presses 
and  quality  paper,  the  execs  said.  Fre¬ 
quent  mention  was  made  of  paper 
quality,  presses,  poor  registration, 
screening  and  inks. 


The  study  found  that 
advertising  executives 
(70%)  iike  using  process 
co/or  for  getting  ad 
attention,  conveying 
prestige  and  creating 
impact 


“With  newsprint  the  colors  are 
likely  to  bleed  and  you  can  see  the 
print  on  the  other  side  of  the  page, 
which  detracts  from  the  overall 
effect  .  .  .  the  equipment  used  to 
print  the  ad  gives  lousy  reproduction 
and  the  stock  of  paper  they  use  is  of 
low  quality  .  .  .  they  just  don’t  have 
quality  control  and  they  don’t  care,’’ 
were  some  of  the  concerns  voiced  by 
those  polled. 

“The  registration  is  important.  By 
that  I  mean  all  the  colors  matching  up. 
Not  only  does  that  vary  from  paper  to 
paper,  it  varies  from  issue  to  issue 
within  one  paper  .  .  .  Newspapers 
are  notorious  for  poor  color.  The  last 


thing  is  the  people  who  run  the  press¬ 
es,  the  people  in  quality  control.  If 
these  people  are  not  doing  their  job,  if 
they’re  negligent,  then  this  too  will 
affect  good  color  reproduction.’’ 


Poor  color  separation 

Other  comments  continued  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  efficient, 
high-speed  presses,  less  absorbent 
paper  and  knowledgeable  personnel 
educated  in  the  fine  art  of  printing 
newspaper  color. 

The  advertisers  polled  also  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  the  kind  of 
material  submitted  by  the  advertisers 
or  agencies. 

Additionally,  availability  in  all  ma¬ 
jor  markets  —  at  competitive  prices 
— would  make  buying  newspaper  col¬ 
or  advertising  more  attractive. 

“There  are  several  agencies  who 
don’t  understand  that  printing  of  col¬ 
or  ads  is  different  in  newspapers  than 
it  is  in  magazines.  Newspapers  don’t 
really  have  the  technology  to  make 
good  color  and  some  agencies  don’t 
take  that  into  account  when  they  pre¬ 


pare  their  ads,’’  one  interviewee  prof¬ 
fered. 

Blanket  observations  volunteered 
by  those  polled  included: 

•  Newspa[^rs  don’t  promote  their 
color  capability. 

•  Newspapers  don’t  care  about  the 
advertisers’  need  for  quality. 

•  Ad  execs  would  use  more  color  if 
other  advertisers  did. 

•  Ad  execs  need  more  effectiveness 
research. 

•  Color  premiums  make  no  sense 
from  paper  to  paper. 

•  Color  minimums  are  “out¬ 
rageous.” 

•  Lead  times  and  day-of-the-week 
restrictions  are  inhibitory. 


“Right  rtow,  if  you  put 
a  coior  ad  in  50 
newspapers,  25  have 
some  probiem.  Thafs 
why  i  never  recommend 
coior,”  said  one 
advertising  staffer. 


Other  elements  of  color  newspaper 
advertising  of  concern  were  availabil¬ 
ity  in  all  major  papers  in  top  markets, 
flexibility  in  ad  location,  no  restric¬ 
tion  on  ad  size  or  day  of  the  week  and 
no  special  preparation  of  ads. 

Editorial  color  demanded  attention 
as  well,  the  advertising  personnel 
said. 

“If  papers  used  their  editorial  mate¬ 
rials  with  color  to  enhance  our  ads  it 
would  have  a  major  effect  on  our  out¬ 
look  towards  color  advertising  in 
newspapers.  Our  prospective  clients 
are  more  likely  to  be  reading  the  edito¬ 
rial  section  with  sincere  interest.” 


Understanding  color  is  the  key 

Experts  say  its  not  how  much  you  spend  on  equipment,  but 
knowing  how  to  use  it  that  wiii  iead  to  quaiity  coior  reproduction 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Expanding  the  newspaper  color 
spectrum  from  black-and-white  to  full 
color  seems  to  be  inevitable,  but  not 
without  its  price,  aches  and  pains. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  u|jgrading  and  modifying  their 
systems  to  accommodate  the  need  for 
color,  which  experts  say  will 
strengthen  ad  revenues.  Meanwhile, 
newspapers  will  spend  thousands  and 
even  millions  of  dollars  to  make  color 
capability  possible. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 


Times-Mirror  Co.  flagship  paper,  the 
Olympic  games  sparked  the  paper’s 
drive  into  full  color  two  years  ago. 
Seeing  its  spotlight  role  as  host  news¬ 
paper,  the  Times  spent  $16  million  to 
bring  real-life  color  to  its  pages. 

“It’s  a  difficult  thing,  to  produce 
newspaper  color,”  said  Mike  Feasey, 
Times  production  color  coordinator 
and  former  color  equipment  salesper¬ 
son  for  Crosfield  Electronics,  Inc.  “It 
gets  difficult  because  you  interface 
with  editorial  and  production  and 
advertising.” 


Additionally,  it  is  difficult  in  the 
sense  of  reproducing  color  as  ade¬ 
quately  as  publications  using  coated 
stock,  which  has  an  absorption  rate  of 
1  to  19  in  comparison  to  newsprint  at  1 
to  9.  Other  problems  include  dot  gain, 
off  register  and  inconsistent  color. 

Because  newsprint  is  more  absor¬ 
bent  than  heavier  and  coated  stock, 
the  original  art  must  be  cleaner  and 
brighter  than  an  advertisement  featur¬ 
ing  a  soft,  muted  conglomerate, 
Feasey  said.  Contrast  is  limited  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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UPl  files  ‘Chapter  11’ 

Citing  iiabiiities  of  $45  miiiion,  the  financiaiiy-troubied 
wire  service  seeks  ‘breathing  space’  to  reorganize  its  finances 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Citing  liabilities  of  $45  million  — 
more  than  double  previous  estimates 
—  United  Press  International  filed  for 
protection  from  its  creditors  under 
Chapter  1 1  of  the  federal  bankruptcy 
code. 

The  78-year-old  wire  service  said 
Chapter  1 1  protection  was  needed  to 
give  it  “breathing  space"  while  it 
attempts  to  reorganize  its  finances. 
The  Chapter  1 1  filing  prevents  credi¬ 
tors  from  calling  in  their  debts  and 
forcing  UPI  to  terminate  operations 
and  liquidate  its  assets. 

UPI’s  1,850  employees  were  told 
on  April  25  not  to  cash  their 
paychecks  because  the  company  did 
not  have  enough  funds  to  cover  them. 
The  company  went  to  bankruptcy 
court  on  April  30  and  received  author¬ 
ization  to  take  $1.38  million  from  its 
line  of  credit  with  its  principal  lender 
in  order  to  cover  the  paychecks. 

More  layoffs 

In  a  related  cost-cutting  measure, 
the  wire  service  laid  off  80  employees 
without  notice  on  Friday,  April  26. 
UPI  is  also  asking  the  bankruptcy 
court  to  allow  it  to  borrow  enough 
money  to  give  four  weeks’  severance 
pay  to  35  of  the  terminated  em¬ 
ployees. 


Levine  said  that  the 
Chapter  11  proceeding 
wouid  give  UPi  a  “dean 
baiance  sheet”  and  wouid 
heip  attract  investors 
because  “they  wouid 
know  every  penny  that 
you  owe.” 


UPI’s  co-owners,  Douglas  Ruhe 
and  William  Geissler,  whose  stock 
under  the  March  7  reorganization 
agreement  was  held  in  proxy, 
appeared  in  court  to  press  their  claim 
that  control  of  the  company  reverted 
to  them  as  a  result  of  the  Chapter  1 1 
proceeding. 

“We  control  our  own  stock,  pend¬ 
ing  what  the  judge  says,”  Geissler 


told  E&P  prior  to  the  court  hearing. 

The  judge  turned  down  their  motion 
that  UPI's  request  for  new  financing 
not  be  allowed. 

Ruhe  and  Geissler  maintained  that 
there  were  several  buyers  interested 
in  UPI.  Their  attorney  wanted  the 
court  to  hold  off  on  any  action  to  give 
any  potential  buyer  more  time  to  put 
together  a  proposal.  UPI  objected, 
and  the  judge  sided  with  them. 

One  potential  buyer  was  said  to  be 
an  investor  group  led  by  Pedro  Lopez, 
an  executive  of  General  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Company  of  Miami. 
Ruhe  and  Geissler  also  said  that  Reu¬ 
ters  was  interested  in  UPI. 

UPI’s  management  maintained  that 
the  March  7  agreement,  in  which 
Ruhe  and  Geissler  relinquished  con¬ 
trol  of  the  company  to  chairman  Luis 
Nogales,  remains  in  force.  The  proxy 
committee  overseeing  Ruhe’s  and 
Geissler’s  83%  holdings  includes 
Nogales,  Wire  Service  Guild  presi¬ 
dent  William  Morrissey  and  Ruhe. 

Nogales,  outside  the  courtroom, 
charged  that  Ruhe  and  Geissler  were 
“incompetent”  owners  and  had 
negotiated  “bad  deals  involving  the 
businesses  of  UPI.” 

UPI  president  Ray  Wechsler  said 
the  news  service  had  been  consider¬ 
ing  filing  for  Chapter  11  “for  some 
time”  and  stated  UPI’s  creditors  and 
secured  lenders  supported  the  move. 

“This  will  help  us  make  the  com¬ 
pany  more  attractive  to  outside  inves¬ 
tors,”  he  said. 

Richard  Levine,  an  attorney  with 
Hill  &  Barlow,  Boston,  who  is  one  of 
UPI’s  main  lawyers  in  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  said  tile  Chapter  1 1  filing  gener¬ 
ated  “genuine  excitement  and  enthu¬ 
siasm”  among  its  creditors,  lenders 
and  the  Wire  Service  Guild. 

“The  creditors  thought  this  was 
long  overdue,”  Levine  said.  “This 
gives  everyone  a  real  sense  of  confi¬ 
dence.  UPI  is  on  an  even  keel.  There 
is  an  orderly  proceeding  now.” 

Levine  said  that  the  Chapter  1 1  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  give  UPI  a  “clean  bal¬ 
ance  sheet”  and  would  help  attract 
investors  because  “they  would  know 
every  penny  that  you  owe.” 

In  papers  filed  with  the  U.S.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  UPI  said  its  liabilities  came  to 


$45  million  while  its  assets  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  $20  million. 

The  court  papers  listed  about  1 ,500 
creditors,  including  $8  million  to  $10 
million  in  secured  debts  to  Foothill 
Financial  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles  and 
four  other  unnamed  creditors.  Footh¬ 
ill  is  UPI’s  main  lender.  UPI’s  debt  to 
Foothill  alone  is  reported  to  be  at  least 
$6  million. 


Nogaies,  outside  the 
courtroom,  charged  that 
Ruhe  and  Geissier  were 
“incompetent”  owners 
and  had  negotiated  “bad 
deais  invoMng  the 
businesses  of  UPi.” 


The  company  itemized  debts  to  its 
top  20  unsecured  creditors,  including 
$6.1  million  to  AT&T  Communica¬ 
tions,  which  provides  telephone  lines 
for  news  and  photo  transmissions; 
$2.1  million  to  Equatorial  Com¬ 
munications  Co.,  which  provides 
satellite-receive  dishes  to  UPI  clients; 
and  $1.3  million  to  American  Express 
Co.,  which  provides  company  credit 
cards. 

Taxes  owed  to  IRS 

UPI  also  owes  $1.77  million  in  back 
payroll  taxes  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  recently  placed  a  lien 
on  the  company’s  assets. 

The  IRS  and  Foothill  argued  in 
court  over  whose  debt  should  take 
priority  in  the  Chapter  11  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  two  sides  plan  to  try  to  settle 
the  matter  out  of  court. 

In  previous  stories  of  UPI’s  finan¬ 
cial  troubles,  the  wire  service’s  debts 
were  estimated  at  $17  million  to  $20 
million. 

William  Adler,  a  UPI  spokesman, 
said  the  $20-million  figure  was  for 
accounts  payable.  The  remainder  of 
the  $45  million  in  liabilities  included 
leases,  deferred  compensation,  $2.5 
million  in  liabilities  overseas  and 
other  items. 

Levine  said  the  $45  million  was  a 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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Beginning  Sunday,  May  5 ,  the  Dallas  Outlook  let’s  everyone  read  what’s  on 

Times  Herald  sports  a  brand  new  look.  the  minds  of  important  decision  makers,  like 
New  features  and  expanded  coverage .  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger. 

More  of  the  things  Dallas  readers  want  to  And  TV  Times  helps  Dallas  readers  get 

read ,  on  the  one  day  they  have  more  time  to  a  better  picture  of  what ’s  on  TV,  including 
enjoy  them.  complete  cable  listings  and  descriptions. 

Like  Dallas  City,  our  colorful  new  city  Plus  we  still  deliver  all  their  old  favor- 

magazine  that  covers  Dallas  from  cover  to  ites:  Erma,  Art,  Andy,  Abby,  Skip,  Garfield, 
cover.  Doonesbury  and  more . 

Inside  Sports,  for  a  close-up  view  of  So,  Sunday,  May  5  is  a  big  day  for  us. 

what’s  up  in  sports.  Featuring  the  biggest  And  we  think  readers  will  agree,  we’ve  never 
events  down  to  their  smallest  detail .  looked  better. 

DallasTimes  Herald 


MEDIA  LAW  TODAY 


The  Washington  Post  case  —  a  court  imposed  censorship 


By  Jack  C.  Landau 

The  influential  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  here  has  handed  down  an  abu¬ 
sive  opinion  establishing  broad  inter¬ 
nal  censorship  guidelines  for  newspa- 
p)ers  to  follow  if  they  want  to  protect 
themselves  from  libel  judgments  of 
malice  with  heavy  punitive  damages. 

Among  these  court-imposed  news¬ 
room  guidelines  for  “fairness”  are 
that:  Newspapers  should  not  fre¬ 
quently  publish  “high  impact”  inves¬ 
tigative  type  articles;  Should  not  pub¬ 
lish  a  story  over  the  objections  of  a 
copy  editor;  Should  not  publish  a  sto¬ 
ry  until  the  subject  of  it — if  he  asks — 
is  given  a  chance  to  respond  to  writing 
to  written  questions;  and  Should  not 
assume  that  the  head  of  a  huge  and 
controversial  company,  such  as  Mo¬ 
bil  Oil,  is  a  “public  figure.” 

The  2-1  decision  upheld  a  jury  ver¬ 
dict  of  malice  and  $2.05  million  in 
damages  against  the  Washington 
Post  Co.  for  publishing  an  article  say¬ 
ing  that  the  president  of  Mobil,  Wil¬ 
liam  Tavoulareas,  had  used  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  company  to  help  “set 
up”  his  son  in  the  oil  shipping  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Post  general  counsel,  Bois- 
feuillet  Jones,  said  that  the  newspaper 
“is  most  certainly  going  to  seek  a  re¬ 
hearing”  from  the  full  nine-judge 
court. 

The  opinion  is  probably  the  most 
intrusive  decision  in  terms  of  editorial 
independence  handed  down  by  any 
court  of  note  in  at  least  the  last  20 
years. 

It  reaffirms  what  this  author  has 


(Landau  is  a  prize-winning  lawyer- 
journalist;  senior  trustee  [former 
executive  director]  &  First  Amend¬ 
ment  counsel  to  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press;  and  a  law  columnist  for  the  New- 
house  Newspapers.) 


been  urging  for  the  past  14  months: 
that  the  press  must  start  a  nationwide 
coalition,  led  by  an  aggressive  and 
prominent  publisher,  to  end  punitive 
damages,  in  both  the  state  and  federal 
courts. 

For  example,  the  Washington  Post 
Co.  jury  determined  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  by  asking  Mr.  Tavoulareas  how 
much  he  had  spent  on  legal  bills:  $1.8 
million  was  the  answer  and  that  was 
the  award. 


It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the 
Post’s  alleged  error  could 
have  come  through  being 
“reckiess”  with  the  truth 
when  the  articie  was 
substantiated  by  the  staff 
in  investigation. 


Punitive  damages  are  levied  by  a 
jury  if  there  is  malice  or  recklessness, 
and  the  amount  of  the  award  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  relation  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  malice,  not  the  size  of  an 
attorney’s  bill. 

Many  First  Amendment  lawyers 
don’t  think  that  the  Post  case  should 
ever  have  gone  to  trial  because  the 
main  point  of  the  story — that  Mr.  Ta¬ 
voulareas  helped  his  son — was  the 
same  conclusion  reached  by  a  much 
more  exhaustive  SEC  staff  investiga¬ 
tion  later. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  Post’s  alleged  error  could  have 
come  through  being  “reckless”  with 
the  truth  when  the  article  was  substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  staff  investigation. 

What  the  court  of  appeals  did  was 
to  review  what  it  claimed  was  impor¬ 
tant  evidence  of  recklessness  or  mal- 


Landau  takes  leave  of  absence 


Jack  Landau  has  taken  a  six-month 
leave-of-absence  from  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

When  he  returns  around  October, 
Landau  said  it  will  probably  not  be  in 
the  executive  director’s  post  he  has 
filled  for  15  years. 

Instead,  Landau  indicated,  he  will 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  First 
Amendment  and  legal  issues. 

The  administrative  paper  work. 


answering  letters,  running  the  office 
and  making  trips  and  speeches  in 
order  to  raise  funds  took  so  much  of 
his  time,  Landau  said,  that  very  little 
time  was  left  to  devote  to  his  real  area 
of  expertise  —  legal  issues. 

Jane  Kirtley,  a  staff  member  since 
last  September,  will  serve  as  acting 
executive  director. 

During  his  leave,  Landau  plans  to 
spend  time  with  his  children. 


ice  in  the  reporting  and  editing  of  the 
article.  What  it  really  did,  according 
to  the  dissenting  judge,  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  itself  as  a  “journalism  review 
board”  setting  its  own  standards  in 
place  of  the  accepted  standards  of  a 
fine  newspaper;  and,  in  the  process, 
revised  all  of  “libel  jurisprudence” 
and  the  First  Amendment. 

Here  are  some  of  the  court-imposed 
standards  for  what  the  court  claims  is 
ethical  and  fair  news  reporting: 

1.  Malice  against  the  Post — or 
any  other  newspaper — can  be  inferred 
if  the  newspaper  follows  “a  sensa- 
tionalistic  policy”  of  publishing 
“high  impact’  ’  articles  with  good  dis¬ 
play.  (This  shows,  the  court  said,  that 
the  newspaper  has  an  on-going  “mo¬ 
tive”  to  be  unfair  in  order  to  “attract 
attention”  and  to  “boost  circula¬ 
tion.”) 

2.  Malice  can  be  inferred  against  a 
newspaper  (such  as  the  Post)  if  a 
board  or  senior  editors  publishes  an 
article  after  reviewing  a  copy  editor’s 
objections.  (This  is  because,  the  court 
says,  the  copy  editor,  had  put  news¬ 
paper  “on  notice”  the  story  was  in¬ 
adequate.) 

3.  Malice  can  be  inferred  if  the 
newspaper  publishes  the  story  with¬ 
out  much  comment  by  the  subject  be¬ 
cause  he  declined  to  talk  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  insisted  on  responding  to 
written  questions.  (This  shows,  the 
court  said,  that  the  newspaper  does 
not  want  to  give  the  person  a  full 
chance  to  respond  and  it  “does  not 
appear  .  .  .  unreasonable”  to  im¬ 
pose  this  requirement  of  written 
answers  on  the  Post.) 

4.  Malice  can  be  inferred  against  a 
newspaper  when  it  refuses  to  publish 
a  retraction  about  a  story  it  believes  to 
be  accurate,  but  is  later  found  by  a 
jury  to  be  in  error.  (The  jury  verdict, 
the  court  says,  shows  that  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  evaluation  of  its  story — and  its 
decision  not  to  retract  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  jury  verdict — was  reckless.) 

5.  Malice  can  be  inferred  against  a 
newspaper  if  there  is  the  merest  hos¬ 
tile  comment  made  during  the  give 
and  take  of  editorial  sessions  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  young  reporters. 

For  example,  it  was  evidence  of 
malice  against  the  Post  that  one  re¬ 
porter  puffed  it  isn’t  often  you  can 
“knock  off”  a  large  oil  company  like 
Mobil.  Similarly,  the  court  cited  an¬ 
other  offhand  comment  when  a  re¬ 
porter  said  he  thought  his  articie  was 
going  to  “get”  Mr.  Tavoulareas. 

And  another  example  of  malice  was 
(Continued  on  page  138) 
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Starting  May  6,  all  Dallas  readers  have  to  business  in  Dallas.  And  columns  by  corporate 
do  is  open  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  for  the  most  wizards  likeTom  Peters,  the  author  of  “In  Search 

complete  business  weekly  in  Dallas.  of  Excellence” 

It’s  called  Dallas,  Inc.  Readers  who  miss  the  grand  opening  of 

And  every  Monday  morning  it’ll  open  up  Dallas,  Inc.  first  thing  this  Monday,  might  be  out 
an  entire  world  of  business  news .  From  the  latest  of  business  conversations  all  week  long . 
high-tech  news  to  the  low-down  on  real  estate  So,  now  you  know  why  business  has  never 

deals.With  profiles  on  the  big  names  behind  big  been  better  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
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Win 

the  direct 
marketing 
war  with 


A 

^Aggressive  direct  marketers  are  capturing  a  large  share 
of  available  national  and  local  advertising  dollars.  And  newspapers  that  can’t 
guarantee  their  advertisers  total  market  penetration  are  losing  ground  fast. 
To  combat  the  direct  marketing  strategy,  many  newspa^rs 
launched  total  market  products  witii  Sunday  WOMAN.  Here’s  what 
three  of  them  have  discovered: 


Since  This  Week’s  intro¬ 
duction,  insert  lineage  has 
quadrupled...  Non¬ 
subscriber  distribution  has 
increased  from  175,000  in 
1982  to  275,000  today.  And 
Sunday  WOMAN’S  col¬ 
umns  within  This  Week 
have  been  instrumental  in 
its  resounding  53.1% 
reader  recall  marks  as 
compared  to  Advo’s  2.4% 
and  Galaxy  of  Values’ 
8.2%.’*  Paul  Borganlt, 

Display  Solos  Manaoor 
Arlington  Hoights  (III.) 

Doily  Horola 

'PMldock  Publicatkms 

Maiket  Research  Department,  1884 


TheJF^sno  ^ 


Since  Sunday 
WOMAN’S  inclusion 
within  This  Week,  insert 
activity  has  tripled.  Sun¬ 
day  woman’s  product 
mix,  plus  our  subscriber/ 
non-subscriber  distribu¬ 
tion,  have  helped  us  qual¬ 
ify  for  a  second  class 
permit  —  giving  us  close 
to  a  50%  saving  in  post¬ 
age.’  Jim  Frodorkks 

MoflcAflnQ  MpiNMwr 
Frosno  (Co.)  Boo 


'When  we  added  Sun¬ 
day  woman,  the  tabloid 
format  created  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  weekly  maga¬ 
zine.  Our  readers  sent  in 
p<»itive  comments.  Adver¬ 
tisers  loved  Neighbors’ 
attractive  new  format  and 
high  readership  editorial 
content. 

Sunday  WOMAN  was 
exactly  what  we  needed 
to  make  Neighbors’  a 

winner!’  John  Poguo 

Solos/IWarfcoflng  Monojor 
Tho  Wodorto  (Co.)  Boo 


Sunday  WOMAN  delivers  lively,  well-written  stories  the  whole 
family  will  ei\joy.  Celebrity  profiles.  Entertainment  Health.  Money 
management.  Lifestyles  of  the  ’80s.  Without  adding  editorial  staff  you’ve  got  a 
complete  wrap.  Include  your  own  local  coverage.  Run  it  any  day  of  the  week. 
Title  it  what  you  want.  However  you  use  it,  Sunday  WOMAN  helps  you  create 
a  total  market  product  with  tested  reader  appeal.  And  that  appeals  to  advertisers! 
Start  planning  your  strategy.  Call  Dennis  Danko,  today, 
for  Sunday  WOMAN  details. 


Toll  free: 


1-800-223-7383  couec.:1.212-682-5600 


King 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
A  Division  of  The  Hears!  Corporation 


C  )f8S  Kir<g  FMtures  Syndicate.  Inc 
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“Iflhadiefilsed 
to  institute  a  negotiation 
or  had  not  persevered  in  it, 
I  should  have  been  d^jaded 
in  my  own  estimation 
as  a  man  of  honor” 

John  Adams,  1809 


John  Adams  clearly  believed  in  negotiated, 
mutually  agreeable  settlement  of  prob¬ 
lems.  For  nearly  100  years,  a  restrictive 
regulatory  system  stood  between  railroads 
and  their  customers,  making  negotiated  res¬ 
olution  of  problems  extremely  difficult— in 
some  cases  illegal.  The  debilitating  effects 
of  this  regulation  nearly  destroyed  our 
freight  rail  system. 

The  1980  Staggers  Rail  Act  lightened  the 
regulatory  burden,  allowing  railroads  to 
compete  vigorously  in  the  transportation 
marketplace.  With  new  flexibility  granted 
by  Staggers,  railroads  have  negotiated  more 
than  22,000  rate  contracts  with  willing  cus¬ 
tomers  in  just  four  years. 

This  ability  to  negotiate  contracts 
brought  about  improved  service  for  custom¬ 


ers  and  a  more  stable  business  environment 
for  the  railroads.  Many  contracts  resulted 
in  lower  rates  or  lower  rate  increases,  and 
many  more  provided  special  service  guaran¬ 
tees  or  customer  incentives. 

Negotiation  also  resolved  legitimate 
problems  several  customer  groups  had  with 
some  features  of  the  Act.  Railroads  nego¬ 
tiated  new  agreements  with  the  National 
Industrial  Transportation  League,  the 
American  Paper  Institute  and  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association.  Those  agree¬ 
ments  solved  problems  for  large  numbers  of 
railroad  customers  and  helped  thwart  spe¬ 
cial  interest  shippers  seeking  to  reregulate 
the  rail  system  for  their  own  benefit. 

These  special  interest  shippers,  masquer¬ 
ading  as  a  consumer  group  (CURE),  are 


urging  Congress  to  revise  Staggers  and 
reimpose  restrictive  regulations  that  would, 
in  effect,  force  other  shippers  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  share  freight  costs  of  the  companies 
CURE  represents. 

The  Staggers  Act  must  remain  intact  if 
America  is  to  have  a  viable  railroad  system. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  return  to  the  reg¬ 
ulatory  morass  that  stifled  competition  and 
foster^  economic  decay. 

For  more  information,  write: 

Freedom  of  Choice,  Dept.  512 ,  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  1920  L  Street, 

N.W.  )\^hington,  DC  20036. 
Or  if  you’re  on  a  deadline, 
call  us  at  (202)  835-9550  or 
9555. 


ASSOCIAnON  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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Say  hello  to  a  different  kind  of  Sunday  news-  buys  available,  each  delivering  your  magazine  ad 

paper  magazine.  A  magazine  with  deadlines  so  into  the  homes  of  involved,  upscale  Times  readers, 

short  you’ll  have  all  the  time  you  need  for  creative  But  the  possibilities  do  not  end  here.  Our 

planning.  Just  30  days  for  space  and  as  little  as  convenient  consumer  size  and  offset  printing  on 

15  days  for  materials  will  let  you  adjust  to  quick  coated  stock  will  mean  major  savings  for  you.  Be- 

market  developments  or  slow  clients.  cause  the  ads  you  place  in  other  regional,  weekly 

Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine  is  also  flexible.  and  monthly  magazines  can  be  scheduled  into  Los 

Our  weekly  zone  pages  afford  you  the  cost-effective  Angeles  Times  Magazine  with  virtually  no  new 

opportunity  to  target  your  advertising  to  specific  production  costs.  And  R.  R.  Donnelley’s  state-of- 

Times  markets.  From  San  Diego  north  to  the  the-art  presses  will  bring  out  the  best  in  your  ad’s 

San  Fernando  Valley,  there  are  seven  suburban  color  every  time. 


We’re  going  to  change  forever  the  way  you  think  about . 


( 

«i 


As  part  of  the  Sunday  Los  Angeles  Times,  our 
new  magazine  will  reach  more  than  2.8  million 
readers.  Putting  you  in  more  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  County  homes  than  a  regional  buy  in 
People,  Los  Angeles,  Playboy,  Time  and  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens  combined.  And  at  a  cost-per- 
thousand  considerably  lower  than  any  one  of  them. 

Editorially,  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine  will 
appeal  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  our  readers. 
Guided  by  Editorial  Director  Wally  Guenther  and 
four  associate  editors,  a  combination  of  Times 


writers,  photographers  and  noted  guest  journalists 
will  paint  a  rich,  textured  portrait  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  West.  From  the  foreign  to  the  familiar 
...the  startling  to  the  serene.  Creating  a  consistent 
environment  of  opportunity  for  your  advertising. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine.  It’s  an  industry 
innovation  with  endless  possibilities.  Join  the 
excitement  that  starts  Sunday,  October  6.  For  a 
prototype  and  complete  media  kit,  cail  toll  free 
1-800-LA  TIMES  (Ext. 3026).  Or  contact  a  Times 
account  executive  in  your  area. 


Sunday  newspaper  magazines,  i 


'[The  libcfiy  of  the  Press 
is  indeed  essential  to  the 
nature  of  a  free  state:  but 
this  consists  in  laying  no 
previous  restraints  on 
publications,  and  not  in 
freedom  from  censure  fo) 
criminal  matter  when 
published." 


SIR  WlI  I.IAMHl.AC  KSTOM 
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THE  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  HAMILTOV,  BERMUDA 
PROVIDING  PROTECrOV  Fm 


The  legal  complexities  of  contempo- 
journalism  can  cost  a  publisher 
his  business.  The  rising  incidence  of 
costiy  litigation  and  the  consequences 
resulting  from  strikes  are  well-docu¬ 
mented.  By  experience,  publishers 
have  been  made  painfully  aware  of  the 
stj^ering  costs  of  even  a  simple 
deiSise.  The  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 
insures  the  press  against  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  contemporary  litigation 
and  other  losses. 

Writing  its  first  newspaper  insurance 
policy  in  1939,  no  other  company  has 
more  expertise  in  insuring  a  free  press 
than  Mutual.  Mutual  covers  the  special 
insurance  needs  of  more  than  800 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
offers  a  broad  range  of  services  for 
the  newspaper  industry.  It  was  formed 
by  newspaper  men  and  women  to 
serve  the  newspaper  industry  by 
protecting  working  journalists  and 
their  publishers. 

Founded  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament 
of  Bermuda,  effective  March  30, 1961, 
The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
Hamilton,  Bermuda  owns  and  manages 
the  Territorial  Insurance  Company 
Limited,  Potomac  Insurance  Company 
Limited,  and  Mutual  Reinsurance 
Company  Limited.  Together,  these 
companies  cover  the  special  insurance 
needs  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  by  providing  strike,  libel,  and 
First  Amendment  insurance;  seminars 
on  the  prevention  of  libel  and  privacy 
suits;  and  special  policies  requested 
by  publishers  to  meet  unique 
requirements. 

LIBEL  INSURANCE 

Libel  insurance  from  The  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  of  Hamilton, 
Bermuda  is  available  to  qualified 
newspapers.  ANPA  publications  are 
offer^  occurrence  policies,  not  just 
claims  made.  Libel  insurance  pays  up 
to  10  million  dollars  per  occurrence 
(not  an  annual  aggregate)  with  low 


THE  PRESS 


deductibles.  With  fi^seven  years  of 
experience.  Mutual  is  still  the  only 
company  to  provide  punitive  damage 
coverage  across  the  U.S.  In  an  increas¬ 
ingly  litigious  industry.  The  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  provides  the  vital 
libel  coverage  needied  by  today’s 
newspapers. 

FIRST  AMENOVIENT 
INSURANCE 

Unique  to  the  histwy  of  the  insurance 
business.  First  Amendment  insurance 
is  now  available  in  conjunction  with 
libel  insurance.  Coverage  allows  the 
insured  to  prosecute  and/or  defend 
against  lawsuits  arising  for  invasion 
of  perceived  First  Amendment  rights 
by  State  and  Federal  (Courts  and  police 
incursions  into  newsrooms.  This 
program  also  allows  the  publisher  to 
manage  its  First  Amendment  cases  on 
its  own  behalf.  (Average  is  available 
up  to  $100,000  per  occurrence  (not  an 
annual  aggregate)  at  the  same  price 
as  comparable  amounts  of  libel 
insurance  coverage. 

STRIKE  INSURANCE 

Strike  insurance  by  The  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  helps  provide 
publishers  the  economic  leverage 
necessary  to  survive  a  strike.  Strike 
insurance  covers  net  profits,  fixed 
charges,  and  ordinary  business 
expenses  in  the  event  of  a  full  or 
partial  strike.  It  also  makes  a  provision 
for  adequate  security  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  physic^  plant  and 
personnel.  Strike  insurance  is  open 
once  a  year,  with  effective  coverage 
dates  from  July  1st  to  June  3()th.  New 
union  organization  drives  and  more 
resistance  to  increased  levels  of  auto¬ 
mation  in  newspaper  production  and 
distribution  now  make  strike  insurance 
more  valuable  than  ever. 

LIffiL  AND  PRDACY 
SEMINARS 

The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  is  the 
only  comply  to  provide  preventive 
assistance  in  the  form  of  seminars. 


Entitled  “How  to  Prevent  Libel  and 
Privacy  Suits,”  the  daylong  seminar 
is  offer^  across  North  America  to 
participating  ANPA  members.  The 
seminar  was  created  to  meet  the  needs 
of  publishers,  editors,  reporters,  and 
photographers.  It  offers  legal  expertise 
and  an  explanation  of  current  court 
dedsirms  affecting  libel,  public  and 
private  people,  actual  malice,  negli¬ 
gence,  embarr^ing  truths,  lies, 
distortions,  and  other  topics.  It  is 
presented  in  a  multi-media  format 
which  includes  ample  question-and- 
answer  periods  and  addresses  the 
differences  in  law  from  state-to-state. 
Offered  to  insured  members,  the 
seminar  is  invaluable  to  the  working 
journalist.  Contact:  Barbara  Dill  (305) 
576-8651. 

SPEOALPOUCIES 

Since  the  Fourth  Estate  is  now  func¬ 
tioning  in  an  increasingly  litigious 
society.  The  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  continues  to  explore  new 
means  to  assist  the  news^per  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  U.S.  and  C^anada.  Serving 
as  protectors  of  the  press  since  1939, 
the  directors  and  officers  of  these 
complies  have  more  combined 
experience  in  insuring  the  newspaper 
industry  than  any  insurance  group  in 
the  world.  To  meet  present  and  future 
needs.  The  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  urges  publishers  to  address 
their  questions  and  suggestions  for 
speciaJ  policies  for  consideration. 


THEMUTLAL 
I>SIJRANCE  CXIMRVNY 
OF  HAMILTON,  BERMUDA 

P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda 
(809)292-7633 
Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS 
AIRMAIL 
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How  Jack  Anderson 
turned  I^rade  readers 

into  writers. 

On  January  20,  1985,  Parade  Magazine  published  an  article  by  its 
Washington  Bureau  Chief  Jack  Anderson  on  government  waste.  The 
article  contained  a  coupon,  addressed  to  the  Citizens  Against  Waste 
Foundation,  that  asked  readers  to  protest  excessive  government  spending. 

Within  two  weeks,  630,000  coupons  had  poured  in.  And  still 
they  kept  coming.  And  coming.  So  that  today  the  number  of  coupons 
sent  in  by  Parade  readers  stands  at  761,000. 

It’s  precisely  this  kind  of  provocative  journalism— the  kiiid 
that  induces  readers  to  put  down  a  magazine  and  pick  up  a  pen— 
that  makes  Parade  the  most  widely  read  magazine  in  America. 


More  readers  than  any  other  magazine 


Sun  and  Fun 


(Continued  from  page  21) 

Rd.;  673-7707)  or  Normandy  Shores  Golf  Course  (240! 
Biarritz  Dr.;  673-7775) 

Fishing  charters  sail  from  Haulover  Beach  Park  Marina 
(I08(X)  Collins  Ave.;  947-3525)  and  from  Miamarina  in 
downtown  Miami’s  Bayfront  Park  (374-6260).  And  small 
sailboats  and  windsurgers  can  be  rented  on  the  beach 
behind  the  Fontainebleau. 

Safety 

While  Miami  and  Miami  Beach  are  in  many  ways  tropic¬ 
al  paradises,  they  are  also  big  cities.  It  pays  to  keep  your 
wits  about  you,  as  you  would  on  any  unfamiliar  turf.  Areas 
to  use  special  care  are  the  southern  tip  of  Miami  Beach 
(below  Fifth  Street)  and  the  Overtown/Liberty  City  areas 
of  Miami  (just  west  of  Interstate  95). 

Tips  for  tippers 

As  elsewhere,  some  restaurants  here  have  begun  adding 
a  service  charge  to  meal  checks  to  simplify  bookkeeping. 
Because  this  policy  is  not  always  announced  on  the  menu, 
it’s  a  good  idea  to  glance  at  your  check  before  you  auto- 
matic^ly  leave  a  tip. 

Central  Cab  offers  the  quickest  taxi  pickup  on  the 
Beach;  532-555. 

Take  a  walk  on  the  boardwalk 

The  Fontainbleau  Hilton  backs  up  to  Miami  Beach’s 
new  boardwalk.  Morning  or  night,  it’s  great  for  an  ocean- 
side  stroll  —  without  getting  your  toes  sandy.  I  recom¬ 
mend  a  sunset  hike  from  the  Fontainebleau  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  boardwalk  at  21st  Street  (just  over  two  miles), 
followed  by  dinner  at  one  of  several  pleasant  eateries 
there;  La  Rumba  serves  typical  Cuban  fare,  in  a  casual 
dining  room  decorated  with  a  three-dimensional  mural  of 
Havana  street  scenes.  If  you’re  lucky,  guitarist  Raul  will 


serenade  you  with  Latin  ballads  (2(X)8  Collins  Ave;  538- 
8998).  Wolfie’s  21  offers  tradional  Jewish  deli  fare  in  newly 
redecorated  Art  Deco  surroundings  (2038  Collins  Ave; 
538-6626).  Gino’s  is  a  cozy  comer  for  Italian  dining,  with 
lots  of  wines  and  vines  and  piano  music  in  the  evenings 
(1906  Collins  Ave,;  532-6426). 

Then  you  can  catch  a  cab  back  to  the  hotel — or  walk  off 
that  dessert  by  moonlight. 

(Adrianson  is  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald’s  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment  section,  Weekend.) 

Receptions  during  ANPA 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Sunday,  May  5 

Rockwell  International’s  Graphic  Systems  Div.,  Goss 
Newspaper  Products,  100th  anniversary  celebration  — 
cocktail  reception  —  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  —  Villa  Vizcaya 
Museum  and  Gardens,  Miami. 

Family  Weekly  reception  and  dinner  —  poolside  and 
Pompeii  Room,  Eden  Roc  Hotel — 6:30  p.m.  for  cocktails; 
7:30  p.m.  for  dinner  and  dancing. 

Parade  magazine  reception  —  cocktails  and  hors 
d’oeurves  —  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  —  Fleur  de  Lis  Room, 
Fontainebleau  Hilton. 

Monday,  May  6 

Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine’s  eye  opener  cocktail 
breakfast  party  —  Grand  Galleria,  Fontainebleau  Hilton 
—  7:30  a.m. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  and  the  Miami  Herald  cock¬ 
tail  reception.  Special  viewing  of  collections  in  the  Center 
for  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Historical  Museum  of  Southern 
Florida  —  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  the  Plaza  of  the  Cultural 
Center. 

(Continued  on  page  137) 


f  UNDERWRITER? 

^  Insurance  is  a  confusing  business  . . .  especially  so  since  the 
language  we  use  in  it  very  often  means  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  to  non-insurance  people.  To  us,  an  underwriter  is  someone 
that  evaluates  risks.  To  others . . .  who  knows? 

If  you’re  working  on  a  story  on  insurance . . .  and  need  to  plug 
into  "our”  language . . .  give  us  a  call.  If  it’s  personal  insurance 
—auto,  home,  life,  boat— chances  are  we  can  help  you  come  up 
with  a  translation  that  everyone  can  understand. 


Media  Information  Service 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
Phone:  309-766-2625 
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Our  pros. . . 

☆  Don  Bierman  ☆  Rich  Hein 

^  Dom  N^lia 

•Cr  Robert  Ringham 

☆  Bob  Black  ☆  Barr>  Jar\  incn 

☆  N’aughn  Patterson 

☆  Naney  Scuenkel 

☆  Tom  Cruze  ☆  Jim  Klcpitsch 

☆  Gene  Pesek 

☆  I’hil  Velasquez 

☆  Joe  Erhardt  ☆  Bob  Kotalik 

☆  Al  Podgorski 

☆  John  H.  White 

☆  Jim  Frost  ☆  Jack  Lxmahan 

☆  Robert  A.  Reeder 

☆  Keith  Hale  ☆  Jim  Meseall 

☆  Kathleen  Reeve 

Named  Best  Photo  Staff  in  the 

estate 

by  the  Illinois  Press  Photographers  Assn. 

Their  prose. . . 

Photo  from  portfolio  of 

Al  Podgorski,  named  Illinois  Photographer  of  the  Year. 

Congratulations,  team,  and  thank  you  for  making  us  all  look  good. 


Sun-limes 

Ihc  BriKht  One 


Sallie  Bingham  puts  her  stock  up  for  sale 


Sallie  Bingham,  a  member  of  the 
family  which  owns  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  has  put 
her  stock  in  all  three  family-owned 
companies  up  for  sale. 

Her  shares  in  the  newspapers, 
WHAS-tv  and  Standard  Gravure  of 
Lx)usiville  have  been  ^ven  a  market 
value  between  $82  million  and  $92 
million  by  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.,  a 
New  York-based  investment  firm 
specializing  in  media  companies. 

Ansbacher  has  placed  a  total  mar¬ 
ket  value  for  all  the  family  companies 
at  $420  million  to  $470  million. 

Earlier  this  year,  Sallie  Bingham 
offered  to  sell  her  shares  back  to  the 
family  for  $42  million.  The  family  re¬ 
jected  her  offer  as  “excessive,”  but 
never  made  her  a  counteroffer,  she 
said. 

Bingham  said  she  decided  to  sell 
her  shares  after  being  removed  from 
the  companies’  boards  of  directors 
about  a  year-and-a-half  ago  and  being 
left  “without  any  say”  in  running 
them. 

“It  just  made  more  sense  to  sell,” 
she  said.  “I  just  wanted  to  get  out  of 
an  intolerable  situation.” 

Bingham  said  money  “is  not  a  fac¬ 
tor”  in  her  decision  and  said  she  has 
established  the  Kentucky  Foundation 
for  Women  and  intends  to  donate  two- 
thirds  of  her  proceeds  from  the  stock 
sale  to  it. 

Other  members  of  the  Bingham 
family  —  her  father  Barry  Bingham 
Sr.,  brother  Barry  Bingham  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Barry  Bingham  Sr.  —  recently 


formed  a  10-year  voting  trust  which 
controls  77%  of  the  stock  in  the  three 
family-owned  companies.  Another 
trust,  founded  by  Robert  Worth  Bing¬ 
ham  in  1937,  controls  18%  of  the  vot¬ 
ing  stock  in  the  family  companies. 

Barry  Bingham  Sr.  is  the  trustee  of 
both,  and  as  a  result  now  controls  95% 
of  the  voting  stock  in  the 
family-owned  companies. 

Sallie  Bingham  owns  about  5%  of 
the  voting  stock  in  the  three 
companies,  and  her  total  equity 
interest  is  in  the  range  of  13%  to  18%. 


“It’s  a  very  weak  voting  trust,” 
Sallie  Bingham  commented.  “It  only 
limits  voting  for  the  board.  It  does  not 
affect  the  ability  to  sell  shares.” 

Barry  Bingham  Sr.  characterized 
the  asking  price  for  his  daughter’s 
shares  as  “tremendously  inflated” 
from  the  price  she  first  proposed  to 
the  family.  He  said  one  of  the  reasons 
for  rejecting  her  offer  was  the  board 
felt  it  would  endanger  the  company 
financially. 

The  father  said  there  are  no  plans  at 
this  time  to  make  a  an  offer  for  Sallie’s 
shares. 


Editorial  cartoon  angers  Indian  tribe 


The  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe, 
claiming  it  was  offended  by  an  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  in  the  Ruidoso  (N.M.) 
News,  recently  announced  that  it  will 
not  participate  in  the  development  of 
a  cogwheel  railway  styem  that  was 
expected  to  benefit  the  Ruidoso  area. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Albuquer¬ 
que,  tribal  president  Wendell  Chino 
expressed  outrage  at  the  cartoon,  call¬ 
ing  it  a  “personal  slur”  and  describ¬ 
ing  it  as  “unfortunate  and  cheap.” 

In  view  of  the  “unwarranted  at¬ 
tack,”  he  said,  the  tribe  will  not  con¬ 
tribute  land  or  finances  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  $43-million  tram  project,  which 
would  connect  a  local  ski  resort,  run 
by  the  Apaches,  with  other  tourist 
attractions. 

“The  tribe  would  like  to  see  if  the 
Ruidoso  News  could  support  the 
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economy  of  the  Ruidoso  area  and 
willingly  bankroll  the  development  of 
the  tram,”  Chino  added. 

The  cartoon  was  drawn  in  response 
to  the  tribe’s  decision  to  change  the 
name  of  the  ski  area  from  Sierra 
Blanca  Ski  Resort  to  Ski  Apache  Re¬ 
sort.  Drawn  by  reporter  and  cartoon¬ 
ist  Darrell  J.  Pehr,  it  depicted  the  face 
of  Chino  carved  into  a  ski  slope  a  la 
Mount  Rushmore,  with  lift  lines  and 
skiers  crossing  over  the  likeness.  Be¬ 
low  the  drawing  was  the  question:  “Is 
this  what  Wendell  really  wants?” 

“I  think  the  man’s  actions  proved 
the  point  that  we  editorialized  in  the 
cartoon,”  said  Ken  Green,  publisher 
of  the  5,000-circulation,  twice-week¬ 
ly  News.  “Other  than  that.  I’d  just  as 
soon  print  the  news  and  not  make  the 
news.” 

The  tide  of  letters  to  the  editor  in 
the  first  weeks  following  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  cartoon  appeared  to  sup¬ 
port  its  public  denouncement  by  the 
Ruidoso  Village  Council  and  the  Rui¬ 
doso  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

But  soon  afterward,  letters  began  to 
appear  applauding  the  News’  editori¬ 
al  judgment  and  backing  up  the  notion 
of  a  free  press. 

“It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say 
more  people  supported  us  or  more 
people  opposed  us,”  said  News  edi¬ 
tor  Tim  Palmer,  “because  it’s  kind  of 
like  comparing  apples  and  oranges, 
where  the  Chamber  puts  the  paper 
down  for  doing  something  to  harm  re¬ 
lations  and  somebody  writes  a  letter 
supporting  a  newspaper’s  right  to  an 
opinion.  So  I’d  say  things  balanced 
out,  generally.” 

Village  councilor  John  Underwood 
reacted  strongly  to  the  cartoon,  claim¬ 
ing  it  created  “a  division  in  the 
town”  that  brought  about  unneces¬ 
sary  ill-feeling  between  the  tribe  and 
(Continued  on  page  138) 
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Despite  constant  rumors  of  its  imminent  demise, 
the  tenacious  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  lives  on 


One  year  later 


The  Globe-Democrat  family  (from  left);  Michael  Koemmer,  vice  president/counsel; 
Jeffrey  Gluck,  president/publisher;  Richard  Amberg,  Jr.,  vice  president/general  man¬ 
ager;  Paul  Halbert,  vice  president/operations;  (seated)  Debra  McAlear  Gluck,  vice 
president/associate  publisher. 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Reports  of  the  imminent  demise  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  have 
proven  to  be  as  tenacious  as  the  news¬ 
paper  itself. 

Even  as  the  Globe  marks  its  ISth 
month  of  independent  operation  — 
confounding  critics  who  said  it  would 
never  survive  true  competition  with 
the  much  larger  and  richer  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  —  rumors  continue  to 
spread  of  impending  financial  col¬ 
lapse,  takeover  or  labor  problems. 

Owner  and  publisher  Jeffrey  M. 
Gluck  says  it’s  the  rumors  that  have 
been  the  most  annoying  problem 
since  he  bought  the  supposedly  failing 
newspaper  from  the  Newhouse 
Newspaper  Group  Feb.  25,  1984. 

“Labor  Day  weekend  (1984),  a 
rumor  spread  that  we  were  printing 
our  last  paper,”  Gluck  said.  “Then 
the  rumor  spread  that  we  would  close 
as  soon  as  the  general  election  (in 
November)  was  held.  Then  there  was 
a  rumor  we  would  close  up  after  the 
Christmas  holdidays,  then  it  was  put 
off  until  February.  Then  our  readers 
were  led  to  believe  we  were  going  to 
have  a  strike,”  Gluck  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view. 


Because  of  those  tight 
cash  constraints,  Giuck  is 
constantiy  iooking  to  cut 
costs  —  often  stepping 
on  some  toes  in  the 
process. 


Just  two  months  ago,  it  was  also 
rumored  that  the  Globe  would  be 
bought  by  Ingersoll  Publications,  who 
last  year  bought  the  very  successful 
free  weeklies  that  have  cut  heavily 
into  the  dailies’  advertising  in  the  St. 
Louis  market. 

Gluck  says  emphatically  the  news¬ 
paper  is  not  for  sale. 

For  a  period,  especially  after  em¬ 
ployee  checks  lx)unced,  morale  of  the 
mostly  young  staff  slumped.  Now, 
however,  both  editors  and  reporters 
interviewed  said  there  are  fewer  wor¬ 
ries  about  the  paper’s  long-term 


health. 

“‘Wolf!’  has  been  cried  so  often, 
(the  staff)  doesn’t  pay  much  attention 
to  it,”  managing  editor  Patrick  E. 
Gauen  said. 

Gluck  places  much  of  the  blame  for 
the  rumors  on  the  Post. 

“We  are  able  to  trace  quite  a  few  of 
those  rumors  back  to  the  Post,”  he 
told  a  St.  Louis  radio  show  last  fall. 

He  blames  reporters  from  both 
papers. 

“Journalists  are  very  self-centered 
and  love  to  cover  journalism,”  Gluck 
said.  “If  they  don’t  know,  they’ll 
make  it  up  .  .  .  (The  rumors)  are 
almost  like  the  Big  Lie.  If  someone 
lies  enough,  some  is  bound  to  stick.” 

But  it  would  be  more  surprising  if 
there  were  not  constant  rumors  about 
the  paper’s  future. 

Can  city  support  both? 

There  are  real  doubts  about 
whether  St.  Louis  can  support  two 
metro  dailies. 

The  city  is  not  growing  significantly 
—  though  neither  is  it  declining  eco- 
nomically  —  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  competition  from  many 
media  for  available  advertising  dol¬ 
lars. 

There  are  other  dailies  nearby  like 


the  Belleville  (Ill.)  News-Democrat 
and  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph.  There 
is  a  prosperous  and  aggressive  chain 
of  free-circulation  weeklies  that  pene¬ 
trates  virtually  100%  of  the  market. 
St.  Louis  is  also  home  to  five  commer¬ 
cial  tv  stations,  32  radio  stations  and  is 
the  target  of  an  aggressive  Advo 
direct  mail  campaign. 


in  March,  an  initiaiiy 
skepticai  Guiid  agreed  to 
cuts  of  5%  in  minimums 
and  saiaries,  and  to  waive 
restoration  of  a  previous 
6%  pay  cut. 


And  there  are  continuing  questions 
about  the  Globe,  too,  because 
Gluck’s  unorthodox  operation  some¬ 
times  resembles  a  high-wire  act  per¬ 
formed  without  a  net: 

•  He  publishes  a  210,000- 
circulation  metro  morning  daily  with 
literally  no  press  capacity.  Instead,  he 
shifts  production  each  night  between 
three  rotating  commercial  printers. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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full-run 
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in  1984. 
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The  Dallas  Morning  News  ran  116,469,000  lines 
of  full-run  advertising  during  1984.  More  than  any  other  U.S.  newspaper. 
To  put  the  nation’s  newspaper  advertising  linage  leader 
to  work  for  you:  Call  Harry  M.  Stanley,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 

214-977-8550.  Source:  Media  Records.  1984 
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•  He  operates  on  a  cash-flow  with 
almost  no  margin  for  error.  The  com¬ 
mercial  shops  that  print  the  Globe,  for 
example,  insist  on  cash  each  night  be¬ 
fore  they  run  their  presses. 

And  when  in  February  a  bank  trans¬ 
fer  was,  according  to  Gluck,  “15  min- 
utes  late,”  employee  checks 
bounced.  Gluck  blames  a  similar 
financial  transfer  mixup  for  a 
$160,000  non-payment  suit  that  Com- 
pugraphic,  the  Globe's  electronic 
newsroom  vendor,  filed  and  with¬ 
drew  afler  a  few  days. 

•  Because  of  those  tight  cash  con¬ 
straints,  Gluck  is  constantly  looking 
to  cut  costs  —  often  stepping  on  some 
toes  in  the  process. 

He  dropped  his  independent  de¬ 
liverer  and  hired  new  drivers  who  be¬ 
came  Newspaper  Guild  members,  a 
move  that  drew  a  lawsuit  from  the 
Teamsters  local  that  represented  the 
old  drivers. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  been  high¬ 
ly  successful  in  negotiations  with  the 
Guild. 


The  Globe  is 
100%  Unioii 


iGl-lfloisi  dilobe-IBfmocnU 


The  Globe-Democrat  ran  this  od  re¬ 
cently  to  answer  critics 

In  March,  an  initially  skeptical 
Guild  agreed  to  cuts  of  5%  in  mini- 
mums  and  salaries,  and  to  waive  res¬ 
toration  of  a  previous  6%  pay  cut. 
Current  top-minimum  for  reporters 
and  outside  retail  and  display  adver¬ 
tising  sales  employees  was  cut  from 
$623.54  a  week  to  $591.81. 

•  Gluck  has  created  and  shut  down 
editions  with  dizzying  speed.  A  Sun¬ 
day  edition  added  a  few  weeks  after 
he  bought  the  Globe  was  folded 
quickly. 

A  while  later,  convinced  that  the 
Post-Dispatch’s  shift  to  morning  pub¬ 
lication  left  open  a  big  afternoon 


Post  Dispatch 
managing  editor 
Dave  Lipman 

newspaper  market,  he  began  the  St. 
Louis  Evening  News.  The  five-day-a- 
week  paper  folded  after  four  dis¬ 
appointing  weeks. 

And  most  recently,  Gluck,  on  May 
5,  began  the  St.  Louis  Sunday  Globe, 
a  free-circulation  Sunday  paper  with 
full  news  and  sports  coverage.  It’s  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  Sunday  newspap¬ 
er  published  as  a  total  market  cover¬ 
age  product  by  a  metro  daily. 

It  is  a  performance  that  has  im¬ 
pressed  many  in  St.  Louis,  but  it  has 
not  silenced  critics  who  continue  to 
insist  the  paper  has  only  a  shaky  long¬ 
term  future. 

That  critical  “sniping,”  Gluck 
says,  is  irritating. 

“The  Globe-Democrat  hasn’t  had 
wonderful  PR,”  Gluck  said,  “but  it  is 
solid  and  successful  when  all  the  ex¬ 
perts  said  we  wouldn’t  be  around.  I’d 
like  to  see  the  doomsayers  explain 
what  happened.” 

The  paper  has  certainly  bounced 
back. 

Circulation,  which  had  dipped  to 
about  184,000  just  before  the  sale  to 
Gluck,  was  up  to  210,712  according  to 
Sept.  30,  19M  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  figures. 

The  paper  says  it  expects  to  gain 
about  6,000  when  the  March  3 1 , 1985, 
flgures  are  released. 

And  Gluck  says  the  paper  —  on  the 
auction  block  in  1983  because  it  was  a 
“failing”  paper —  made  money  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1984. 

He  made  a  similar  claim  soon  after 
puchasing  the  paper,  saying  that  the 
newly  independent  daily  began  turn¬ 
ing  a  profit  after  three  weeks  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

Gluck  now  says  that  claim  was 
based  on  bad  information  from  his 
first  auditor. 

According  to  an  auditor  for  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  who  reviewed  the 
paper’s  books,  the  Globe  lost  $2  mil¬ 


lion  in  1984. 

The  Globe  has  been  able  to  turn  a 
profit  recently,  Gluck  says,  because 
of  rigorous  cost-cutting. 

“Daily  newspapers  are  not  known 
for  their  efficiency.  We  identified 
wasteful  practices  that  could  be  drop¬ 
ped  without  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  paper,”  he  said. 

Dropping  the  paper’s  original  inde¬ 
pendent  carrier,  for  example,  cut  cir¬ 
culation  costs  from  $3  million  to  $1.5 
million,  Gluck  said. 

And  raising  the  price  of  the 
weekend  edition  from  600  to  750 
brought  in  an  additional  $20,000. 

Gluck  will  be  taking  his  riskiest  rev¬ 
enue-raising  move  yet  when  he  raises 
the  subscription  rate.  The  date  of  the 
increase  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

Gluck  further  claims  the  Globe  is 
getting  about  half  of  the  newspaper 
market  share  for  national  advertising 
and  40%  of  local  retail  advertising  lin¬ 
age  on  weekdays.  Gluck  concedes, 
however,  that  the  Globe  is  far  behind 
in  classified  advertising. 

The  Post-Dispatch  strongly  chal¬ 
lenges  the  market  share  claims,  which 
also  are  contradicted  by  a  local  jour¬ 
nalism  review’s  survey. 

At  the  same  time  he  boasts  of  the 
Globe’s  alleged  success,  Gluck  por¬ 
trays  the  rival  Post-Dispatch  as  an  un¬ 
profitable  and  grossly  overstaffed 
newspaper  which  is  padding  its  news- 
hole  to  look  heftier. 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  and  New- 
house  Newspaper  Group — who  have 
continued  the  partnership  they 
started  when  Globe  and  Post  were 
produced  jointly  —  are  “sharing  loss¬ 
es,  not  profits,”  Gluck  declared. 

“The  kind  of  percentage  they  are 
running  of  news  pages  to  advertising, 
they  can’t  be  making  money,”  Globe 
political  editor  Les  Pearson  said. 

But  things  don’t  seem  so  bad  at  the 
Post  building  down  the  street  on 
Tucker  Boulevard. 

“We’ve  done  very  well,”  Post- 
Dispatch  general  manager  Nick 
Penniman  said.  “Statistically  we’re 
substantially  up.” 

Circulation,  for  example,  has  in¬ 
creased  strongly. 

Daily  circulation  was  264,721  — 
more  than  50,000  ahead  of  the  Globe 
—  in  September  1984  ABC  figures, 
and  the  company  says  their  March  31 
statement  will  show  a  circulation 
about  44,000  higher. 

Sunday  circulation  has  also  hit  over 
500,000  some  weeks.  Penniman  said 
he  expects  the  March  31  publisher’s 
statement  will  show  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  495,000  —  about 
18,000  higher  than  its  September 
number. 

The  Post  Sunday  edition  by  far 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Wc  Cover  News 
as  if  lives 
Depended  On  It 


At  the  News/Sun-Sentinel,  we  do 
more  than  cover  news.  We  uncover 
news.  And  that  can  be  very  rewarding. 
In  1984,  it  led  to  over  150  awards, 
including  Ae  Florida  Bar  Media  Awards 
for  excellence  in  both  investigative 
and  feature  reporting.  It  also  led  to  the 
fastest  circulation  growth  of  any  morning 
newspaper  in  Florida. 

But  our  investigative  journalism  also 
led  to  things  that  are  far  more  impor¬ 
tant.  For  example,  our  research  into  the 
Veterans  Administration  heart  surgery 
program  led  to  saving  lives. 

These  are  the  rewards  we  work  for. 
Because,  as  much  as  we  appreciate 
the  increases  in  circulation,  and  as  proud 
as  we  are  of  our  plaques  and  trophies, 
we’re  in  the  business  of  journalism. 

That  means  serving  our  community. 
And  that’s  a  reward  in  itself 


Fort  Lauderdale/ South  Palm  Beach 

News/Sun<S«iitiiNl 

Required  Reading  for  Winners. 
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outsells  the  smaller  Globe  weekend 
edition,  which  had  a  September  1984 
circulation  of  194,586. 

Post  ad  linage  is  also  way  up  — 
25.3%  in  the  last  10  months,  according 
to  Penniman. 

Both  Post  officers  and  a  survey  by 
the  St.  Louis  Journalism  Review 
dispute  Gluck’s  claim  that  he  has  an 
equal  share  of  national  advertising 
and  about  40%  of  local  display 
advertising. 

“My  impression  is  that  we’re  run¬ 
ning  80%  (share  of  market)  overall,” 
Penniman  said  of  his  Post-Dispatch. 

St.  Louis  Journalism  Review  found 
that  Monday  through  Friday  the  Post 
carried  64.6%  of  total  display 
advertising  and  69.8%  of  classified 
advertising. 

When  the  Sunday  edition  is  in¬ 
cluded,  the  Post’s  market  share  rises 
to  71 .9%  of  display  and  80.5%  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising. 

Post  executives  also  scoff  at 
Gluck’s  claim  that  the  paper  is 
“buying  bulk”  to  look  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  the  Globe. 

“That’s  absolutely  ridiculous” 
managing  editor  David  Lipman.  “We 
announced  last  year  we  were  increas¬ 
ing  our  newshole  by  25%. ” 

“We  use  a  fixed  allotment  news- 
hole,”  Penniman  added. 


For  a  period,  especially 
after  employee  checks 
bounced,  morale  of  the 
mostly  young  staff 
s/umped.  Now,  however, 
both  editors  and 
reporters  interviewed  said 
there  are  fewer  worries 
about  the  paper’s 
long-term  health. 


In  any  case,  Lipman  says,  the  Post 
does  not  need  to  “buy”  circulation. 

“Most  dailies  that  go  morning  lost 
circulation  as  people  stayed  with  the 
morning  paper  they  were  already  get¬ 
ting.  We  jumped  from  Day  One,”  he 
said. 

And  while  the  Post-Dispatch  does 
have  a  much  larger  staff  than  the 
Globe-Democrat,  general  manager 
Penniman  said  that  the  paper  is  grad¬ 
ually  shedding  excess  employees. 

Largely  because  of  that,  in  fact,  the 
Post  “is  now  making  money,”  Penni- 


The  Globe-Democrat  building  (top) 
and  the  Post-Dispatch  building. 


man  said. 

The  daily,  which  moved  to  morning 
publication  after  the  sale  of  the  Globe, 
lost  money  in  1984,  he  added. 

The  Post’s  position  in  recent 
months  has  also  been  helped  by  a 
number  of  important  breaks. 

For  example,  the  Post  must  deal 
with  1 1  labor  unions,  while  the  Globe 
has  only  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

As  the  Post’s  three-year  contract 
with  its  unions  came  up  for  expiration 
last  Feb.  28,  the  Globe  management 
waited  with  barely  repressed  eager¬ 
ness  for  the  strike  it  was  certain  would 
come. 

Instead,  the  unions  quickly  agreed 
to  a  one-year  contract  extension  with 
a  4%  pay  increase.  (Top  minimum  for 
a  Post  reporter  is  now  $686.25  a  week 
—  $94.49  more  than  top  minimum  at 
the  Globe.) 

Post  general  manager  Penniman 
said  accepting  the  extension  was  just 
good  business. 

“Any  time  with  11  labor  unions, 
you  can  get  a  year  extension,  you  take 
it,”  he  said. 

But  others  saw  the  move  as  a  way  to 
increase  pressure  on  Gluck,  who  at 
the  time  was  trying  to  convince  the 
Guild  to  accept  pay  cuts  —  and  deny 


the  Globe  the  circulation  boost  it 
would  certainly  get  during  a  Post 
strike. 

That  was  all  but  admitted  by  John 
Metz,  president  of  the  Labor  Unity 
Council  that  represented  the  news¬ 
paper  unions. 

“I’m  totally  opposed  to  that  (exple¬ 
tive  deleted)  (Gluck)  getting  well,” 
Metz  told  the  St.  Louis  Journalism 
Review. 

The  monthly  quoted  Metz  as  saying 
that  he  wants  the  Globe  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Metz  did  not  return  E&P  phone 
calls  for  comment. 

Post  executives  say  they  do  not 
want  to  put  the  Globe  out  of  business. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Post,  the 
Globe  is  not  even  an  important  factor 
in  the  St.  Louis  advertising  market. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  Globe- 
Democrat  is  not  our  competition,” 
Penniman  said. 

Rather,  the  Post  considers  its  prin¬ 
cipal  printing  competition  to  be  Ing- 
ersoll  Publications,  which  blankets 
the  market  with  its  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  Greater  St.  Louis. 

This  string  of  33  free-circulation 
weekly  Journals  reaches  800,000 
households  in  the  city  and  surround¬ 
ing  suburbs. 

The  Journals  have  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  winning  local  retail  adver¬ 
tising  —  particularly  food  stores  — 
away  from  the  dailies. 

Post  officials  say  an 
as-yet-unpublished  Simmons  study 
will  show  a  significant  decline  in 
readership  over  the  past  five  years. 

And  they  are  optimistic,  too,  about 
winning  back  grocery  advertising. 

“Food  business  was  up,  strongly 
up,  for  the  year  of  1984,”  Penniman 
said.  That  situation  should  be  helped 
by  Ingersoll’s  recently  announced  de¬ 
cision  not  to  expand  Journal  publica¬ 
tion  to  Sundays,  Penniman  added. 

“It’s  our  feeling  that  Sunday  is  be¬ 
coming  a  more  important  day  for  food 
advertising,”  he  said. 

Another  competitor  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  Globe  is  direct  mail, 
Penniman  said. 

“Direct  mail  has  picked  up  30%, 
maybe  more,  of  the  print  advertising 
(market),”  Penniman  said. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  hold  on 
total  market  coverage  held  by  the 
direct  mailers  and  shoppers,  the  Post 
last  year  launched  You.  a  total  market 
coverage  product  that  is  distributed  to 
6(X),000  households. 

“It’s  not  a  howling  success,” 
Penniman  said.  But  he  added,  “It’s  as 
good  a  defensive  operation  as  we  can 
mount.” 

However,  the  introduction  of  the 
Globe  Sunday  total  market  coverage 
product  is  a  wild  card  that  could 
change  the  Post’s  assessment  of  its 
_ (Continued  on  page  50) _ 
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All  your  money  in  broadcast? 

Wait  ’til  you  see  this. 

CHRONICLE  VS. 
BROADCAST 

Put  just  half  into  The  Chronicle  and  get 

TARGET:  METRO 
HOUSTON 

ADULTS  18-54, 

even  more  reach. 

$35,000+  HHI 

Better  yet,  put  all  of  it  into  a  mix. 

$12,500  Chronicle 
Reach:  68% 

$25,000  Broadcast 

Half  Chronicle.  Half  broadcast.  Now  you’ve 

Reach:  64% 

got  the  most  reach.  For  no  more  money. 

For  more  amazing  numbers,  call  Joycelyn  Marek, 
Research  Manager,  collect  at  (713)  220-740L 


CHRONICLE, 
BROADCAST  MIX 

$25,000  BEST  BUY 

TARGET:  METRO 
HOUSTON 
ADULTS  18-54, 
$35,000+  HHI 

Reach:  83% 

Frequency:  3.8 
GRPs:  315 


Houston  Chronicle 

Houston’s  primary  advertising  investment 


Sources:  1984  Belden  Continuing  Market  Study,  Houston  PMSA.  Broadcast  Advertisers'  Report.  Local  estimates.  Chronicle  schedules 
use  5  ads  (3  daily,  1  Sat.,  1  Sun.).  Broadcast  budget:  70%  TV,  30%  radio.  Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker.  ^ 
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rival’s  competitive  strength. 

“We  intend  to  heighten  their  mar¬ 
ket  awareness  of  us,”  Gluck  said 
when  asked  about  the  Post’s  public 
assessment. 

News  coverage  differs 

Whatever  the  relative  merits  of 
their  economic  competition,  the  two 
dailies  are  unquestionably  rivals  in 
news  coverage. 

And  in  news — just  as  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  area — the  Post  and  the  Globe 
often  compete  on  two  different 
planes. 

For  one  thing,  whether  it  is  true  that 
the  Post  “buys  bulk”  or  not,  the  fact 
is  that  the  paper  is  considerably  heft¬ 
ier. 


According  to  an 
auditor  for  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  who 
reviewed  the  paper’s 
books,  the  Globe  lost  $2 
million  in  1984. 


And  with  a  full-time  newsroom  staff 
of  about  265  —  about  1 15  more  than 
the  Globe  staff  —  the  Post  can  afford 
to  put  more  people  on  a  story  and  send 
more  reporters  on  the  road. 

In  addition,  the  two  papers  some¬ 
times  vary  wildly  on  news  judgements 
about  a  story. 

“The  Post  on  an  average  day  will 
put  seven  to  10  stories  on  its  front 
page,  and  we’ll  have  about  five  to 
seven,”  Globe  managing  editor  Pat¬ 
rick  Gauen  said. 

“I’ve  seen  days  where  no  story  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
is  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Post-Dispatch,  and  no  story  on  the 
Post  front  page  is  on  the  Globe  front 

page . A  visitor  would  have  to 

conclude  they  come  from  two  differ¬ 
ent  days,”  Gauen  said. 

In  general  the  Globe  highlights  local 
stories,  while  the  Post  favors  national 
and  international  news.  And  more 
often  than  not,  the  two  papers  don’t 
cover  the  same  story  with  the  same 
intensity. 

“There’s  very  little  of  that,  ‘You 
beat  me  Monday,  I  beat  you  Tuesday, 
you  beat  me  Wednesday’  kind  of 
thing,”  Gauen  said.  “There’s  gener¬ 
ally  the  kind  of  excitement  they’re 
getting  in  other  places  like  Denver  or 
Chicago.” 

That’s  not  to  say,  however,  that 


this  is  a  mellow  competition. 

“They  are  worthy  competitors, 
they  are  strong,”  Globe  city  editor 
Bill  Feustel  said.  “But  they  know 
they  have  got  a  pretty  goddam  tough 
band  of  guerillas  who  are  going  to 
fight  them  until  we  die  —  and  we’re 
not  going  to  die.” 

Globe  political  editor  Les  Pearson 
puts  the  difference  this  way:  “This  is 
more  of  a  cursing,  crying,  laughing, 
rollicking  kind  of  old-time  newspa¬ 
per.  They’re  in  the  drawing  room,  and 
we’re  having  a  saloon  argument.” 

Not  surprisingly.  Post  staffers  dis¬ 
pute  that  characterization — and  have 
produced  a  number  of  stories  that  are 
hardly  drawing  room  pieces. 

A  good  example  was  a  series  of 
stories  on  in  vitro  fertilization  that  in¬ 
cluded  entries  from  an  intimate  diary 
by  one  in  vitro  mother —  Post  report¬ 
er  Phyllis  Brasch  Librach. 

“We  had  as  furious  a  reaction  to 
that  as  we’ve  had  on  any  other  story 
we’ve  done,”  managing  editor  Lip- 
man  said. 

The  story  drew  probably  more  let¬ 
ters  to  Readers’  Advocate  Sue  Ann 
Wood  than  any  story  since  the 
ombudsman  post  was  created.  Syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  New  York  Times,  it  was 
picked  up  by  a  dozen  papers. 

The  Post  this  year  also  published  a 
series  on  World  War  II  veterans  who 
had  been  lobotomized  more  than  40 
years  ago.  The  series  included  evi¬ 
dence  that  lobotomy,  a  procedure  vir¬ 
tually  abandoned  three  decades  ago, 
may  have  more  benefits  than  popular¬ 
ly  supposed. 

Washington  correspondents  Jon 
Sawyer  and  William  Freivogel  won 
national  praise  for  their  reports  on  the 
General  Dynamics  scandal,  and  the 
paper  sent  Terry  Ganey  on  the  road  to 
retrace  the  life  of  serial  killer  Charles 
Hatcher. 

The  newspaper  has  also  published  a 
number  of  solid  stories  with  very  local 
angles.  Reporter  Bob  Koenig,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  wrote  a  well-regarded  series 
on  hunger  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Post  first  reported  allegations 
of  misconduct  by  members  of  the  St. 
Louis  County  narcotics  squad  and 
first  revealed  the  football  Cardinals 
were  considering  leaving  the  city. 

Post  editors,  in  fact,  say  their  paper 
does  the  better  job  of  covering  local 
issues. 

“We  just  beat  the  Globe  day-in  and 
day-out,”  executive  city  editor 
Richard  Weil  Jr.  said. 

“Our  feeling  when  we  are  beaten  by 
radio  or  tv,  or  smaller  dailies  —  or  the 
Globe  —  is  that  we  are  embarrassed,” 
managing  editor  Lipman  said.  “We 
have  the  bigger  staff,  the  bigger  re¬ 
sources  —  we  should  beat  them.” 

But  Globe  editors  have  their  own 


lists  of  stories  they  have  beaten  the 
Post  on  —  and  many  of  them  are  city 
stories. 

The  Globe,  for  instance,  says  it  has 
broke  most  of  the  stories  in  a  cable  tv 
company’s  attempt  to  influence 
aldermen. 

And  the  Globe  documented  the 
tremendous  cost  of  rehabilitating  old 
residential  properties.  It  wrote  about 
the  pattern  —  which  turned  out  to  be 
nationwide  —  of  cases  in  which 
tremendous  numbers  of  people  were 
dropped  by  Social  Security  from  dis¬ 
ability  payment  rolls,  only  to  be  rein¬ 
stated  after  court  cases  in  the  same 
tremendous  numbers. 

“The  housing  story  was  nominated 
in  the  new  Pulitzer  Prize  category  for 
illuminating  complex  issues  of  public 
import,”  Gauen  said. 

Globe  exclusives  have  come  in  for 
some  criticism  by  competitors  and 
others  who  say  the  subjects  are  too 
dry. 


Post  executives  say 
they  do  not  want  to  put 
the  Globe  out  of 
business. 


“If  they’re  not  sexy,  well,  all  I  can 
say  is  the  Post  did  a  tremendous  series 
recently  on  the  alleged  conflicts  of  in¬ 
terest  by  a  nominee  to  the  state  cos¬ 
metology  board,”  Gauen  said. 

On  day-to-day  stories,  city  editor 
Feustel  says.  Globe  reporters  do  a 
credible  job  against  a  bigger  rival. 

“I  think  we  were  stronger  and  more 
aggressive  than  they  thought  we 
would  be.  But  the  Globe  has  always 
been  good  at  local  news,”  Feustel 
said. 

“We  did  a  very  credible  job  of 
covering  this  year’s  elections  with 
probably  half  the  people  they  had. 
Hell,  they  have  enough  city  poeple  to 
put  25  people  on  a  story,  where  we 
have  three,”  he  added. 

Globe  reporters  and  editors  have  to 
deal  with  other  limitations,  too. 

On  the  day  Gauen  talked  to  E&P, 
for  example,  he  was  interrupted 
several  times  in  the  late  afternoon  for 
progress  reports  on  the  malfunction¬ 
ing  computer  system. 

And  because  of  the  unique  system 
of  printing  the  Globe  at  three  rotating 
commercial  plants,  the  newspaper  for 
some  months  was  forced  to  go  to  bed 
significantly  earlier  than  the  Post. 

“The  Post  would  say,  ‘Hart  wins 
primary,’  and  all  we  could  say  was 
that  exit  polls  indicated  he  might,” 
Gauen  said. 

However,  the  paper  devised  a  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  preprinting  that 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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he  Truth  Will  Emerge 


“The  theory  of  a  free  press  is  that  the  truth 
will  emerge  from  free  reporting  and  free  discussion, 
not  that  it  will  be  presented  perfectly  and  instantly 
in  any  one  account.” 

—  Walter  Lippmann 


i  ADVOCATE  STATE  TIMES  SUNDAY  ADVOCATE 

525  LAFAYETTE  STREET  BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA  70821 
®  1977  Capital  City  Press 


College  friends  publishing  a  successful  weekly 

Five  journalism  students  started  the  paper  with  a  $1,900  loan 


Webster-Kirkwood  Times'  publishers  (from  left):  Don  Corrigan,  editor;  C.  Pot 
Curley,  ad  sales;  Dwight  Bitikofer,  general  manager;  Molly  Wainright,  production 
coordinator;  Maureen  Zegel,  managing  editor;  and  J.B.  lester,  photo/feature  editor.  I  | 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

St.  Louis  and  its  suburbs  are  home 
to  some  of  the  most  successful  free- 
circulation  weeklies  in  the  nation. 

The  biggest  of  these,  Ingersoll  Pub¬ 
lication’s  33-paper  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  Greater  St.  Louis  chain,  has 
managed  to  steal  much  of  the  area’s 
grocery  advertising  from  the  two 
dailies. 

Ingersoll’s  Journal  newspapers  are 
not  only  financial  successes,  but  also 
well-regarded  editorial  products  that 
many  weeks  run  to  more  than  100 
pages  of  community  news. 

But  a  St.  Louis  suburb  is  also  home 
to  an  unusual  community  newspaper 
that  began  as  the  dream  of  four  jour¬ 
nalism  school  classmates  that  was  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  $1 ,900  loan  by  the  mother 
of  one. 

The  Webster-Kirkwood  Times  is  in¬ 
deed  different:  It  lists  six  publishers, 
as  many  as  its  sales  staff.  It  splits  prof¬ 
its  equally  among  its  publishers/ 
owners  and  until  recently  made  all  of 
its  decisions  manner  more  reminis¬ 
cent  of  l%0s  communes  than  man¬ 
agement  boardrooms. 

Even  in  the  materialistic  ’80s  —  and 
despite  a  glossy  sales  kit  that  talks  of 
their  demographics  and  market  share 
—  the  Times  retains  much  of  its 
idealistic  beginnings. 

“Our  top  executives  here  still  make 
less  than  a  beginning  reporter  on  the 
(St.  Louis)  Globe-Democrat,”  said 
Dwight  Bitikofer,  a  publisher/owner. 

“I  worked  in  Washington  for  Jack 
Anderson,’’  added  another  founding 
publisher,  Don  Corrigan,  “and  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  (other  Ander¬ 
son  reporters)  envied  me. 

“They  all  wanted  a  community 
newspaper  of  their  own.” 

That  was  what  motivated  the 


St  Louis  battle 
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allows  them  to  include  news  like  late 
West  Coast  sports  scores. 

“It’s  like  a  Rube  Goldberg 
machine.  You’ve  got  multiple  page 
negatives  sent  on  taxis  to  two  differ¬ 
ent  printers  —  and  the  funny  thing  is 
that  nothing  has  ever  gone  seriously 
wrong,”  Gauen  said. 

It  was  not  always  like  that. 

On  February  27, 1984 — having  cre¬ 
ated  an  entire  production  department, 
assembled  a  new  sales  and  circulation 


Time’s  founders,  five  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  1978  class  of  Webster 
College,  located  in  the  newspaper’s 
home  of  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Despite  the  recession  that  was 
underway  then,  the  five  —  Bitikofer, 
Corrigan,  C.  Pat  Curley,  J.B.  Lester 
and  Maureen  Zegel  —  borrowed 
$1,900  from  Lester’s  mother  and  be¬ 
gan  the  Times  as  a  monthly  tabloid. 

“We  just  didn’t  even  think  about 
the  economy,”  Bitikofer  said.  “In  re¬ 
trospect,  we  might  not  have  done  it 
had  we  really  known  what  we  were 
getting  into.” 

And  it  was  a  rocky  beginning. 

“We  had  to  collect  every  dime  of 
advertising  to  be  able  to  put  out  the 
second  issue,”  Lester  said. 

Distribution  was  also  a  problem. 

At  first  the  publishers  themselves 
delivered  it. 


staff  —  the  new  independent  Globe- 
Democrat  came  off  the  press. 

It  was,  simply,  a  mess:  the  typogra¬ 
phy  was  unattractive,  the  paste-up 
was  crooked  and  unevenly  spaced, 
and,  disasterously,  death  notices 
were  printed  in  agate  type.  As  if  that 
were  not  enough,  St.  Louis  was  hit 
with  its  worst  blizzard  in  a  decade. 

“The  first  edition  came  off  the 
presses,  and  all  the  tv  cameras  were 
there,  and  we’re  smiling  because  we 
didn’t  want  to  be  frowning,”  Gauen 
recalled. 

“We’re  looking  at  the  type  and 
smiling  and  smiling  —  because  we 


“We  thought  about  mailing  it,  but 
the  prices  are  outrageous,  and  with 
third-class  bulk  they  let  it  sit  around 
for  three  days,”  Corrigan  said. 

“Then  we  hired  some  people  to 
hang  it  on  doors  —  winos.  Well,  the 
people  of  Webster  Groves  didn’t  like 
those  people,  and  it  also  didn’t  work 
because  we’d  find  about  1,000 
dumped  in  the  river,”  he  said. 

Soon  thereafter,  however,  the  cir¬ 
culation  problems  were  worked  out 
and  the  paper  began  to  prosper. 

One  problem  remained,  however: 
decision-making.  The  sixties-style  of 
making  all  decisions  as  a  group  began 
to  be  restrictive. 

“When  you  have  six  people,  you 
have  a  lot  of  different  opinions,” 
Zegel  said.  “This  is  a  business  that 
attracts  strong  personalities.” 

(Continued  on  page  54) 

don’t  want  to  say,  ‘What  is  this 
crap?”’ 

With  a  young  staff  recruited  mostly 
from  smaller  newspapers,  the  edito¬ 
rial  product  was  rocky  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  too. 

“It  was  like  landing  on  Omaha 
Beach  with  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts,”  political  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  Pearson  said. 

Living  through  those  first  weeks 
has  helped,  but  nobody  at  the  Globe  is 
ready  to  relax  yet. 

“We’re  surviving,”  Gauen  said. 
“We’re  strengthening.  But  we’re  not 
totally  out  of  the  woods.” 
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Putting  Flokim  First 


To  Stem  The 
Tide  Of  Shame. 


It  was  becoming  a  pathetic  mess. 

A  state  overrun  with  growth  unwilling  or  unable  to  protect 
its  assaulted  resources.  A  state  of  world-famous  beauty  caking 
itself  with  layers  of  ugliness.  A  state  foolishly  forsaking  the 
environment  it  had  used  to  attract  attention  in  the  first  place. 

Florida  was  committing  suicide. 

And  then  a  newspaper  did  what  newspapers  do  best. 

Beginning  in  April  1984,  The  Orlando  Sentinel  lashed  out 
with  “Florida’s  Shame’’  —  loudly,  passionately,  intelligently 
and  specifically  pointing  out  the  problems  and  offering 
solutions.  Three  special  reports,  more  than  80  articles  and  /• — 


dozens  of  editorials  later,  the  ink  continues  to  flow. 

With  results. 

The  Florida  Legislature,  after  years  of  inaction, 
passed  bills  to  protect  the  state’s  wetlands. 

Require  growth  planning.  Limit  billboards. 

And  it  actually  doubled  the  money  .  § 

available  to  the  state  for  purchasing  , 
environmentally  sensitive  land.  I 

What’s  more,  “Florida’s  Shame’’  |  — -  ~°== 

came  home  to  roost.  j|[  '  j 

A  statewide  study — conducted  Ji— 

before  the  articles  appeared — showed-^^^mS^^*™^ 
that  growth  and  the  environment  •  '.J — hMIT  ..  ^ 

ranked  only  fourth  in  issues  rhat  ^  IM6U/ 

concerned  Floridians.  Another  study  m  _  -Ai 

after  the  articles  appeared  found 
growth  and  the  environment 
topping  the  list. 

And  while  we  all  look  forward  to  the  ebbing  of  “Florida’s 
Shame,’’  there’ll  be  no  end  to  The  Orlando  Sentinel’s  statewide 
focus  and  coverage.  That’s  our  beat,  pure  and  simple. 

Putting  Florida  first. 


K' 


The  Orlando  Sentinel 

Best  newspaper  In  Florida 


College  friends 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


“You  mean,  big  egos,”  Lester 
added.  Decision-making  is  still  not 
completely  smooth,  the  publishers 
say  —  adding  that  the  natural  antag¬ 
onism  between  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  has  surfaced  even  in  this  egali¬ 
tarian  organization. 

In  April  1984  —  on  Friday  the  13th 
—  the  Times  went  to  weekly  distribu¬ 
tion. 

It  is  now  delivered  directly  to 
29,000  households,  with  another 
12,000  distributed  through  store 
stacks. 


"Our  top  executives 
here  still  make  less  than 
a  beginning  reporter  on 
the  (St.  Louis) 
Globe-Democrat,”  said 
Dwight  Bitikofer,  a 
publisher/owner. 


“Now  we’re  in  Fat  City,”  Lester 
said  with  a  laugh. 

In  its  coverage,  the  Times  is  very 
much  a  community  newspaper  —  but 
there  are  also  reflections  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  young  owners. 

“Our  newspaper  is  generally  quite 
a  bit  more  liberal  than  the  town.  When 
we  were  doing  stories  about  two  local 
students  who  were  down  in  Nicara¬ 
gua,  we  got  a  letter  to  the  editor  that 
someone  had  signed  'Daniel  Ortega, 
Department  of  Propaganda,  Nicara¬ 
gua,”’  recalled  Bitikofer. 

At  the  same  time,  the  newspaper 
has  sparked  a  community  debate 
about  local  issues. 

When  the  Times  ran  the  headline 
“Has  Kirkwood  Gone  Completely 
Condo  Crazy?”  the  issue  became  a 
hot  topic  in  the  town  council. 

The  Times  also  broke  an  important 
story  about  a  proposed  street  widen¬ 
ing  that  would  have  doomed  dozens  of 
trees  in  Webster  Groves,  a  suburb 
that  likes  to  call  itself  “Tree  City, 
U.S.A.” 

And  the  paper  was  swamped  with 
letters  that  began  when  a  reader  wrote 
to  complain  a^ut  the  treatment  of  her 
cat,  Zach,  at  the  hands  of  the  Humane 
Society.  For  weeks,  dozens  of 
readers  sent  their  opinions  about 
Zach  the  Cat  and  felines  in  general. 

“In  an  issue  you  can  have  a  letter 
about  Nicaragua  and  another  one 
about  Zach  the  Cat  —  and  therein 
sums  up  the  newspaper,  ’  ’  Lester  said . 

Webster  Groves  is  an  attractive 
area  for  newspapers:  well-educated. 


Condominiums 

Welcome  Growtti  Or 
Permanent  Scars? 


stun  Guns 

Webstat  Chief  Wary  Of 
Unregulated  A  vailaMity 


Webster-Kirkwood  Times 

affluent  homeowners. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  was  already 
a  strong  weekly  in  town,  Ingersoll’s 
West  County  Journal.  But  by  going 
weekly,  the  Times  brought  journalis¬ 
tic  as  well  as  economic  competition  to 
the  area. 

The  six  publishers  —  production 
manager  Molly  Wainwright  became  a 
publisher  recently  —  say  they  have 
improved  the  coverage  of  their  rival. 

“I  think  we’ve  earned  a  healthy 
respect  in  town,”  said  Zegel.  “The 
city  manager  told  me  he  didn’t  like 
that  we  print  everything  they  do.” 

“They  never  had  that  before,”  said 
Lester,  who  is  also  the  paper’s  pho¬ 
tographer. 

Corrigan  —  who  now  teaches  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Webster  —  said  being  an 
aggressive  newspaper  in  a  small  town 
has  been  itself  a  good  journalism 
lesson. 

“You  almost  have  to  be  braver  to 
run  a  community  newspaper  because 
you  see  the  people  you  write  about,” 
Corrigan  said.  “We  get  an  earful  on 
this  job.  People  aren’t  shy  about  tell¬ 
ing  us  what  they  think.” 


Correction 

An  article  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  appeared  in  the  April  13 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  incor¬ 
rectly  reported  the  ownership  of  the 
news  service  Deutsche  Presse- 
Agentur.  DPA  is  owned  by  media  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  not 
by  the  government. 


Boston  Globe 
wins  legal  fees 

A  federal  district  court  awarded 
the  Boston  Globe  over  $35,000  in 
attorneys’  fees  resulting  from  a 
drawn-out  battle  for  government 
documents  under  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act. 

The  Globe,  which  initiated  its  FoIA 
request  in  1976,  sought  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  FBI  and  the  United 
States  Pardon  Attorney.  The  news¬ 
paper  took  the  issue  to  court  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1977. 

The  United  States  District  Court 
for  Massachusetts  ruled  that  the 
Globe  was  entitled  under  the  FoIA  to 
reimbursement  for  attorneys’  fees  be¬ 
cause  the  newspaper  “substantially 
prevailed”  in  its  suit  against  the  FBI 
and  Pardon  Attorney. 

“A  plaintiff  has  substantially  pre¬ 
vailed  if  he  can  demonstrate  that  the 
suit  was  necessary  and  that  it  had  a 
causative  effect  on  the  disclosure  of 
the  requested  information,”  stated 
Judge  Robert  Keeton. 

Syracuse  dailies  in 
color  movie  ad  test 

The  Syracuse  newspapers,  part  of 
the  Newhouse  group,  participated  in 
a  test  by  Paramount  Pictures  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  effectiveness  of  color  ads  for 
movies  versus  the  same  ads  in  black 
and  white. 

The  test  involved  ads  for  the  movie 
“King  David”  which  appeared  in  the 
morning  Syracuse  Her  aid- Journal, 
the  evening  Post-Standard  and  the 
Sunday  Herald  American. 

The  Syracuse  newspapers  pro¬ 
vided  Paramount  with  an  “A/B  split 
press  run  that  printed  alternate  copies 
of  the  newspaper.”  The  A/B  split  re¬ 
sulted  in  every  other  newspaper  off 
the  press  being  printed  in  four  color 
while  the  other  half  was  printed  in 
black  and  white. 

The  process  enabled  the  Syracuse 
newspapers  to  deliver  a  color  adver¬ 
tisement  to  every  other  subscriber, 
while  the  other  half  of  the  homes  re¬ 
ceived  the  black  and  white  ad. 

As  part  of  the  test,  Syracuse  news¬ 
papers  are  conducting  an  in-depth 
study  on  the  relationship  between  col¬ 
or  advertising  recall  and  movie 
attendance. 

Price  hike 

The  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  raised  home  delivery  prices 
by  150  on  April  29. 

Weekday  home  delivery  is  now  $1  a 
week  for  carrier  routes  and  $1.10  for 
auto  routes. 
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Nothing  speaks  kMider  than  good,  solid  Journalism. 


You  don’t  have  to  shout  to  attract  attention.  Just  offer  quality.  The  Times,  the  leading 
newspaper  in  New  Jersey’s  capital  region,  has  been  doing  so  for  over  a  century. . . 
and  it  shows. 

For  two  consecutive  years,  our  Sports  Section  has  been  rated  one  of  the  nation’s  best 
by  the  Associated  Press  among  50,000—175,000  circulation  newspapers.  Last  year,  we 
received  the  Clarion  Award.  And  this  year,  the  third  in  a  row,  we  were  honored  with  a 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  Award  for  the  high  caliber  layout  and  content  of  our 
Feature  Section.  We  also  won  13  other  NJPA  Awards  for  editorial  excellence. 

This  recognition  by  our  peers  makes  us  even  more  committed  to  providing  news  our 
readers  can  trust  and  use.  News  reported  with  accuracy,  credibility  and  style.  It’s 
good,  solid,  responsible  journalism  that  comes  across  loud  and  clear. 

tSItelums 

500  Perry  Street,  RO.  Box  847,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08605 
A  publication  of  Allbritton  Communications  Conpany 


The  St  Louis  situation 

Can  any  conclusions  be  drawn  about  JOAs? 


What  does  the  continued  survival 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  say 
about  joint  operating  agreements 
under  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act? 

When  the  Newhouse  Newspaper 
Group  announced  in  late  1983  that  it 
was  closing  the  Globe-£>emocrat  after 
131  years,  it  said  the  morning  daily 
was  a  “failing”  paper  that  could  not 
survive  even  under  its  joint  operating 
agreement  with  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co.,  owner  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

A  year  and  three  months  later, 
however,  the  Globe’s  circulation  is 
up.  Its  32-year-old  owners,  Jeffrey 
and  Debra  Gluck,  say  their  share  of  ad 
linage  is  also  up  —  and  that  the  paper 
was  profitable  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1984. 

Despite  that  seeming  anomaly,  St. 
Louis  newspaper  executives  say  they 
don’t  draw  any  lesson  from  the  city’s 
experience  with  a  JOA. 

“I’m  not  sure  the  JOA  kept  the  pa¬ 
per  alive,”  one  Post-Dispatch  execu¬ 
tive  said.  “The  Justice  Department 
says  (a  JOA)  can  keep  papers  alive, 
but  I’m  not  sure  it  can.” 


Why  did  the  two 
companies  continue  the 
agreement? 

T//  answer  that  with  a 
question:  How  couid  we 
not?”  Post-Dispatch 
generai  manager  Nick 
Penniman  said  in  an 
interview. 


“I’m  too  close  to  this  arrangment  to 
talk  about  JOA’s  in  other  cities,”  Jef¬ 
frey  Gluck  said  in  an  interview. 

“But  I  think  the  idea  of  having  two 
pseudo-competitors  was  definitely  in 
violation  of  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act.” 

St.  Louis  Journalism  Review  editor 
and  publisher  Charles  Klotzer  is  not 
so  reluctant  to  draw  conclusions. 

“I  think  the  JOA’s  should  be  reex¬ 
amined,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  think  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  is  sufficient¬ 


ly  knowledgeable  about  what  is  in  the 
t^ks  of  newspapers.  They  should  be 
reexamined  even  if  some  (papers)  go 
out  of  business.  Any  monopoly  situa¬ 
tion  concerns  me  and  that  law  facili¬ 
tates  the  setting  of  prices.” 

But  the  reluctance  of  those  actually 
involved  in  the  newspapers  to  com¬ 
ment  extensively  on  the  lessons  of  the 
St.  Louis  JOA  experience  may  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  unique  —  and  sometimes 
tangled  —  story  of  the  Post  and  Globe 
joint  operation. 

For  example,  despite  the  sale  of  the 
Globe,  Newhouse  and  Pulitzer  have 
continued  their  partnership  —  a  part¬ 
nership  that,  theoretically  at  least, 
gives  Newhouse  a  share  in  the  profits 
or  losses  of  Pulitizer-owned  Post- 
Dispatch  well  into  the  22nd  century. 

The  two  papers  first  began  to  com¬ 
bine  operations  long  before  the  1970 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  was 
passed. 

In  1959,  in  the  midst  of  what  would 
be  a  99-day  strike  against  both  papers, 
the  morning  Globe  sold  its  presses  to 
the  Post,  then  published  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  two  agreed  to  share 
production. 

Twenty  years  later,  Newhouse 
merged  the  Globe’s  business,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  department  into 
those  of  the  Post. 

At  the  time,  in  an  April  12,  1979 
memorandum  from  the  lawyers  of 
Pulitzer  and  Newhouse’s  Herald 
Company,  the  joint  agency  operation 
said  it  had  incurred  losses  in  three  of 
the  last  five  years,  and  that  in  1978 
alone  it  lost  “upwards”  of  $3.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

Under  the  JOA,  the  two  companies 
agreed  to  share  equally  in  any  profit 
under  $4  million  dollars.  Income  over 
$4  million,  but  less  than  $7  million 
would  go  entirely  to  Pulitzer.  Finally 
profits  over  $7  million  would  be 
shared  70%  to  Pulitzer  and  30%  to 
Newhouse’s  Herald  Co. 

However,  Pulitzer  agreed  to  absorb 
the  lion’ s  share — 70% — of  all  losses. 

By  November  7,  1983,  however, 
Newhouse  announced  that  the  Globe 
was  continuing  to  lose  money  —  and 
would  be  shuttered  December  3 1 . 

Newhouse  did  not  immediately 
embrace  Gluck’s  bid  to  buy  the  paper, 
and  the  sale  was  agreed  to  only  after 
the  Justice  Department  applied 
pressure. 


In  a  December  22,  1983  amendment 
to  the  JOA,  the  two  parties  agreed 
that  sale  of  the  Globe  “shall  not 
violate  the  Agency  Agreement.” 

In  addition,  they  agreed  that  they 
would  share  closing  costs  of  the  paper 
and  that  any  revenue  from  the  sale 
would  be  applied  to  those  expenses. 

Also,  they  agreed  that  Pulitzeii 
would  be  paid  a  $200,000  “annual- 
administrative  fee”  that  is  linked  to 
the  inflation  rate. 

The  companies  also  say  they  will 
continue  to  share  profits  and  losses. 
Under  terms  described  in  the  past  by 
Post  executives,  the  agreement  is  for 
50  years  with  30-year  renewal  periods 
that  eould  continue  the  agreement 
past  the  year  2100. 


‘We  were  partners  who 
were  pubiishing  two 
papers.  The  fact  that  we 
are  oniy  pubiishing  one 
paper  doesn’t  destroy  the 
partnership,”  he  said. 


Though  Gluck  flatly  declares  that 
the  two  media  companies  “are  not 
sharing  profits,  they’re  sharing  loss¬ 
es,”  the  Post  says  it  is  now  operating 
in  the  black. 

Why  did  the  two  companies  con¬ 
tinue  the  agreement? 

“I’ll  answer  that  with  a  question: 
How  could  we  not?”  Post-Dispatch 
general  manager  Nick  Penniman  said 
in  an  interview. 

“We  were  partners  who  were  pub¬ 
lishing  two  papers.  The  fact  that  we 
are  only  publishing  one  paper  doesn’t 
destroy  the  partnership,”  he  said. 

Penniman  added  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  no  longer  a  JOA. 

There’s  been  no  discussion  of  ter¬ 
minating  the  agreement,  Penniman 
said. 

“If  there  had  been  discussion,  it 
would  have  taken  place  (at  the  time  of 
the  sale),”  he  said. 

Post  executives  and  editors  say 
Newhouse  has  not  played  an  active 
role  in  the  newspaper’s  operations. 

“Never  in  25  years  have  I  had  any 
(Continued  on  page  138} 
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153,099 
SUNDAY 

The  Arkansas 
Democrat’s  Sunday 
circulation  is  up  49%  in 
the  past  six  years  to  an 
ail  time  high  of 
153,099.* 

Ofthis  total,  132,128 
is  in  the  City  and  Retail 
Trade  Zone  (26 
counties)  the  highest 
circulation  of  any  Little 
Rock  Newspaper  in 
history. 

More  and  more 
Arkansans  are  turning 
to  the  Democrat  for 
more  news,  more  ads 
and  more  pages  every 
Sunday. 
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‘ARKANSAS’  LARGEST  AND  BEST  NEWSPAPER " 


Merge/purge 

Newspapers  around  the  country  are  gearing  up  for  the  latest 
trend  in  the  marketing  use  of  computerized  subscriber  lists 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Newspapers  around  the  country 
are  gearing  up  for  the  latest  trend  in 
the  marketing  use  of  computerized 
subscriber  lists  —  merge/purge  with 
local  retailers’  lists  of  credit  card 
holders. 

The  name  means  what  it  says:  a 
newspaper  merges  its  subscriber/non¬ 
subscriber  list  with  the  retailer's  list  of 
credit  card  holders.  Then  the  dupli¬ 
cates  are  purged  to  create  a  list  of 
credit  card  holders  who  are  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  another  list  of  charge  custom¬ 
ers  who  are  non-subscribers. 


The  result  is  a 
marketing  tool  that’s  hard 
for  any  other  medium  to 
top. 


The  result  is  a  marketing  tool  that’s 
hard  for  any  other  medium  to  top.  The 
retailer  has  a  vehicle  that  can  be  used 
to  reach  his  best  customers  through  a 
combination  of  in-paper  delivery  of 
inserts  backed  up  by  a  mailing  to 
those  credit  card  holders  who  are  non¬ 
subscribers. 

The  use  of  merge/purge,  newspaper 
advertising  executives  said,  is  the 
next  step  in  development  from  offer¬ 
ing  total  market  coverage  by  third- 
class  mailing  to  non-subscribers  and 
offers  retailers  significant  savings. 

Instead  of  having  to  mail  to  all  the 
non-subscribing  households  in  a  mar¬ 
ket,  with  merge/purge  they  only  need 
to  mail  to  the  relatively  small  number 
of  charge  customers  who  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  local  daily. 

Merge/purge  has  the  added  benefit, 
they  said,  of  pointing  out  to  retailers 
just  how  valuable  an  advertising 
medium  newspapers  really  are.  The 
execs  reported  that  it  was  frequently 
the  case  that  when  the  merge/purge 
list  was  completed,  retailers  discov¬ 
ered  that  50%  or  more  of  their  credit 
card  holders  in  the  market  are  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  local  newspaper. 

“Ads  in  the  newspaper  reach 


charge  customers  and  non-charge 
customers  who  are  the  retailer’s  best 
prospects,”  noted  Leo  Bogart,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Providing  retailers  with  a  list  of 
credit  card  customers  who  are  also 
subscribers  is  “the  most  solid  docu¬ 
mentation  that  an  advertiser  can 
have”  of  newspapers’  effectiveness 
as  an  ad  medium,  Bogart  said. 

NAB  compiled  a  partial  list  of  about 
25  newspaper  markets  which  are  us¬ 
ing  or  in  the  process  of  developing 
merge/purge  programs. 

“It  (merge/purge)  demonstrates  the 
quality  of  newspaper  delivery,”  said 
Jim  Marchal,  ad  director  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  newspapers.  “Such  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  their  charge  card  custom¬ 
ers  are  newspaper  subscribers.” 

Marchal  said  that  Louisville’s 
merge/purge  program  is  intended  to 
“be  complementary”  to  the  total 
market  coverage  program. 

Merge/purge  can  cut  a  retailer’s 
mailing  costs  “by  at  least  50%, ”  said 
Raymond  Dallman,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

“Retailers  were  very  interested  in 
the  percent  of  their  credit  card  cus¬ 
tomers  who  were  subscribers,”  he 
stated.  “It  showed  our  strength  with 
their  best  customers  and  gave  us  new 
selling  opportunities  to  get  ads  back  in 
the  paper,  either  ROP  or  preprints.” 


. . .  when  the 
merge/purge  list  was 
completed,  retailers 
discovered  that  50%  or 
more  of  their  credit  card 
holders  in  the  market  are 
subscribers  to  the  local 
newspaper. 


Unlike  Louisville,  which  con¬ 
tracted  with  an  outside  direct  mail 
firm  to  develop  its  list,  the  Sentinel 
created  the  merge/purge  lists  itself. 
Dallman  reported  that  there  have 
been  “no  problems  at  all”  with 


security. 

Dallman  said  the  Sentinel  has 
already  run  merge/purge  programs 
with  Robinson’s  and  Jordan  Marsh 
and  will  soon  run  a  program  with 
Sears.  He  added  that  J.C.  Penney  is 
also  a  “possibility.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  another 
major  daily  reporting  success  with 
merge/purge  since  it  began  offering 
the  service  in  October  of  last  year. 

“It  (merge/purge) 
demonstrates  the  quality 
of  newspaper  delivery,” 
said  Jim  Marchal,  ad 
director  of  the  Louisville 
newspapers.  “Such  a 
large  percentage  of  their 
charge  card  customers 
are  newspaper 
subscribers.” 

In  addition  to  having  Sears  on  a 
“weekly  basis,”  the  Times  last  De¬ 
cember  developed  a  merge/purge  list 
with  Bullock’s,  said  Steve  Rineck, 
manager  of  the  newspaper’s  Selective 
Market  Coverage  programs. 

“Bullock’s  gave  us  the  names  of 
half  a  million  credit  card  customers. 
We  matched  half  of  them,”  Rineck 
said. 

The  retailer  then  took  the  money  it 
saved  from  only  having  to  mail  only 
250,000  pieces  instead  of  500,000  and 
“put  it  into  preprints  in  the  Times,” 
he  said.  “They  got  the  audience  they 
wanted  plus  more  for  the  same 
price.” 

Rineck  remarked  that  merge/purge 
has  “come  on  so  fast”  at  the  Times 
that  the  data  processing  department 
had  to  “be  geared  up”  to  handle  the 
work,  mostly  through  added  over¬ 
time. 

The  Times  is  among  those  news¬ 
papers  which  uses  a  third-party  mail¬ 
er  —  Targeted  Coverage,  Inc.  — 
which  has  an  exclusive  contract  to 
handle  the  newspaper’s  business  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area. 

(Continued  on  page  138) 
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Thanks, 
Mr.  Hearst 


For  giving  thousands  of  college 
journalists  a  helping  hand  during 
the  past  25  years. 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  Randolph  A.  Hearst  created 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
Journalism  Awards  Program,  filling  a  need  for 
college  journalism  students  to  receive  the 
recognition  they  deserved.  This  year  alone,  the 
program  will  provide  students  at  83  accredited 
Journalism  programs  with  $134,875  in 
scholarships,  grants,  and  stipends.  Since  its 
inception,  the  program  has  provided  well  over 
$1,000,000  to  deserving  students  at  Association  of 
Schools  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications 
institutions.  For  the  many  who  have  used  such 
funds  as  the  first  stepping  stone  to  a  distinguished 
career,  the  Steering  Committee  congratulates  and 
thanks  Mr.  Hearst  and  che  Foundation. 


Randolph  A.  Hearst,  Director 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 


Awards  Steering  Committee 

Prof.  Del  Brinkman,  Dean,  William  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Kansas 
Prof.  Reese  Cleghom,  Dean,  College  of  Journalism,  University  of  Maryland 
Prof.  Richard  Cole,  Dean,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Prof.  Neale  Copple,  Director,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Nebraska,  Co-Chairman 
Prof.  Vernon  Keel,  Chairman,  Journalism  Department,  University  of  North  Dakota 
Prof.  Douglas  Ann  Newsom,  Chair,  Department  of  Journalism,  Texas  Christian  University 
Prof.  H.  Wilbert  Norton,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism,  University  of  Mississippi 
Prof.  Billy  I.  Ross,  Chairman,  Department  of  Mass  Communications,  Texas  Tech  University 
Prof.  Robert  Ruggles,  Dean,  School  qf  Journalism,  Media  and  Graphic  Arts,  Florida  A&M 
University 

Prof.  Albert  T.  Scroggins,  Dean,  College  of  Journalism,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Co-Chairman 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Yamashita,  Director,  H.H.  Herbert  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications,  University  of  Oklahoma 
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The  power  of  newspaper  inserts 

Study  by  the  Louisville  dailies  shows  that  preprinted  newspaper 
ad  inserts  are  better  read  than  those  delivered  by  mail 


Newspaper  inserts  are  better  read, 
more  likely  to  bring  customers  into  a 
store  and  have  a  better  image  in  the 
reader's  mind  than  preprinted  adver¬ 
tising  delivered  by  direct  mail, 
according  to  a  study  by  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times. 

The  study  results  were  presented 
recently  to  the  Newspaper  Research 
Council’s  April  conference  in  Fort 
Lauderdale. 

The  study  found  that  newspaper  in¬ 
serts  have  overall  higher  readership 
—  85%  of  respondents  versus  74%  for 
direct  mail. 

Among  daily  newspaper  readers, 
inserts  lead  direct  mail  by  88%  to 
74%,  and  on  Sundays,  newspaper  in¬ 
serts  were  ahead  of  direct  mail  by  90% 
to  76%. 

Newspaper  readership  of  inserts 
also  was  greater  than  direct  mail  read¬ 
ership  of  preprints  for  almost  every 
demographic  category. 


The  stuffy  also  found 
that  that  51%  of  the 
women  respondents  and 
39%  of  total  respondents 
said  they  tend  to  read  the 
inserts  before  they  read 
the  rest  of  the 
newspaper. 


Readership  of  newspaper  inserts 
outpaced  direct  mail  readership  for  all 
income,  education,  work  and  age 
categories. 

For  any  college,  the  spread  was 
86%  for  newspapers  versus  73%  for 
direct  mail;  for  high  school  grads  it 
was  89%  versus  80%. 

For  incomes  over  $35,000,  news¬ 
paper  insert  readership  was  85%  com¬ 
pared  to  66%  for  mailed  preprints;  for 
the  $20,000  to  $34,999  range  the 
spread  was  90%  to  82%;  and  for  under 
$20,000  the  gap  was  86%  to  75%. 

By  types  of  work  groups,  89%  of 
white  collar  respondents  said  they 
read  newspaper  inserts  compared  to 
73%  saying  they  read  preprints.  For 
blue  collar  respondents,  86%  said 


they  read  newspaper  inserts  com¬ 
pared  to  73%  replying  they  read  direct 
mail  preprints. 

Insert  readership  was  also  high 
among  retirees,  with  88%  saying  they 
read  them  in  newspapers  and  61% 
saying  they  read  mailed  preprints. 

The  only  category  where  mail  deliv¬ 
ered  preprints  came  out  ahead  of 
newspapers  was  women  homemak¬ 
ers,  with  93%  of  them  saying  they 
read  preprints  that  come  in  the  mail 
compared  to  73%  who  said  they  read 
newspaper  inserts. 

However,  newspaper  inserts  led 
preprints  in  readership  by  all  women, 
with  90%  saying  they  read  newspaper 
inserts  versus  84%  who  say  they  read 
direct  mail  preprints. 

Newspaper  inserts  also  came  out 
ahead  of  preprints  in  readership  by 
working  women.  Ninety-six  percent 
of  the  working  women  respondents 
said  they  read  newspaper  inserts 
compared  to  86%  of  working  women 
respondents  who  said  they  read 
mailed  preprints. 

Newspaper  inserts  also  enjoyed  a 
wide  lead  among  men,  with  IWc  of  all 
male  respondents  reading  them  ver¬ 
sus  64%  who  read  direct  mailed  pre¬ 
prints. 

The  study  also  found  that  that  51% 
of  the  women  respondents  and  39%  of 
total  respondents  said  they  tend  to 
read  the  inserts  before  they  read  the 
rest  of  the  newspaper. 

Just  as  significantly  as  readership, 
the  survey  found  in  all  demographic 
categories  much  higher  percentages 
of  respondents  said  they  shopped  at  a 
store  after  reading  its  ads  in  a  news¬ 
paper  insert  than  as  a  result  of  reading 
a  mailed  preprint. 

Even  homemaker  respondents 
were  more  likely  to  shop  in  a  store 
after  reading  the  insert  than  after 
reading  a  mailed  preprint.  Seventy- 
seven  percent  of  them  said  they  shop¬ 
ped  a  store  after  seeing  its  newspaper 
insert  versus  62%  who  said  they  shop¬ 
ped  after  reading  the  mailed  preprint. 

For  working  women,  86%  said  they 
shopped  after  seeing  the  insert  com¬ 
pared  to  62%  who  shopped  after  read¬ 
ing  a  direct  mail  preprint. 

The  percentage  differences  favor¬ 
ing  newspaper  inserts  for  other  de¬ 
mographic  categories  tended  to  be  as 
good  or  better  as  that  for  home¬ 


makers. 

Coupon  redemption  was  still 
another  area  where  newspaper  inserts 
outperformed  direct  mail  preprints, 
the  study  found. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  all  respondents 
said  they  redeemed  any  cents-off 
coupon  from  a  newspaper  insert  with¬ 
in  the  last  30  days.  The  figure  for 
direct  mail  was  62%. 


Readership  of 
newspaper  inserts 
outpaced  direct  mail 
readership  for  all  income, 
education,  work  and  age 
categories. 


However,  among  respondents 
saying  they  redeemed  seven  or  more 
coupons  in  the  last  30  days,  43%  said 
the  coupons  were  from  newspaper  in¬ 
serts  compared  to  24%  saying  the 
coupons  were  from  mailed  preprints. 

In  the  findings  having  to  do  with 
image,  large  majorities  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  newspaper  inserts  were 
easier  to  find,  more  valuable  for  plan¬ 
ning  their  shopping,  more  believable, 
more  informative  in  content  and  fea¬ 
ture  a  greater  variety  of  ads  than 
direct  mail  preprints. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents,  for  example,  said  newspaper 
inserts  offered  a  more  complete 
assortment  of  ads.  Only  9%  said  the 
same  about  mailed  preprints. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  respondents 
rated  newspaper  inserts  more  believ¬ 
able,  versus  4%  for  mailed  preprints; 
68%  said  newspaper  inserts  were 
more  interesting  compared  to  mail  s 
13%;  and  81%  said  newspaper  inserts 
were  more  valuable  in  planning  their 
shopping  compared  to  only  6%  who 
said  that  about  direct  mail. 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  spend  more  time 
reading  newspaper  inserts,  while  only 
1 1%  answered  they  spend  more  time 
reading  direct  mail  ads. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEW& 


Thomas  McCartin,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  National  Marketing,  New  York, 
since  last  year  and  former  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Dallas-based  real  estate  firm,  Cris¬ 
well  Development  Co.  and  president 
of  its  marketing  division,  Criswell 
Marketing  Co. 

The  Times  Herald  is  owned  by  the 
Times  Mirror  Co.  McCartin  began  his 
Times  Mirror  career  in  1959  as  a  sub¬ 
urban  advertising  salesman  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  rose  through 
the  advertising  ranks  to  assistant 
director  of  display  advertising. 

He  was  vice  president,  sales,  for 
the  Washington  Post  from  1974  to 
1976,  when  he  went  to  the  Times 
Herald  as  executive  vice  president  of 
marketing,  moving  up  successively  to 
executive  vice  president,  president 
and  finally  publisher  in  1981. 


Philip  M.  Schoch,  editor  of  the 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Texas 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  for  1985-86.  He  succeeds 


Advertisement 


WILUAM  J.  FEY 

Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper  Sales, 
New  York,  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  William  J.  Fey  to  the 
position  of  Southern  Marketing 
Director  located  at  their 
newsprint  sales  office  in  Atlanta. 
Graduate  from  the  University  of 
Miami,  Mr.  Fey  holds  a 
Bachelor  Degree  in  Business 
Administration;  he  joins  Kruger 
with  nearly  25  years  newsprint 
sales  experience  in  Southern 
U.S.A. 


Thomas  AAcCortin 


Philip  M.  Schoch  Thomas  P.  Northrup 


Jerry  Huff,  executive  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  Globe-News. 

Schoch  currently  is  chairman  of  the 
editorial  council  of  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  Inc.,  of  which  the 
Standard-Times  is  a  member. 

John  More,  co-managing  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  Times,  was  elected  first 
vice  president.  W.A.  Brown  ,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Waco  Tribune- 
Herald  was  elected  second  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  and  Jeff  Bruce,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Austin  America-Statesman, 
secretary,  and  Terry  Scott  Berl- 
ING,  editor  of  the  Huntsville  Item, 
treasurer. 

The  group  approved  establishing  a 
minority  affairs  clearinghouse  to  help 
Texas  newspapers  find  minority  in¬ 
terns. 


Thomas  Hojnicki  has  been  named 
manager  of  engineering/production  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  engineering,  project  manage¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  production 
equipment  at  Freedom  Center,  the 
newspaper's  production  facility.  He 
was  formerly  manager  of  operations 
and  facilities  at  Argonne  National 
Laboratory. 
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Thomas  P.  Northrop,  a  manage¬ 
ment  intern  with  the  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Washington,  Pa., 
for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
elected  an  assistant  vice  president. 

Northrop,  a  graduate  of  Mercers- 
burg  Academy  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Marietta  College  in  Ohio,  joined  the 
company — publisher  of  the  daily 
Observer-Reporter  and  several  week¬ 
lies — ^following  graduation  from  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  management. 

In  other  personnel  changes,  Robin 
B.  Roberts  was  named  manager  of 
the  Observer-Reporter’s  Greene 
County  office  in  Waynesburg. 
Roberts  has  served  as  a  sportswriter, 
news  writer,  and  in  the  advertising 
department. 

Dan  Duke,  a  newswriter,  was 
promoted  to  a  copy  editor.  He  worked 
for  the  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress  be¬ 
forejoining  the  Observer-Reporter  in 
1983. 

Suzanne  Elliott  recently  joined 
the  news  department  as  a  staffi  writer. 
She  was  with  the  Weirton  (W.Va.) 
Daily  Times. 

*  *  ♦ 

Julie  Wilson  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Southeast/Long  Beach  sub¬ 
urban  section  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  She  replaces  Betty  Liddick, 
who  was  named  assistant  suburban 
editor,  administration. 

Wilson  has  served  as  editor  of  the 
South  Bay  section  since  late  1983  and 
previously  worked  for  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  as  associate  managing 
editor. 

Gary  Gorman  succeeds  Wilson  as 
editor  of  the  South  Bay  section.  Gor¬ 
man  has  been  metropolitan  editor  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  for  the  past  five 
years  and  before  that  was  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 
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DARRELL  CHRISTIAN,  deputy  sports 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  is  the  new¬ 
ly  appointed  sports  editor  of  the  worl¬ 
dwide  news  cooperative. 

Christian,  the  deputy  since  1981 ,  ear¬ 
lier  was  an  AP  news  editor  for  Indiana  and 
a  supervising  editor  in  the  Washington 
bureau. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  sports  writer 
and  sports  editor  on  the  Henderson  (Ky.) 
Gleaner  in  1964  and  worked  two  sum¬ 
mers  in  the  AP's  Charleston,  W.Va., 
bureau  before  serving  in  the  Navy  during 
1969-72.  He  then  joined  the  AP  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 


Jim  Smith,  weekend  sports  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  joined  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  as  sports  news  editor. 

Smith  will  be  responsible  primarily 
for  layout  of  the  Sunday  sports  sec¬ 
tion. 

Smith  worked  as  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Evening 
Independent  before  joining  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution  in  1981  and  also 
was  previously  sports  editor  of  the 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mark  Gunther  was  named  televi¬ 
sion  critic  for  the  Detroit  News.  He 
replaces  George  Bullard,  who  will 
join  the  paper’s  special  projects  team. 

Gunther,  television  editor  of  the 
Hartford  ((Tonn.)  Courant  since  1983, 
joined  the  paper  in  1976  as  a  suburban 
bureau  chief,  later  becoming  city  hall 
reporter  and  chief  of  the  state  capital 
bureau. 


Promotions  at  the  Pensacola 
News-Journal  include: 

Robert  Booher  Jr.,  from  retail 
advertising  account  executive,  to  the 
new  position  of  retail  sales  super¬ 
visor. 

Marlin  M.  Osborn,  from  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  to  retail 
advertising  manager.  Osborn  re¬ 
places  Charles  Russell,  who 
accepted  a  position  in  Atlanta. 

Vincent  Vigorito,  to  the  new 
position  of  circulation  operations 
manager  of  the  News-Journal  and 
USA  Today  in  the  Pensacola  area.  He 
was  with  Gannett  Westchester- 
Rockland  as  special  projects  manager 
for  nine  months  and  before  that  was 
with  the  Fort  Myers  News-Press  and 
USA  Today  as  circulation  supervisor 
for  southwest  Florida. 

Karen  Denise  Walker,  from  retail 
advertising  account  representative  to 
classified  advertising  manager. 


Grant  Dillman  is  the  director  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Joumal- 
ists/Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  new  First 
Amendment  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dillman  joined  SPJ,SDX  in  1957 
and  was  chairman  of  the  FOI  Commit¬ 
tee  in  1972-75. 

A  newsman  with  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  for  41  years,  he  served  as 
vice  president-Washington  manager 
for  ten  years  immediatly  prior  to  his 
1983  retirement. 

For  the  past  year,  Dillman  has  been 
executive  director  of  the  National 
Press  Foundation  in  Washington. 


Thomas  E.  Scherberger  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel's 
new  bureau  in  Tampa-St.  Petersburg. 
The  newspaper  now  has  20  news 
bureaus  throughout  Florida,  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Atlanta,  staf¬ 
fed  by  approximately  100  reporters, 
photographers  and  editors. 

Scherberger,  who  joined  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  in  1982,  had  worked  previously 
for  the  now  defunct  Tampa  Times. 
Before  getting  his  new  assignment,  he 
was  state  reporter,  moving  around  to 
cover  breaking  news  and  issues. 
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Timothy  O.  White  is  the  new  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cape  Cod  Times, 
Hyannis,  Mass.,  and  David  J.  Mar¬ 
cus,  the  newly  named  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

The  appointments  are  part  of  a  staff 
realignment.  White,  with  the  news¬ 
paper  13  years,  previously  was  assis¬ 
tant  editor  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
day-to-day  news  operation.  Marcus 
previously  served  as  news  editor  and 
will  be  involved  primarily  in  news¬ 
room  administration. 

In  the  realignment,  editor  William 
J.  Breisky  announced  formation  of  a 
news  desk  team  to  assign  and  edit  all 
new  stores.  Margaret  E.  Eastman 
will  serve  as  day  news  editor  and 
senior  editor  on  the  desk. 

Susan  M.  Fenelon  was  appointed 
to  the  new  position  of  Mid-Cape  edi¬ 
tor.  John  W.  Parker  will  serve  as 
night  news  editor  and  Aucia  Blais- 
dell-Bannon  as  assistant  night 
editor.  *  *  * 

Charles  Vmci  was  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  sub¬ 
urban  display  advertising  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  planning, 
direction  and  promotion  of  general 
advertising  sales  in  the  seven  sub¬ 
urban  offices  throughout  Southern 
California.  Vinci  joined  the  Times  in 
1974. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Thomas  E.  Rice  has  been  named 
vice  president,  operations,  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald.  He  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  production  departments. 

Rice,  currently  vice  president- 
production  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  Sun  Sentinel,  will  replace 
Harold  Ruddle,  who  resigned  to 
pursue  other  interests. 

Before  Rice  joined  the  Florida 
newspj^rs,  he  was  vice  president  of 
operations  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  from  1977  to  1980,  having 
started  there  as  assistant  composing 
room  foreman  in  1973. 

Ruddle  joined  the  Times  Herald  in 
1978  and  served  as  vice  president,  op¬ 
erations  for  three  years.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  in  production  management 
positions  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Appointments  in  the  administrative 
and  business  departments  at  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle  include: 

Charles  J.  Rehberg  was  named 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  for 
planning.  He  will  coordinate  the 
drafting  of  a  strategic  plan  for  the 
newspaper. 


Rehberg  has  been  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  the  Spokane  news¬ 
papers  since  the  news  staffs  were 
merged  in  1983.  He  joined  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  as  a  reporter  in  1%9  and  was 
named  city  editor  in  1979. 

Steven  S.  Westphal  and  Tim  A. 
DeGRAW  have  been  appointed  retail 
advertising  managers  for  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Westphal  was  with  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald  as  a  retail 
and  display  manager  and  previously 
held  advertising  posts  with  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

DeGraw  joined  the  newspapers  in 
1978  as  a  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man  and  later  acquired  both  retail  and 
national  account  experience. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Officers  elected  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Portland,  Ore., 
include: 

President,  J.W.  Gallivan  ,  pub¬ 
lisher  emeritus.  Salt  Lake  Tribune', 
first  vice  president,  Alvin  Ricken, 
publisher,  Idaho  State  Journal, 
Pocatello;  second  vice  president, 
Tom  Brown,  publisher,  Missoula 
Missoulian;  and  treasurer  Fred 
Stickel,  The  Oregonian,  Portland. 


Robert  A.  Martin  is  the  newly 
named  manager,  advertising  agencies 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  will  be 
responsible  for  managing  relations 
between  the  newspaper  and  local  and 
national  advertising  agencies.  He  had 
been  manager,  advertising  opera¬ 
tions. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  J.  Zindell  was  recently 
promoted  to  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  the  Hudson  (N.Y.) 
Register-Star.  He  began  his  newspap¬ 
er  career  19  years  ago  as  a  reporter  for 
the  newspaper  and  later  served  as 
wire  editor  and  layout  editor  before 
moving  to  production  manager. 

After  holding  positions  in  other  de¬ 
partments,  Zindell  was  promoted  to 
vice  president/operations  five  years 
ago. 


—OBITUARIES 


Nicholas  Mahoney  Jr.,  78,  who 
was  general  manager  and  then  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  of  the  Standard-Times 
newspapers  of  New  Bedford  and 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  for  17  years  and 
founder  of  the  Cape  Cod  Sunday  Visi¬ 
tor,  died  February  1  at  his  home  in 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y.  His  career  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  fields  spanned  more 
than  55  years. 

Mahoney  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Newport  (N.H.)  Argus  Cham¬ 
pion  for  ten  years.  It  was  there  he 
originated  his  “Nick’s  Knacks’’  col¬ 
umn  which  he  continued  to  write  for 
newspapers  in  upstate  New  York  un¬ 
til  his  death. 

For  more  than  20  years,  Mahoney 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Hoosick  Falls  Standard  Press  and  the 
Cambridge  (N.Y.)  Washington 
County  Post.  He  sold  both  papers  to 
the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner  in  1981. 

Friends  have  established  a  memo¬ 
rial  fund  toward  a  journalism  scho¬ 
larship  through  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  in  Cincinnati. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jorge  J.  Larach,  70,  owner  of  La 
Prensa,  Honduras,  died  in  Miami  on 
April  13  after  a  long  illness. 

*  *  ♦ 

Joseph  Snyder,  82,  whose  career 
with  the  Associated  Press  spanned  50 
years,  including  20  years  as  bureau 
chief  in  Philadelphia,  died  of  heart 
failure  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  on 
March  6.  His  AP  service  included 
Pittsburgh  and  San  Francisco  prior  to 
his  Philadelphia  appointment  in  1947. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
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study:  upscale  blacks  are  frequent  newspaper  readers 


Upscale  and  better-educated 
blacks  appear  to  be  better  newspaper 
readers  than  their  white  counterparts, 
according  to  research  by  the 
Washington  Post  Co. 

Using  data  taken  from  Scarbor¬ 
ough’s  1984  National  Newspaper  Rat¬ 
ings  Study,  the  Post  found  that  the 
“most  powerful  single  predictors  of 
readership,  regardless  of  race,  were 
education  and  income,  in  that  order.’’ 

The  Post,  in  an  earlier  study,  found 
that  race  was  not  a  good  predictor  of 
newspaper  readership  in  Washington. 
The  newspaper  used  the  Scarborough 
data,  compiled  from  the  top  50  ADI’s, 
to  see  if  its  findings  “were  generic  or 
unique  to  Washington.’’ 

The  findings  were  presented  to  the 
Newspaper  Research  Council  last 
month  by  Ron  Browne,  market  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Washington 
Post  Co. 

Although  the  average  daily  read¬ 
ership  of  newspapers  is  74%  of  whites 
compared  to  67%  of  blacks,  blacks 
with  college-level  or  higher  educa¬ 
tions  came  up  with  an  84%  readership 
figure  versus  82%  for  whites  at  the 
same  education  level,  Browne  said. 


As  for  income  levels,  the  research 
showed  that  white  readership  ranges 
from  66%  daily  at  the  $10,0()0-a-year 
level  to  82%  for  white  with  incomes  of 
$50,000  and  over. 

“Blacks  range  from  56%  up  to  79% 
and  exceed  their  white  cohorts  at  the 
$35,000  to  $50,000  level,’’  he  said. 
“The  gap  disappears  as  income  in¬ 
creases.’’ 


. . .  blacks  with 
college-level  or  higher 
educations  came  up  with 
an  84%  readership  figure 
versus  82%  for  whites  at 
the  same  education  level, 
Browne  said. 


However,  the  research  found  that 
readership  of  newspapers  among 
whites  and  blacks  was  “reversed  dra¬ 
matically’’  by  age  groups. 

For  whites,  readership  steadily  in¬ 
creased  with  age,  with  the  55-to-64 


age  group  showing  the  peak  read¬ 
ership  level  of  over  80%  daily. 

For  blacks,  peak  readership  of  just 
about  70%  daily  was  reached  for  the 
24-to-34  age  group,  held  steady 
through  the  45-to-54  age  group,  and 
then  greatly  declined  to  about  57%  for 
the  65-and-over  group. 

“Younger  white  adults  are  less  like¬ 
ly  to  read  a  daily  newspaper  on  the 
average  than  a  middle-age  white,’’ 
Browne  said.  “In  contrast,  younger 
blacks  are  no  less  likely  to  read  a  daily 
newspaper  than  middle-age  blacks.  In 
fact,  among  adults  from  18  to  34  years 
old,  blacks  are  more  likely  to  read  a 
newspaper  on  the  average  day  than 
are  their  white  counterparts.’’ 

For  total  adult  population,  91% 
read  a  newspaper  at  least  once  during 
a  five-day  period.  Occasional  readers 
account  for  19%  of  the  total,  and  daily 
readers  the  other  72%. 

For  whites,  the  occasional  reader 
figure  is  18%,  while  for  blacks  it 
comes  to  22%. 

Browne  said  that  when  occasional 
readers  are  added  to  the  daily 
readership  results,  the  findings  show 
(Continued  on  page  138) 
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1985  I98< 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


Prtprint  Locol . 

9,421 

1,284 

8,340 

1,279 

ROP  Notionol 

4,518 

3,986 

Preprint  Notionol . 

2379 

2,125 

CknsifM. 

48.012 

37.947 

106.479 

1.284 

92.412 

1.279 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  360,354 

9.806 

336,455 

15,013 

KnCHINIt'WAnilOO, 

ONT. 

Records* 

ROPLocol 

70316 

75346 

Preprint  Local . 

75,566 

61,067 

ROP  Notional 

10330 

11,585 

Preprint  Notioral . 

1,196 

664 

38.044 

37.473 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

_  195,242 

186,035 

LINCOLN,  N». 

ioumol*Stor-m,eS 

ROPLocol . 

58,504 

53,686 

Preprint  local 

49.474 

31359 

ROP  Notioral 

2,553 

2393 

Preprint  Notionol . 

7352 

5,936 

Clossified. 

27.925 

25.341 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  146,108 

118,915 

1 

1 

,  CALIF. 

Doily  Breeze 

ROP  Local . 

...  68,995 

70,835 

Preprint  Locol . 

53,189 

44346 

ROP  Notioral 

6,826 

6.205 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,532 

6,643 

Classified. 

86367 

_ ZUS 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  227,809 

203,182 

LOUISVILLIp  KY. 

Courier-Joumol-m 

ROP  Locol . 

...  69,287 

18306 

64,692 

21,957 

Preprint  Local . 

15,228 

17,601 

ROP  Notioral . 

3,838 

300 

3,466 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,422 

1,376 

...  34.166 

29.453 

2.269 

Totol . 

107,291 

35,156 

97,611 

43.203 

Courier-Joumol-S 

ROPLocol . 

Preprint  Local . 

...  52,833 

567 

71,112 

41.356 

530 

51,445 

ROP  Notional 

2,026 

108 

2,465 

Preprint  Notional . 

24.537 

7,188 

572 

17.780 

4,475 

Totol . 

79,396 

78,975 

61,601 

56,450 

Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

...  66,491 

3,358 

34.376 

31,407 

16,190 

84 

1,422 

3  569 

52.672 

62.815 

3,285 

32.088  . 
98.188 

31J37 

15,544 

690 

5.420 

104.225 

52.491 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

....  290,902 

166.803 

257,323 

152.144 

MIMPHISp  TINN. 

Commerciol  Appeol-m 

ROPLocol . 

....  66,399 

44,871 

62,172 

58,740 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,406 

33,958 

11,553 

39,955 

ROP  Notional . 

6,235 

2,550 

6,308 

2,712 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,656 

110 

U87 

45.099 

46.064 

5.724 

Total . 

136,795 

81.489 

127,284 

107,131 

Commercial  Appeol-S 

ROP  Local . 

....  30,710 

25,452 

Preprint  Local . 

28,590 

9,770 

18,761 

8,976 

ROP  Notional . 

3,853 

3,585 

Preprint  Notional . 

7,163 

352 

4,852 

Clouified. 

31.619 

23.765 

101.935 

10.122 

76.415 

8.976 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

....  238,730 

91,611 

203,699 

116.107 

MONTNIAL,  QUI. 


Gflzelte-m* 

ROPLocol .  1,409.792  1,583,338 

Reprint  local  1,163,132  1,009,780 

ROP  Notional  633,592  738,922 

Preprint  Notional .  36,178  113,694 

Ckmified  905.643  4.309.602 

GRAND  TOTAL .  4,148,267  4,309,602 


NOTE:  Gazette  includes  T.V.  Times — 58,110  lines  in  1985;  53,430  lines  in 
1984. 

PIASHUA.  N.H. 

Telegropti-e 

ROP  locol .  53,378  45,838 

ROP  Notional  3,389  4,321 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified  34.758  32.055  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  91,525  82,214 


1985  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

NASHVILII,  mm. 


Tennessean-m 

ROPLocol .  61,849  62.437 

Preprint  Locol .  18,072  16,061 

ROP  Notional  5,822  6,166 

Preprint  Notionol .  1,033  643 

Clonified  28.220  25.488 

Total...  114,996  110795 

Banner.e 

ROP  Locol  59J90  58,964 

Preprint  Local .  18,072  16,061 

ROP  Notional  5,717  5,628 

Preprint  Notional .  1,033  643 

Clossified  27^42  25  279 

Totol .  111,754  106375 

Tennessean-S 

ROPLocol .  42,073  31,770 

Preprint  Locol .  37,510  19,735 

ROP  Notionol .  2,471  2,083 

Preprint  Notional .  6,408  3387 

Classified  23315  15359 

Totol ..  112377  73334 

GRAND  TOTAL _  333325  290,704 

NIWPORT  NIWS,  VA. 

Doily  Press-m 

ROP  Local .  58,889  63325 

Preprint  Local -  10,560  10393  6,720  3314 

ROP  Notional . .  2,266  5,015 

Preprint  Notional .  1,462  1375 

Clossifiod .  47.602  42646  _ 

Totol .  120,779  10393  119,481  3,514 

Times-Herold^ 

ROP  Locol .  43,852  55,007 

Preprint  Local — .  10,560  10,046  8356  3313 

ROP  Notionol .  2,095  4334 

Preprint  Notional .  1,462  961 

Clossified .  34370  34.502  _ 

Total .  92,539  10,046  103,060  3313 

Doily  Press-S 

ROP  Local .  40,390  26,958 

Preprint  Local .  16313  22,769  13336  6327 

ROP  Notionol. .  810  2316 

Preprint  Notional _ _  7372  4,320  247 

Clossified .  16.324  _  1 1  674  _ 

Total . 82309  22.769  58.804  6374 

GRAND  TOTAL .  295,527  43,108  181,345  13301 

NOtTH  UY,  ONT. 

Nugget-m* 

ROPLocol .  32372  35,775 

Preprint  locol .  32,744  20,195  35,489  10.196 

ROP  Notional .  6,736  6325 

Preprint  Notional .  392  1,765  980 

Clossified .  17.808  17316  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  20352  21,960  96385  10,196 

OOOiN,  UT. 

Standard-Examiner.eS 

ROPLocol .  54,927  60357 

Preprint  Local .  61,067  48,279 

ROP  Notionol .  7,710  9,752 

Preprint  Notional .  4,742  416 

Classified .  43.884  38.484 

GRAND  TOTAL .  172339  157.788 

NOTE:  Family  Supplement  not  included — 3372  inches. 

OKLANDO,  riA. 

Sentinel -o/d 

ROPLocol .  125376  134,900  121,601  92,245 

Preprint  Local  76347  24.985  43317  22,602 

ROPNotnnol  34,676  1,653  24.856  1.063 

Clossified  176.458  9,065  144372  7,436 

GRAND  TOTAL .  413,857  170,603  334,146  123,346 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Le  Droit-e* 

ROPLocol .  890,587  1,074,011 

Preprint  local .  680,168  702.075 

ROP  Notional  200,138  318,069 

Preprint  Notionol .  528 

Clossified  620.041  484.110 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,391,562  1,578365 

NAUA  SMIIPK>$-PAUW  DISHT-INOIO,  CALIF. 

Desert  Sun-e 

ROP  Locol .  99,881  89,836 

ROP  Not  oral  8,620  8310 

Classified  .  38.974  37.027 

Total..  147,475  135373 

Doily  News-e 

ROPLocol .  25,159  25,177 

ROP  Notional  3366  3,495 

Classified  .  4.716  4325 

Totol..  33.141  32.897 

GRAND  TOTAL .  180,616  168370 


1985  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


PHOtmX,  AX. 

RepuUic-m 

ROPLocol . . 

138.784 

5/17 

134,943 

4/10 

Preprint  Locol _ _ 

36.437 

8.783 

28/12 

10,402 

ROP  Notionoi . 

11,041 

15,095 

Preprint  Notwnol . 

2,990 

2,116 

Classified. 

131.732 

1.476 

126.984 

574 

Total... 

320,984 

15,776 

X7/50 

15.586 

Gozette  e 

ROPLocol  _ 

126,632 

8,444 

128X179 

4,214 

Preprint  Locol... _ 

36,437 

8.783 

28,512 

10.402 

ROP  Notioral . 

10,731 

14.594 

Preprint  Notionol . 

2,990 

2.116 

Clossified . 

131,229 

1,038 

126.492 

582 

Total . 

318X119 

18365 

299,793 

15,198 

Republic-S 

ROPLocol . 

81,542 

78327 

Preprint  local . 

37,344 

29/57 

ROP  Notionol  _ 

7,003 

5/92 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8.035 

8,856 

79051 

75J11 

Totol . . 

204.940 

197.943 

GRAND  TOTAL _ 

843,943 

34,041 

805,386 

X.784 

POtTlANO,  MI. 

Press  Heroldm 

ROPLocol . 

28,339 

29/87 

Preprint  Locol . 

14/02 

12.885 

ROP  Notionol . 

3X177 

3,143 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

618 

449 

Clossified 

18.891 

14/53 

Totol... 

65.640 

61317 

Evening  Express-e 

ROP  locol . 

26,337 

27,445 

Preprint  Locol . 

14,152 

12,754 

ROP  Notioral 

2.951 

3372 

Preprint  Notionol . 

681 

449 

Classified 

17319 

12.984 

Total... 

61,440 

56,904 

Telegrom-S 

ROP  Locol . 

21/24 

15,929 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,110 

14,723 

ROP  Notionol 

621 

813 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

2,187 

1,791 

Classified 

16349 

13317 

Totol... 

57.791 

46.473 

GRAND  TOTAL _ 

185,071 

164.594 

ponumo,  on. 

Oregonion^d 

ROPLocol . 

105,027 

7,702 

97,537 

9,024 

Preprint  Locol . 

68,784 

53326 

ROP  Notionol . 

19.769 

1,164 

20,787 

865 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9/58 

5/51 

129.136 

118.011 

GRAND  TOTAL _ 

332374 

8,886 

*295312 

9,889 

raOVIDINCI,  t.le 

Joumal-m 

ROPLocol . 

46,569 

18.724 

46,912 

18,003 

Preprint  Local . 

12,348 

7/00 

11/76 

5,152 

ROP  Notional . . 

8,017 

7.348 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

2361 

724 

Classified. . 

32310 

56 

26.195  . 

370 

Totol . 

101,505 

26,280 

92/55 

23/25 

Bulietin-e 

ROP  Locol . 

44,072 

18,724 

39,890 

18,003 

Preprint  Local . 

11,326 

29,644 

12,490 

21,479 

ROP  Notionol 

7,185 

6/62 

Preprmt  Notionol. . 

2361 

362 

724 

23.839 

56 

21.192 

370 

Tcrtol.. 

88.683 

48,786 

80.858 

39,852 

Joumol'S 

ROP  Locol . 

43,910 

44,800 

Preprint  Local . 

49,569 

22.481 

35,080 

5.633 

ROP  Notionol 

4.323 

4,489 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8,108 

5354 

15.914 

15.739 

Total... 

121.824 

22  481 

105.462 

5.633 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

312,012 

97,547 

279,175 

69,010 

Qumc,  QUi. 

Le  Soleil-m* 

ROPLocol . 

1.204367 

1335.427 

Preprint  Local . 

572.646 

631,240 

ROP  Notionol 

482,114 

598,501 

Preprint  Notionol . 

17360 

89/10 

Classified . 

400.712 

400.712 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

2,677,099 

3,055,490 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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(Continued  from  page  73) 

1«5  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1985  1984 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUll  RUN  PART  RUN 


Eogltrrinin.t 

ROPLocol - 

41590 

41493 

Pnprint  locol^.— . . 

24.213 

12.714 

ROPNotranol - 

1777 

4841 

Clossifiod. - 

28874 

25.091 

ToW . 

98,154 

84,939 

(oglo-S 

ROPLocol - 

34,137 

26,109 

Preprint  Locol - 

10.435 

11.840 

14894 

ROP  Notlonol - - 

1188 

1817 

Preprlm  Notlonol . 

8.190 

5,889 

ClooMod - 

14843 

8851 

Totol . 

7LZa 

IIMI 

S9.042 

GRAND  TOTAL  — 

149,929 

11840 

144,001 

MHO, 

mv. 

Gonllt-Journol.ni5 

ROPLocol - 

47878 

43,079 

Preprint  Local - 

85,724 

48,107 

ROP 

1871 

4854 

Preprint  Notional. — . 

8801 

7,150 

dossiKid . 

84.990 

89.480 

GRAND  TOTAL - 

251,444 

211370 

nCHNIOND,  VA. 


Tinm.Dapatclhm 

ROPLocol . 

.  48837 

252 

54,535 

Priprint  locoi . 

15884 

4899 

13,074 

ROP  Notlonol . 

4842 

7,948 

Preprint  NoKonol . 

1872 

1,343 

32.721 

27.900 

Totol . 

105849 

4851 

104802 

News  LMdtT'C 

ROP  Local . 

37885 

252 

42843 

Preprint  Loco! . 

11802 

4814 

4,594 

ROP  Notional 

4847 

7,404 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1872 

592 

29815 

22.442 

Totol . 

84,441 

5,044 

82,297 

Tinm8ripolcli-S 

ROPLocol . 

42849 

2,733 

34.344 

Preprint  Locol _ 

X,183 

3804 

18,408 

ROP  Notional 

2,418 

1123 

Preprint  Notionol . 

4893 

4859 

Closslfitd. 

27.775 

_ Zi 

_ liffl 

Totol . 

109,138 

4.042 

79.124 

GRAND  TOTAL _ 

..  300855 

15,979 

244825 

NOTE:  Comics  odwrtising  excluM 

HViaSIDl,  CALIf. 

Prees-Cmerprise^ 

ROPLocol . 

71151 

13884 

70,044 

Preprint  Locol 

81,502 

75,038 

ROP  Notlonol 

7804 

72 

9,483 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11442 

4,010 

Clossifiod. . 

70.914 

_ m 

GRAND  TOTAL _ 

..  244,715 

K161 

223,947 

Preprint  Locol _ 

ROP  Notional _ 

Preprint  Notionol . 

CloniM . 

8,773 

5835 

84 

50S58 

359 

7,079 

4818 

701 

40803 

257 

Total . 

110,444 

X804 

100,987 

28,441 

Post  Oispotdi-S 

ROPLocol - 

...  52822 

39,049 

Preprint  Locol.............. 

._  47,982 

24,277 

ROP  Notional . 

3,438 

3874 

* 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,748 

5,910 

Clossifiod.. 

38813 

29.782 

152.723 

104814 

GRAND  TOTAL _ 

...  243,157 

X,804 

205,X1 

28,441 

NOTE:  Mudis  Roto  Mag.,  Comics  &  TV  Mog. 

SAN  UBNAAMNO,  CAIIP. 

Sun-mS 

ROPLocol 

...  44.449 

57,170 

Preprint  Locol . 

44,004 

44,029 

ROP  Notionol . . 

4804 

7,410 

Prsprint  Notionol . 

8803 

7,073 

Clossifiod  &  Logoi . 

38.424 

34.719 

GRAND  TOTAL  — 

....  143,588 

150,401 

SANTA  ■AWASA,  CAUF. 

Nows-Pross-o 

ROPLocol _ 

„..  51413 

323 

50,454 

177 

Preprint  Locol ............. 

7814 

4,424 

ROP  Notional 

4,059 

4,815 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,740 

443 

44.447 

42.227 

TOTAL.. 

110,914 

323 

104844 

177 

News-Prtss-S 

ROP  Locol . 

....  24873 

494 

20,975 

499 

Preprint  Locol . 

9,144 

7,744 

ROP  Notional 

1809 

1,048 

Preprint  Notionol . 

4,140 

4,107 

20.1X 

14.773 

Total . 

41819 

494 

50.487 

499 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

172,533 

817 

155853 

474 

SCOTTSSLUFF,  NIS. 

Stor-Htrold-mS 

ROPLocol . 

....  27,054 

29,885 

Preprint  Locol . 

...  12893 

22,544 

9.494 

13,572 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,080 

2897 

Preprint  Notionol........ 

424 

420 

392 

....  10.^ 

12.912 

GRAND  TOTAL _ 

....  52803 

23,144 

55,080 

13,572 

SIATni, 

,  WASH. 

Times-e 

ROPLocol . 

....  74858 

71,517 

Preprint  Locol . 

43,031 

24,292 

ROP  Notional _ 

18,748 

21,390 

Preprint  Notionol . 

294 

913 

72.340 

73.544  . 

Totol . 

147,444 

43825 

144,471 

27,205 

Post-lntelligencer*m 

ROPLocol 

33813 

29,290 

Preprint  Locol . 

11843 

4,048 

ROPNotioral 
Preprint  Notional  .. 
ClossifM. 

Totol . 


Dmocrot  &  Oironicit-ni 


ROPLocol . 

Preprint  Locol 

ROP  NotionQl _ 

Preprint  Notionol . 

44,723 

2855 

3,920 

1840 

38042 

5,013 

44813 

3,m7 

4,104 

1,450 

32825 

Total . 

91,100 

5,013 

87899 

Timts>Union^ 

ROPLocol 

40854 

39,740 

Preprint  Local . 

1855 

8,039 

5,038 

ROP  Notional.. . 

3.701 

4,143 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1830 

1,450 

25J95 

22.749 

Tolol . 

.  74835 

8,039 

75,140 

Dcmocrot  &  Chroncle-S 

ROPLocol 

29,780 

24,778 

Preprint  Locol . 

12813 

13883 

10809 

ROP  Notionol . 

2801 

2830 

Preprint  Nc^ionol . 

4,974 

3821 

Clossifitd 

TISBD 

19.999 

Tomi . 

75050 

13883 

61-137 

GRAND  TOTAL _ 

240,785 

24835 

223,974 

ST.  LOWS,  mo. 

Post-Dispolcli-m 

ROP  Local - 

...  45894 

X,447 

44,184 

Times/Post- 

IntdligaKer-S 


ROPLocol . 

....  29,494 

19,953 

Preprint  Local . 

21842 

4,518 

11,335 

ROP  Notional 

4,342 

4,030 

Preprint  Notional . 

8,118 

4,441 

43.125 

34803 

Totol . 

108841 

4818 

75.942 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

....  344,914 

59,704 

324,835 

SHRIVIKMIT,  LA. 


ROPLocol . 

.  120.949 

107,855 

Prtprint  Local . 

.  31,785 

19.199 

25,474 

18,220 

ROP  Notional . 

.  13,159 

10805 

Preprint  Notional . 

8,830 

500 

5,185 

523 

.  53.195 

46  722 

Tottrf . 

227,918 

19,499 

197,543 

18,743 

Joumol-o 

ROPLocol . 

.  37,989 

39,170 

Preprint  Locol . 

13890 

1,400 

9,911 

4,858 

ROP  Notionol . 

4854 

4,449 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,544 

500 

1800 

523 

Clossifisd 

39.041 

34.781 

Totol . 

94.238 

1-900 

89.731 

_ iai 

GRAND  TOTAL..... 

......  324,154 

21,599 

287874 

24,124 

1985  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


SNOKANI,  WASH. 

Spotomofi-Revww-m 

ROPLocol .  33,943 

Preprint  Local .  10,304 

ROP  Notlonol .  5,719 

Preprint  Notlonol .  419 

Cknslfitd  34.243 

ToMi .  84,848 

ChroniciM 

ROPLocol .  31,580 

Preprint  Local .  8,001 

ROP  Notional .  5,729 

Preprint  Notional  419 

Closjifitd .  35835 

Totol .  81,544 

Spotosmon-Roviow-S 

ROPLocol .  18,882 

Proprint  Local .  4,998 

ROP  Notional .  1,737 

Preprint  Notlonol .  1801 

Cloulfiod  21.428 

Total .  48.8444 

GRAND  TOTAL .  217,278 


41078 _ 2L2ZZ  - 

91,129  11,843  84,402  4,405 


ROP  Local . 

...  92,815 

44,132 

99,882 

Preprint  Local . 

...  29,499 

32,940 

24,435 

ROP  Notional 

8,814 

710 

10,731 

Preprint  Notional . 

2,430 

1,477 

CloUifiod 

52.243 

18,26 

_ 8LS35 

Totol... 

184,003 

94,078 

187,559 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Locol . 

...  43,997 

33,572 

Preprint  Local . 

38,475 

405 

34,180 

ROP  Notional 

3,900 

4,119 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,383 

3,723 

Clossified . 

....  41745 

_ 32,585 

Total . 

....  138.520 

_ 538 

110-058 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

....  342,523 

94,483 

297,407 

NOTE:  Comics  odvertising  excluded. 

TOIIDO 

,  OHIO 

8lode-« 

ROPLocol . 

....  44,274 

48,843 

Preprint  Local . 

7,454 

4,448 

ROP  Not  anal 

3,289 

3,932 

Preprint  Notionol . 

2,440 

792 

Clossifiod 

20.348 

_ 12,221 

Totol 

80,209 

79,324 

8lode-S 

ROP  Locol . 

....  29819 

22,495 

Preprint  LkoI . 

35,772 

24,794 

ROP  Notional 

2,395 

1,825 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,900 

4,448 

Clouificd 

14.734 

_ um 

Totol... 

92.022 

_ 88JSfi 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  172,231 

147,704 

TOKOFITO,  ONT. 

Sun-m 

ROPLocol . 

....  111158 

102,743 

Preprint  Local . 

14,459 

3,771 

ROP  Notional . * . 

14,440 

19,391 

Preprint  Notionol . 

4,200 

Classified . 

....  44.074 

_ 85MI 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

....  209,530 

180,775 

TULSA,  OKIA. 

World-m 

ROPLocol . 

....  45,710 

4,475 

74,109 

Preprint  local . 

5,201 

996 

3,732 

ROP  Notionol 

4,704 

4,299 

Preprint  Notionol . 

799 

439 

44.417 

49.491 

Totol... 

122,831 

5,471 

134,470 

Tribune-* 

ROPLocol . 

.  45,019 

4,475 

78,280 

Preprint  Locol . . 

5840 

994 

3,030 

ROP  Notionol . 

4821 

4,340 

Preprint  Notional . 

799 

291 

Clossified . 

.  44843 

49.410 

Totol . 

.  121,942 

5,471 

137,371 

World-S 

ROP  Local . 

.  35,380 

28,472 

Preprint  Locol . 

.  11,473 

7,550 

ROP  Notional . 

4,004 

3,497 

Preprint  Notionol . 

4,475 

3,053 

Classified . 

.  28.943 

_ 22,822 

.  84.475 

70892 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  319,248 

11,342 

344,133 
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FUU  RUNPART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


WItTCHISm  tOCKUNO,  N.Y. 


Repoflw-Dispotch-*  _  _  _  _ 

TokH .  80,461  72,224 

Rtponer-Dispolch-S  ___  ___  _____ 

Told . . .  72.754  _  53.759  _ 

GRAND  TOTAl .  153,215  125,983 

NOTE:  Includes  Preprints 

WIST  NAIM  MACH,  PLA. 

Post-fl/d 

ROPLocd, .  125,125  42,969  125,814  29,570 

Preprint  Local .  29,760  31,712 

ROP  Notional .  6,162  9  9m  285 

Preprint  Notiond .  1,542  1629 

Clossified .  72.722  1.283  7DJ47  2606 

Told .  235 J11  44,261  239,700  32,461 

Tiines-e 

ROPLoed .  103,558  4,108  102,482  776 

Preprint  Locd .  29,760  28,232 

ROP  Notional .  6,029  9,057 

Preprint  Notionol .  1642  772 

Clossified .  50.017  _ 22i  49.788  _ 

Told .  190,906  4,434  190631  776 

Post-S 

ROPLocol .  99,023  18676  81,008  11607 

Preprint  Locd .  54,904  39,420 

ROP  Notionol .  3655  55  4,177  198 

Preprint  Notional .  7,111  4,457 

Classified .  27.990  ZU  22.994  1663 

Totol .  192.583  19.476  152.056  12.768 

GRAND  TOTAL .  618600  68,171  582,087  46,005 


WlUCIf  AAMIt,  NINN. 

Times-Leoder-m 

ROPLoed . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notiorxil. 

Clossified . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 


1985  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


WIUMNOTON,  ML 

News-Joumd-d 


ROPLocol _ 

52.486 

61600 

PiNrinl  loool _ 

53690 

33620 

ROPNotioiial _ 

3615 

,  4626 

pTBpfiiTt  Notional . 

1653 

1627 

Clossifitd. . 

55843 

50669 

Totol . 

166687 

151642 

Nom-Joumol-S 

ROPLocol . . 

26692 

21604 

Preprint 

80680 

46620 

ROP  Notional _ 

1625 

975 

Ptipnnf  Notionol . 

7611 

3698 

Cloaiiiod. . 

18.139 

11605 

Totol . 

132874 

83402 

Gfond  Totol . 

299,734 

234644 

WIUMNOTON,  N.C. 

Stor-ni 


ROPLocol _ 

-  32663 

32611 

ROP  Notionol _ 

-  2,4986 

2634 

Clonifltd _ 

-  29.400 

79  am 

Totol _ 

-  63,949 

64648 

Stor-Ntws-S 

ROPLocol _ 

- -  20,720 

13609 

ROP  Notional _ 

-  267 

32 

doaRM. . . . 

-  14608 

9824 

Totol _ 

_  35.195 

23665 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

_  99,144 

108613 

WmOtOI.ONT. 

Star  -e 


1985  1984 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


WINSTOMAAtUN.  N.C. 


Joumd-ni 

ROPLoed -  55665  9,770  53,926  4641 

^«l»WLncd .  1683  25,777  2,917  15182 

ROP  Notiond -  3,988  5,126 

Pteprint  Nolioiid .  2,112  804 

Clossified. .  33698  _  _ 

Toni .  96646  35647  90.999  19,423 

ROPLoed -  43651  7634  43679  1604 

fnprmt  local .  9656  1690  864  8604 

ROP  Notiond -  3,701  4,946 

Pteprint  Notiond -  2,112  482 

“■"RoA .  24.902  _ 

Totol .  84622  8,924  71,139  9608 

Joumd-S 

WRlocd .  24,908  18,770 

Preprint  Locd -  10,750  13634  7,994  6617 

ROP  Notiond -  1682  793 

Preprint  Notiond -  7634  3  904 

Clossilied. .  12694  7771  _ 

Totd .  56668  13634  39632  6817 

G8AN0  TOTAl .  237,436  57605  201670  35648 


NOTE:Coinics  odrertising  eeduded. 


WOAClSTtB,  MASS. 


TelegranHn 

ROPLoed .  68841  _  62  200  _ 

Told .  68641  62600 


Goteltee 


34,648  35690  ROPLoed .  75,413 

11620  21,293  3625  13615  Preprint  locd .  74610 

3,039  4,445  ROP  Notional _  18,424 

2,295  1,020  Preprint  Notiond _  2,140 

28.969  _  22.022  _  Clossified.. .  34954 

80,171  21693  65,882  14635  GRAND  TOTAl .  205,541 


ROPLoed .  66672  _  63.996  _ 

76,944  Told .  66672  63,996 

63.929 

'2619  Telegrom-S 

'.056  ROPLoed .  105.418  74659  _ 

- 30.®  Told .  105.418  74659 

GRAND  TOTAl _  240631  200,455 


International  plan  to  protect  journalists  devised 


The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  has  agreed  to  devise  a  plan 
to  protect  joum^ists  covering  armed 
conflicts. 

The  agreement  was  reached  after  a 
two-conference  in  Geneva  that  ended 
on  April  24. 

The  Red  Cross  is  considering  a 
number  of  proposals  including  a  24- 
hour  “hot  line”  for  news  organiza¬ 
tions  seeking  help  for  journalists  who 
are  wounded,  injured  or  become  ill 
while  covering  fighting. 

Other  proposals  under  study  are 
new  procedures  for  protesting  the 
arrest  or  detention  of  journalists; 
establishing  a  clearing  house  for  in¬ 
formation  on  journalists  killed, 
wounded,  detained  or  harassed;  and 
ways  of  increasing  governments’ 
“sensitivities”  to  journalists’  needs. 

The  conference  rejected  a  proposal 
by  the  Prague-based  International 
Organization  of  Journalists  that  re¬ 
porters  be  given  identity  cards. 

Western  news  groups  opposed  the 
measure  because  they  saw  it  as  being 
a  form  of  licensing  of  journalists  and 
could  lead  to  governments  using  the 
issuance  of  such  cards  as  way  to  res¬ 
trict  reporters’  activities. 

They  also  argued  that  the  identity 
cards  would  do  little  to  protect  jour¬ 
nalists  covering  combat. 


“The  people  doing  the  shooting  are 
too  far  away  to  see  a  press  card,”  said 
Gene  P.  Mater  of  the  North  American 
National  Broadcasters  Association. 
“This  is  primarily  an  East-West 
issue,  and  no  Western  group  is  in¬ 
terested.” 

Dana  Bullen,  executive  director  of 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
in  Washington,  said  the  it  was  “signi¬ 
ficant  that  all  participants  on  every 


The  conference 
rejected  a  proposal  by 
the  Prague-based 
International  Organization 
of  Journalists  that 
reporters  be  given 
identity  cards. 


side  accepted  this  I.C.R.C.  initia¬ 
tive.” 

The  issue  of  protecting  journalists 
has  “been  a  problem  almost  every¬ 
where  it’s  been  discussed,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  agreement  reached  in 
Geneva  was  a  breakthrough  on  the 
matter. 

In  a  1981  Paris  conference  of  the 


United  Nations  Educational,  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Cultural  Organization,  a 
proposal  to  adopt  an  international 
commission  for  the  protection  of  jour¬ 
nalists  encountered  strong  Western 
opposition.  The  proposal  was  re¬ 
garded  by  Western  press  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  Bullen’s,  as  inviting  cen¬ 
sorship  and  other  restrictions  by  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  name  of  protecting 
reporters. 

At  the  Geneva  conference,  Bullen 
presented  figures  compiled  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  which  showed  that  in 
1984, 23  journalists  were  killed  cover¬ 
ing  hostilities,  81  were  wounded,  205 
or  were  jailed  or  detained  and  50  were 
expelled,  denied  visas  or  work  per¬ 
mits  or  restricted  in  their  work. 

Bullen  did  not  have  comparable  sta¬ 
tistics  for  1983. 

Red  Cross  statistics  showed  some 
300  journalists  have  been  killed  while 
doing  their  jobs  since  1950. 

Shift  to  a.m. 

The  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer  con¬ 
verted  from  evening  to  morning  pub¬ 
lication  on  April  22. 

The  newspaper  made  the  switch  in 
order  to  provide  more  timely  publica¬ 
tion  of  news  and  advertising. 
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Members  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  Sun 
Sentinel  production  staff  give  the  "thumbs  up"  dur¬ 
ing  testing  trials  of  their  JOURNALFLEX  units  at 
the  W&H  plant  in  Lengerich,  West  Germany,  They  i 
are  pictured  by  a  2-color  and  4-color  unit,  which 
successfully  printed  black,  spot  and  process-color 
at  a  sustained  speed  of  74,000  papers  per  hour. 


Meet  the  team 
that  will  make  f  lexo  news 
in  Ft.  Laudetxiale! 


All  of  us  have  long  believed  that  Flexo  could  be  the 
dominating  force  in  newspaper  printing.  However,  we 
also  realize  that  Flexo,  as  a  complete  system,  must 
be  proven  before  this  could  ever  happen.  After  nearly 
4  years  of  development  and  an  estimated  $40  million 
spent  industry-wide,  the  time  has  come  tor  some  hard 
tact  answers. 

Starting  in  Fort  Lauderdale  this  May.  a  complete 
"Systems  Approach"  will  begin.  In  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  most  comprehensive  approach  in  newspaper 
flexo  so  tar,  we  will  address  the  critical  issues  such  as; 


bulk  ink  handling  and  viscosity  control;  anilox  roll  lon¬ 
gevity;  polyester  vs.  steel-backed  plate  making  sys¬ 
tems  and  press  tension  control. 

Comparative  economic  questions  will  also  be 
addressed,  since  both  letterpress  and  offset  press 
lines  will  be  running  side-by-side  with  Flexo. 

Together  as  a  team,  our  goal  is  to  answer  these 
critical  questions.  Today,  more  than  ever,  we  are  all 
confident  that  Flexo  possesses  the  unique  capabilities . 
which  will  now  make  it  the  industry's  process  of  choice. 

Now  let  us  show  you  why. 


1/5^  FT.  LAUDERDALE 
■  NEWS  SUN  SENTINEL 


Flexo  has  the  potential  to  improve  the  quality  and  meet 
the  high  production  demands  of  this  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  while  reducing  its  overall  manufacturing  costs. 


2.® 


WINDMOELLER  &  HOELSCHER 


Recognized  as  the  undisputed  leader  in  newspaper 
flexo  with  its  proven  JOURNALFLEX'"  newspaper 
flexo  technology  and  world-wide  flexo  experience. 


KOENIG  &  BAUER 


The  world  s  oldest  printing  press  manufacturer  adds 
its  global  newspaper  experience  to  the  W&H 
JOURNALFLEX'"  flexo  technology. 


PUBLISHERS  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


High-tech,  specialized  engineering  has  made  PEC 
the  world's  largest  and  most  respected  converter  of 
existing  newspaper  press  technology. 


5.S 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


The  NEWS  IMAGE  1 20  flexo  plate  system  is  an 
advancement  of  LETTERFLEX'S  unparalleled  world¬ 
wide  flexo  plate  making  experience. 


INCORPORATED 


A  MERIGRAPH  SRA,  featuring  a  modular  newspaper 
plate-making  system,  will  be  at  the  leading  edge  of 
polyestertacked  flexo  newspaper  plating  technology. 


J.M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 


A  unique  bulk  ink  handling  design  and  their  rub- 
resistant  HUBERFLEX  “  water  based  flexo  inks  will 
highlight  the  complete  flexo  "systems  approach 


UNION  CARBIDE 
CORPORATION 


Anilox  roll  life  unsurpassed  by  conventional 
anilox  approaches  will  be  demonstrated  with  the 
UCARLOX  ''’  laser  engraved  ceramic  anilox  rolls. 

9^VOJ  NU-GRAPHICS 

■  I  MANUFACTURING,  INC. 

As  a  key  element  in  high-quality  color  reproduction, 
the  latest  pre-press  flexo  plate  registration  systems 
from  NU-GRAPHICS  will  be  utilized. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 


With  more  flexo  installation  experience  than  any 
other  company.  NORTHEAST  will  pull  together  the 
hundreds  of  integrated  pieces  of  this  project. 


For  complete  product  information  on  the  individual  companies  mentioned  or  if  you  are  interested 
in  seeing  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Flexo  installation  in  person,  call  or  write: 


FLEXO  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  GROUP 

A  DIVISION  OF  WINDMOELLER  &  HOELSCHER  CORPORATION 
23  NEW  ENGLAND  WAY.  LINCOLN.  Rl  02865 
TELEPHONE:  (401 )  333-2770 


NEW  AND  REPLACEMENT  FLEXO  UNITS 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

FLEXO  CONVERSIONS  WITH  W4H 
FLEXO  INKER  TECHNOLOGY 


•••our  many  ANPA  friends 
(and  competitors) 
who  have  made  newspapers 
colorful  instead  of  bland, visual 
instead  of  verbal,  interesting 
instead  of  dulL 


UniMijap^ 


_  TheOriaiidoSertiiid 
-  ‘ _ _ ^  _M'a0ea<ik>cko««rPOW«adds 

to  EMopto’i  hungar  ptfns 
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salute  to  the 


Michael  Lind 
Coff8yvie.KS 


Gary  Stout 
Oanvie,  IL 


Gary  Watson 
Cincinnati.  OH 


Peter  Horvitz 
Chiicothe.OH 


Jo-Arm  Huff  Atrers 
Chambersburg.  PA 


Robert  Coins 
Camden.  NJ 


Bruce  Mackey 
Gainesville. 


Sara  Bentley 
FreemontNE 


James  Daubel 
Freemontand 
Port  Clinton.  OH 


HaoMBunick 

BP8SO.TX 


Brooks  Johnson 
Fort  Coins.  CO 


Terry  Hopkins 
FortMyOT.FL 


AliertDolata 

Elmira,NY 


J.C.  Hickman 
Iowa  City.  lA 


Ken  Andrews 
Jackson.  MS 


Michael  Gage 
Green  Bay.  Wl 


Orane  McCaister 
Hattiesburg.  MS 


Phip  Gialanela 
Honolulu.  HI 


Donald  Hatfield 
Huntington.  WV 


Pam  Johnson 
Ithaca.  NY 


Gregory  Dekyanne 
Lansing,  Ml 


Richard  Holtz 
Marietta,  OH 


Wiam  McKinney 
Lansdale.PA 


Robert  Weil 
Marin  Co.,  CA 


Richard  Thomas 
Marion,  IN 


Ron  McMahan 
Knoxvie,TN 


Malcolm  Applegate 
Lafayette.  IN 
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A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES  WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 
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. . .  who  publish  Gannett  newspapers 


John  Seigenth^  Harry  Browning  Cartos  Ramiraz  JanatKrause  RjcMSmitr 

Nashvl8,TN  Nashvie,  TN  (NPQ  NowYbrk,NY  Niagara  Fals,  NY  Notwieh,CT 


Vernon  McCrory  Marjone  Paxson 

Monroe.  LA  Muskogee.  OK 


PBulRynn  DanMartm  RjchardWager  MauriceHickey  PwrelaMeNs  VinceSpezzm 

Pensacola,  FL  PDrtHuron.MI  Poughkeepsie.  NY  Rano.NV  Richmond,  IN  Rochester,  NY 


Robert  Ritter 
Olynipia,  WA 


Michael  Coleman  JohnMcMian  ToniWiggins  GeraUBean  WayneVam 

Rockford,  IL  Salem,  OR  Salinas.  CA  San  Bernardino.  CA  SanteFe.NM 


Oonna  Donovan  Wiam  Malone 

Sioux  Tals.  SO  Springfield.  MO 


Bernard  Griffin  Christopher  Dix  Ariel  Mefctwr  Jr. 

St  Cloud.  MN  Stockton.  CA  St  Thomas.  VI 


Margo  Drobney  Howard  Bronson  Jr. 
Saratoga  Sprir^.  NY  Shreveport  lA 


w 

RoanneFry 
Sturgis.  Ml 


Tom  Bookstaver 
TarentuntPA 


Gerald  Garcia 
Tucson.  AZ 


Janet  Sanford 
Visalia.  CA 


James  Barnes  Louis  Wei.  Ill 

Wausau.  Wl  Westchester- 

Rockl»id.NY 


Brian  Dormely  CathleenBteck 

Wimington.DE  USA  TODAY 
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Goss — 100  years  of  service  to  newspapers 


By  Herman  Kogan 

This  year  marks  the  centennial  of 
the  tiny  Chicago  company  that  was 
the  ancestor  of  today’s  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Division  of  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional.  The  100  years  of  the  company 
chronicle  major  changes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  printing  press  industry  and  the 
newspapers  it  serves. 

Two  brothers,  Frederick  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Goss,  were  the  young  men  in  the 
bustling  Chicago  of  the  early  1880s 
who  touched  off  an  innovative  ven¬ 
ture  by  reversing  one  of  two  cylinders 
on  a  standard  rotary  press.  This  facili¬ 
tated  the  printing  of  four-  to  eight- 
page  newspapers  at  the  then-amazing 
rate  of  4,000  an  hour. 

Each  brother  had  been  employed  as 
a  pressman  and  in  allied  jobs  at  local 
commercial  printing  plants,  but  they 
harbored  greater  ambitions.  Their 
problem  in  proceeding  with  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  printing  press  was  a  lack  of 
funds. 

To  their  aid  came  Jacob  Joseph 
Walser,  an  affluent  ticket  broker  who 
had  known  them  when  he  worked  in  a 
book  bindery  near  their  West  Side 
home.  He  put  up  most  of  the 
$100,000  needed  to  build  a  proto¬ 
type.  On  December  10,  1885,  a  state 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Goss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Company  and  space  was 
rented  in  a  Lake  Street  building. 

Four  years  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  company,  Walser,  as  chairman, 
reported,  “We  have  done  exceeding¬ 
ly  well,”  and  a  new,  larger  site  was 
purchased  at  Ashland  Avenue  and  Re¬ 
becca  (later  Sixteenth)  Street,  then 
considered  the  city’s  outskirts.  By 
1891,  a  two-story  plant  was  con¬ 
structed  that  would  serve  for  many 
decades,  with  1 1  additions  fore  and 
aft  and  above. 

A  vital  event  in  the  1890s  was  the 
acquisition  of  patent  rights  to  a  press 
invented  by  Joseph  L.  Firm,  a  plant 
foreman  for  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspapers  in  New  York.  This  ma¬ 
chine  was  so  designed  that  webs  of 
paper  could  travel  in  a  straight  line. 


(Herman  Kogan  is  a  veteran  Chica¬ 
go  newspaperman  and  the  author  of 
16  books.  His  historical  narrative 
of  RI-GSD,  based  on  research  of 
the  late  John  H.  Colburn  and  his 
own,  is  scheduled  for  publication 
later  this  year.) 
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simplifying  operations  and  increasing 
output  by  nearly  50%  without  an  in¬ 
crease  in  costs.  After  Firm  had  tried 
without  success  to  interest  East  Coast 
pressmakers,  Fred  Goss  signed  a 
long-term  agreement  for  the  title  and 
patent  rights.  Called  the  Straightline 
press,  the  machine  won  high  honors  at 
the  1893  World’s  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

Five  years  after  signing  the  pact 
with  Firm,  Straightline  presses  were 
in  use  in  125  pressrooms  in  the  United 
States,  10  in  Canada,  and  one  in  Ha¬ 
vana,  Cuba.  Most  important  was  the 
purchase  by  James  Gordon  Bennett’s 
Herald  in  New  York — then  in  fierce 
competition  there  with  the  Times, 
World  and  Journal.  The  press  turned 
out  24,000  32-page  papers  hourly. 

By  its  20th  anniversary  in  1905, 
capitalization  of  the  expanding  com¬ 
pany  was  over  $2  million.  Increasing¬ 
ly,  newspaper  printing  equipment  of 
varied  types  continued  to  emerge 
from  the  Goss  plant. 

The  “Flying  Cam,”  a  high-speed 
folding  mechanism  that  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  production  of  36,000  papers 
an  hour  was  one;  a  quick-plate  lockup 
that  enabled  pressmen  to  lock  inside 
plates  without  using  “dummy 
plates”  to  lock  outside  and  inside 
plates  was  another. 

In  1909,  the  Cox  brothers,  Paul  and 


Joseph,  were  unable  to  persuade  their 
employer,  Irving  K.  Stone  of  the  Du¬ 
plex  firm  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
to  back  their  “Semi-Rotary  Flat  Bed 
Web  Perfecting  Press.”  The  basic 
virtue  of  this  press  was  that  it  facili¬ 
tated  printing  from  a  web  without 
need  of  the  stereotyping  process. 

The  Goss  company  obtained  patent 
rights  and,  in  1910 — the  year  of  the 
latest  sighting  of  Halley’s  comet — 
produced  the  Comet  press. 

In  1928,  an  advanced  model  called 
the  Cox-O-Type  was  marketed  and 
led  the  competition  until  the  advent  of 
offset  presses. 

Before  and  during  World  War  1, 
there  were  crucial  changes  in  the 
company’s  top  ranks.  Jacob  Walser 
died  late  in  1 9 1 3 ,  and  Fred  Goss  a  few 
months  later.  Sam  Goss  succeeded  to 
the  presidency,  but  he  and  Walser’s 
son,  Joseph,  who  had  joined  earlier  as 
a  vice  president,  had  disagreements 
about  the  direction  the  company 
should  take. 

Sam  retired  in  1918  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  George  Eddy,  with  the  firm 
from  its  earliest  days.  He  served  from 
1919  to  the  Great  Depression.  During 
the  period  there  began  a  notable  and 
long-lasting  affiliation  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  heretofore  primarily  a 
Hoe  customer. 

In  1919,  Robert  Rutherford  R. 
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In  1934,  GOSS  introduced  its  Anti-Friction  press.  The  Chicago  Tribune  was  the  first 
to  buy  these  new  units. 


Sam  Goss 

McCormick,  returning  from  the  war 
as  a  colonel,  was  ready  to  take  full 
command  of  the  newspaper.  His 
cousin,  Joseph  Patterson,  with  whom 
he  shared  top-level  responsibility  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  busy  with 
his  newly  hatched  tabloid,  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

Always  interested  in  newspaper 
production,  McCormick  wrote  to 
Manly  Redfleld,  the  Goss  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  sales,  asking  about  “new 
wrinkles  in  printing.’’  Redfield  re¬ 
sponded  with  information  that  the 
company  engineers  were  working  on 
a  high-speed  press  unit  that  would  fit 
McCormick’s  new  plant  being  built  to 
adjoin  the  Michigan  Avenue  site, 
where  he  planned  to  erect  Tribune 
Tower  to  supplant  his  Loop  building. 

McCormfck’s  plan,  which  he  pat¬ 
ented,  was  to  place  printing  units  in  a 
long  line  on  one  floor  with  folding 
machines  located  at  intervals  for 
greater  flexibility  of  production. 

He  placed  an  order  for  25  units  and 
six  folders,  rated  at  36,000  copies  an 
hour.  Visiting  publishers  were  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  they  ordered  99  units; 
McCormick  forever  exulted  in  both 
the  press  layout  and  the  presses. 
Throughout  the  next  decade,  as  the 
Tribune  reached  new  circulation 
heights,  orders  were  placed  by  him 
for  30  more  units  and  seven  folders. 

But  the  Depression  soon  hit  full 
force.  Domestic  orders  dropped. 
Newspapers  went  out  of  business  or 
merged. 

By  1933,  Eddy  was  out  as  presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  replaced  by  Martin  W. 
Brueshaber,  whose  life  had  revolved 
around  the  firm  since  he  had  joined  in 
1897  as  a  17-year-old  machinist’s  ap¬ 
prentice. 

Brueshaber  was  not  a  deskbound 
corporate  type.  He  preferred  to  spend 
time  traveling  to  visit  with  publishers 
and  pressroom  superintendents  and 
exchanging  gossip  with  Goss  sales¬ 
men — “peddlers,”  in  company  par¬ 
lance. 

Day-to-day  management  fell  to  two 


Fred  Goss 

young  executives,  Robert  Corlett  and 
Joseph  Riggs. 

Money  was  borrowed  from  Chica¬ 
go  banks  to  develop  a  press  devised 
by  Curtis  Crafts,  ultimately  to  hold  87 
patents. 

In  1934,  the  machine  was  ready  for 
inspection  by  prospective  patrons. 
What  they  saw  was  a  machine  dubbed 
the  “Anti-Friction  Press.”  Its  gears 
were  completely  enclosed  by  oiltight 
guards.  Gear  and  operating  mecha¬ 
nisms  had  Timken  preloaded  bearings 
oiled  by  an  automatic  oil-circulating 
system. 

With  a  master  salesman’s  zeal, 
Brueshaber  assured  one  and  all  that 
the  Anti-Friction  would  print  as  many 
as  60,000  newspapers  an  hour. 

Once  more,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
came  forward.  Brueshaber  said, 
“We’ll  offer  the  press  to  you  without 
any  profit  to  us  if  it  will  put  people  to 
worL” 

John  Park,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
production  chief,  recommended  or¬ 
dering  $870,000  worth  of  the  new 
presses. 

In  the  Second  World  War,  as  in  the 
first,  the  main  Goss  plant  was  con¬ 
verted  to  war  work. 

With  Corlett,  elected  president  in 
1943,  and  Joe  Riggs,  now  general 
manager,  governmental  permission 
during  the  war  was  granted  to  take 


Jacob  Walser 

orders  on  an  if-and-when  basis  for 
newspaper  and  magazine  presses. 
When  the  war  ended,  highest  priority 
was  given  to  construction  of  the  press 
projected  by  Crafts.  The  name  affrxed 
to  it  was  “Goss  Headliner.” 

This  machine’s  innovations  includ¬ 
ed  a  Colortrol  device  that  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  adjustment  of  ink  flow  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  handwheel  on  one  or  more  col¬ 
umns  simultaneously  and  a  continu¬ 
ous  ink  feed  that  assured  a  steady  flow 
under  all  conditions. 

The  immediate  postwar  years  in¬ 
cluded  purchase  of  the  Duplex  com¬ 
pany  in  Battle  Creek  for  $1 .3  million 
and  construction  of  a  new  facility  in 
the  southwest  Chicago  suburb  of  Cic¬ 
ero  that  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$5.5  million  in  1953. 

In  the  1950s — during  which  the 
newspaper  division  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Incorporated,  bought  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  presses  for  its  new 
plant  that  housed  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  and  is  later  acquired  Chicago 
Daily  News  —  the  Goss  company 
merged  with  the  Miehle  Printing  Press 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  a  lead¬ 
er  in  the  field  of  commercial  presses  to 
become  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  (MGD). 

The  most  dramatic  undertaking  by 
Goss  in  the  1960s,  after  initial  un- 
(Continued  on  page  97) 
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Public  notice  ads 


How  to  make  legal  advertising  more  appealing  to  readers 


By  Don  Sneed 

and  Roger  Van  Ommeren 

Legal  advertising  need  not  be  dull 
reading?  Impossible? 

No.  Public  notices — which  largely 
go  unnoticed  buried  in  a  sea  of  agate 
type  in  the  classified  pages — deserve 
notice. 

Notice,  too,  should  be  given  to  the 
efforts  of  a  handful  of  community 
newspaper  editors  who  have  been 
busy  making  public  notices  notice¬ 
able.  Newspaper  executives  can  take 
a  cue  from  these  editors  who  have 
found  ways  to  attract  readers  to  the 
normally  staid  world  and  ponderous 
prose  of  legal  advertising. 

Here’s  what  the  editors  are  doing: 

•  Milton  Chilcott,  editor  of  the 


(Sneed  is  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Texas  A&M.  Van 
Ommeren  is  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  South  Dakota  Uni¬ 
versity.) 


Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press,  wages  an  an¬ 
nual  “campaign”  to  inform  readers 
of  the  importance  of  reading  public 
notices.  The  campaign  consists  of  a 
series  of  quarter-page  house  ads  and 
interviews  with  public  officials  on 
their  views  about  public  notices. 

•  Mariwyn  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Parsons  (W.  Wbl.)  Advocate,  says  Par¬ 
sons  is  so  small  that  state  law  does  not 
require  publication  of  the  city  budget. 
So  she  publishes  the  budget  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service.  The  Advocate  devoted 
two-thirds  of  a  page  to  the  budget, 
which  was  prepared  in  easy-to-read 
form  on  a  typewriter. 

•  Editor  Steve  Teasley  of  the  De- 
catur-Dekalb  (Ga.)  News! Era  plays  a 
part  in  producing  a  public  notice  tab¬ 
loid  that’s  inserted  every  Thursday  in 
this  weekly  near  Atlanta.  With  a 
county  of  500,000  residents,  the  tab¬ 
loid  averages  48-56  pages  per  week 
and  contains  15-20  categories  of  pub¬ 
lic  notices. 

•  James  Minton,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Denham  Springs-Livingston 


Parish  (La.)  News,  takes  public  no¬ 
tices  as  they  arrive  from  public 
bodies,  makes  photomechanical 
transfers  (PMTs),  adjusts  the  ads  to 
two-column  width  and  publishes 
them  sometimes  within  minutes  of  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  He  thus  eliminates  the 
need  for  typesetting.  The  ads  are 
crowned  with  headlines  comparable 
in  size  to  those  used  with  major  front 
page  news  stories. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that 
good  ideas  can  come  in  small  pack* 
ages  from  relatively  unknown  news¬ 
papers.  Each  editor  hopes  the  effort  to 
gain  readership  of  public  notices 
works  although  a  1977  study  by  Or¬ 
egon  State  researchers  shows  that 
only  a  hard-core  following  regularly 
reads  the  legal  ads.  The  study  found 
that  regular  readers  of  public  notices 
tend  to  vote  in  local  elections,  are 
long-term  residents  of  their  communi¬ 
ty,  are  knowledgeable  about  school 
and  county  government  and  are  mid¬ 
dle-age  or  older. 

Furthermore,  the  efforts  by  these 
editors  may  help  dispel  uncertainty 
among  government  officials  and  leg¬ 
islators  over  whether  publication  of 
legal  notices  is  a  worthwhile  expendi¬ 
ture.  Even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  a  1974  case  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wisdom  behind  publishing 
public  notices,  saying  that  “notice  by 
publication  had  long  been  recognized 
as  a  poor  substitute  for  actual  notice 
and  that  its  justification  was  ‘difficult 
at  best.’  ”  Nevertheless,  the  handful 
of  editors  continues  to  invent  ways  to 
draw  readers  to  public  notices. 

Chilcott  says  he  wages  his  campaign 
“to  put  public  notices  on  notice” 
about  how  important  he  considers 
public  notices.  His  house  ads  car¬ 
ry  testimonials  from  famous  defend¬ 
ers  of  liberty  who  all  have  something 
to  say  about  freedom  of  expression, 
explain  that  council  minutes  will  be 
published  even  if  readers  do  not  at¬ 
tend  meetings ,  or  outline  what  the  law 
requires  public  bodies  to  publish  as 
legal  advertising. 

However,  the  Wyoming  editor  is  a 
realist  when  it  comes  to  accepting 
how  public  officials  sometimes  view 
public  notices.  “What  they  tell  you 
they  think  and  what  they  actually 
think  are  two  different  things,”  he 
said.  “The  less  you  publish  about 
them,  the  better  they  like  it.” 

Smith,  whose  West  Virginia  week- 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


OUR  ABILITY  TO  HANOLE 
A  DATA  BASE  OF  24)00000  HOMES 
IS  OPENING  SOME  EYE& 

It’s  a  surprise  to  some  people  in  the  newspaper  industry  that 
we  offer  a  CIS  system  that  handles  over  2,000,000  subscriber 
homes. 

We  started  Creative  Data  Systems  seven  years 
ago  with  a  carefully  planned  development  strategy. 

Each  step  was  researched  thoroughly,  tested  repeatedly, 
and  proven.  By  starting  small  and  working  our  way 
to  a  position  as  an  industry  leader,  we’ve  learned  our 
lessons  well. 

The  IBM  System/38  has  grown  too,  with  capac¬ 
ities  now  equalling  many  main  frame  computers. 

That’s  why  we  can  give  you  an  integrated  TMC 
data  base  system  that  works.  One  that  handles 
5,000  starts  and  stops  per  day,  and  billings  for 
over  100,000  pre-pays.  Our  display  advertising 
software  handles  over  30,000  advertisers. 

Our  powerful  systems  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  larger  newspapers.  If  you  want  to  talk  with 
someone  who  understands  the  problems  of  larger 
papers  and  knows  what  you’re  looking  for,  give  us  a  call 
S99  u$  atANPA  booth  §13081 
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•SOOW.IIOthStrMt 
Suit*  ISO 
Ovmrland  Park, 
Kamaa  06210 
013/451-4018 


An  IBM  Value-Added  Remarki 
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GOSS  HEADLINER  OFFSET 
on  edition  in  Gainesville 


life  needed €huble-width  caaxitv,  -mmA 
more  color  capability  andg^HerspeikC  ' 
The  Goss  Headliner  Offset  has  it  aii. 
couUdt  be  happier  with  our  decisioni^ 


Bill  Ebersole,  Publisher,  The  Gainesville  (Fbrida)  Sun 


The  first  Goss  Headliner®  Ofifkt 
press,  on  edition  at  the  Gainesville 
Sun  since  April  16,  is  all  that  the 
growing  daily  hc^  for. 

decksf  Ebersc^  ccmtinues, 
color  ev^  day-and  the 

otirtis^nding.  OurconfyencemnljlB^^|H|ii 
American  en^neering  was  weihfoun^^^^B 
Pioduction  DtrecUMT  Ken  DufBeld  aPl^^b 
been  very  pleas»i  with  tibe  anooth  stat^biP^H 
how  (Mir  peisMd 


The  Goss  Headliner  Offeet. .  .desiened'in  flexi' 
bility  for  solutions  to  a  wide  range  of  newspaper 
production  requirements  worldwide.  Contact  Goss 
New^aper  Products,  Graphic  Systems  Ditmn, 
Jfon|^felernatiQDal,  3100  South 


(Public  notice  ads) 

(Continued  from  page  84) 

ly  is  located  in  a  town  with  a  popula- 
tion  of  1 ,937,  said  she  started  empha¬ 
sizing  public  notices  “out  of  frustra¬ 
tion.” 

Her  decision  was  prompted  by  a 
state  law  which  gives  cities  the  option 
to  publish  a  budget  if  population  is 
under  2,000.  “It  seems  so  few  people 
care,”  she  said.  “It  seems  only  the 
news  media  care,  and  it  seems  that 
only  a  few  members  of  the  media  real¬ 
ly  care.  But  people  need  to  know  what 
elected  officials  are  paid,  who  they 
are  and  what  they  are  doing.” 

Smith  also  published  the  county 
commission  budget  as  a  public  ser¬ 
vice.  She  said  it  drew  reaction  from 
one  commissioner  who  said:  “You 
shouldn’t  put  things  like  that  in  the 
paper  because  people  won’t  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

“1  find  that  attitude  insulting,”  she 
said. 

At  the  News/Era,  Teasley  said  that 
the  public  notice  tabloid  contains 
about  three-fourths  paid  legal  adver¬ 
tising  and  that  about  one-fourth  is 
“gravy.”  Death  notices,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  published  without  charge  “as 
a  matter  of  historical  record.” 

The  philosophy  behind  the  News/ 
Era’s  emphasis  on  public  notices, 
Teasley  said,  is  that  “the  public 
knows  it  can’t  get  this  information 
anywhere  else  this  easily.” 

At  Denham  Springs,  Minton  thinks 
using  public  notices  as  they  are 
brought  in,  rather  than  reducing  them 
to  smaller  type,  offers  an  advantage  to 
readers. 

“They  are  easier  to  read;  they’re 
more  noticeable,”  he  said. 

But,  he  added,  there  are  disadvan¬ 
tages. 

“The  drawback  to  our  system  is 
that  the  finished  page  has  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  typewriter  styles  and  type 
sizes,”  he  said.  “Also,  some  public 
bodies  submit  poor  copies  of  their 
documents,  and  that  affects  final  re¬ 
production.” 

Still,  Minton  thinks  the  advantages 
outweigh  the  disadvantages.  “Our 
system  even  gives  the  public  body 
more  flexibility  in  that  a  document 
can  be  delivered  five  minutes  before 
deadline  with  a  guarantee  of  place¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

Minton  also  pours  over  legal  ads  in 
search  of  information  that  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  news  stories — an  assign¬ 
ment  that  has  generated  several  sig¬ 
nificant  stories  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  surfaced  so  soon. 

But  Minton  admits  most  readers 
will  only  turn  to  the  legal  ads  if  they 
have  a  monetary  incentive. 


“Lending  agencies  look  at  the  le- 
gals  to  see  who’s  gone  belly-up,”  he 
said,  “and  where  there  is  a  family 
feud  the  successions  notices  get  atten¬ 
tion.” 

Regardless  of  the  attention  given  to 
legal  advertising  by  readers,  newspa¬ 
per  executives  need  not  maintain  the 
status  quo,  thus  relegating  public  no¬ 
tices  to  relative  obscurity. 

News  executives  should  ask  them¬ 
selves  what  they  can  do  to  improve 
readership  in  an  area  which  tradition¬ 
ally  draws  weak  readership. 

With  the  revolution  in  graphics  in 
newspaper  design,  should  not  legal 
advertising  also  warrant  consider¬ 
ation  as  an  area  where  readers  can  be 
attracted? 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  newspaper 
executives  can  do  is  to  realize  that 
public  notices  are  not  written  by  jour¬ 
nalists — that  they  are  most  often  cast 
in  legal  language  foreign  to  most 
readers.  So,  shouldn’t  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  try  to  do  somthing  to  make 
the  bland,  institutionalized  language 
which  characterizes  public  notices 
more  illuminating? 

But  Minton  admits 
most  readers  will  only 
turn  to  the  legal  ads  If 
they  have  a  monetary 
Incentive. 

How?  Promotion  through  house 
ads  is  one  way.  Another  way  would 
be  to  have  a  reporter  summarize  im¬ 
portant  points  in  a  public  notice  and 
then  insert  the  summary  within  the  le¬ 
gal  ad.  Cost  would  not  be  prohibitive, 
nor  would  an  inordinate  amount  of 
space  be  consumed.  Plus,  the  time 
spent  by  the  reporter  might  turn  up 
angles  for  news  stories. 

Research  shows  that  what  most 
newspapers  are  doing  with  public  no¬ 
tices  virtually  guarantees  poor  reader- 
ship  because  people  find  legal  ads  too 
complicated  in  format,  print  too 
small,  contents  too  technical,  too 
lengthy,  uninteresting  and  not  under¬ 
standable. 

Newspaper  executives  consider  the 
classified  pages  as  part  of  the  “use- 
paper”  as  well  as  the  newspaper,  and 
there  are  indeed  ways  to  prompt  read¬ 
ers  to  read  and  find  public  notices  as 
useful  information. 

The  payoff,  of  course,  is  a  better- 
informed  citizenry  taking  notice  of  in¬ 
formation  that  can  affect  their  lives 
and  livelihood.  Thus  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  a  concerted  effort  between 
newspaper  departments,  this  often 
forgotten  part  of  the  newspaper  can 
come  alive. 

Just  ask  editors  Chilcott,  Smith, 
Teasley  and  Minton. 


ANPA  membership 
declines  by  18 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reported  that  de¬ 
spite  the  addition  of  21  new  members 
this  year,  its  membership  declined  by 
an  overall  total  of  18  newspapers  to 
1,375  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Last  year,  ANPA  reported  it  had 
1,393  members,  up  by  seven  from 
1983. 

ANPA  reported  that  30  newspapers 
resigned  this  year,  six  were  lost 
through  mergers  with  other  dailies, 
and  three  members  suspended  pub¬ 
lication. 

By  circulation  group,  ANPA  had 
142  members  (10.33%)  in  the  under 
5,000  category;  226  members 
(16.44%)  in  the  5,001  to  10,000  group; 
201  members  (14.62%)  in  the  10,001  to 
15,000  range;  237  members  (17.24%) 
in  the  15,001  to  25,000  category;  and 
267  members  (19.42%)  in  the  25,001  to 
50,000  group. 

There  are  156  newspaper  members 
(11.34%)  in  the  50,001  to  100,000 
group;  99  members  (7.2%)  in  the 
100,001  to  250,000  range;  27  members 
(1.96%)  in  the  250,001  to  500,000 
group;  15  members  (1.09%)  in  the 
500,()01  to  1  million  group;  and  five 
members  (0.36%)  in  the  over-one- 
million-circulation  category. 

AP  helping  to 
find  missing  kids 

The  Associated  Press  has  begun 
moving  the  photos  of  missing  children 
twice  a  day  over  its  Laserphoto  net¬ 
work. 

AP  is  moving  the  photos  as  a  public 
service  in  order  to  help  newspapers 
locate  the  missing  kids. 

The  photo  captions  include  name, 
age,  date  of  disappearance  and  last 
known  city.  There  is  also  a  phone 
number  to  call  for  anyone  with  in¬ 
formation  about  a  missing  child. 

“The  scope  and  speed  of  AP  photos 
means  that  a  picture  of  a  missing  child 
can  be  sent  nationwide  and  appear  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers  overnight,” 
said  Harold  G.  Buell,  AP  assistant 
general  manger  for  Newsphotos. 

AP’s  involvement  in  the  missing 
children  project  resulted  from  a  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Tim  Hoiles,  publisher  of 
the  Victor  Valley  Daily  Press  in  Vic¬ 
torville,  Calif. 

AP  photo  editor  Dan  Hansen  is 
coordinator  of  the  project.  He  re¬ 
searched  pictures  by  working  with 
Child  Find  and  the  National  Center 
for  Missing  and  Exploited  Children. 

Hansen  will  prepare  two  photos 
daily  for  the  AP  network. 
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Whalen/NainStream. 

The  comprehensive,  easy-to-use  business  computer  system  for 
the  newspaper  indushy. . .  now  available  networked  on  the  IBM-PCI 


Mow,  the  power  and  flexibility  of  networked  IBM  PC's 
provide  up-to-the-minute  department  control 
and  management  information  for  newspapers  of  all 
sizes...  without  spending  a  fortune.  With  Whalen 
Mainstream's  proven  newspaper  business  systems, 
you  can  have  the  powerful  tools  you  need  to  help 
control  your  circulation  operation  and  advertising 
receivables,  make  the  most  of  your  TMC,  and 
streamline  your  accounting  procedures. 

Link  as  many  workstations  as  you  need  today,  and 
expand  as  your  requirements  grow  simply  by  adding 
to  the  network... without  changing  computer  sys¬ 
tems  in  midstream. 

The  only  computer  wizards'  you'll  ever  need  are  the 
Whalen  Mainstream  installation  and  service  spe¬ 
cialists.  Your  own  staff  will  quickly  learn  to  do  all  the 
rest  We'll  teach  them  how...  that's  part  of  our  job. 

Over  60  newspapers  are  using  Whalen  ^tems,  and 
most  wonder  how  they  ever  got  along  without  them. 
You  will  too. 

Whalen  Computer,  A  Mainstream  Company,  Bennett 
Complex,  Mlllbrook,  MY 12545.  (914)  677-5025. 
Offices  In  Cincinnati  and  Los  Angeles. 


mML£/V 


Afa/nStream 


Computer  systems  for  the  Mewsp.iper  Industry  sine  e  197  2. 


Newspapers  vs.  Mailers: 

Winning  the  battie  but  iosing  the  war? 


By  Rick  Kasper 

In  November  1984,  Advo  Systems  and  marriage  mail¬ 
ing  hit  Columbus,  Georgia,  with  a  vengeance:  Our  retail 
manager  was  hired  away  to  become  Advo’s  rep  for  this 
area,  and  within  a  week,  our  assistant  retail  manager  and 
national  secretary  were  gone,  and  they  were  joined  by  our 
ex-commercial  printing  sales  manager.  Worse,  our  mail 
the  following  week  contained  a  three-into-one  marriage 
mail  package  for  Advo — the  first  marriage  mail  in  our 
market. 

What  follows  is  one  newspaper’s  response  to  competi¬ 
tive  direct  and  marriage  mailing,  so  let’s  go  back  to  the 
beginning. 

In  1981,  the  Columbus  Ledger/Enquirer,  a  70,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  Georgia’s  second  largest  city,  seemed 
like  a  least-likely  candidate  to  help  lead  a  marketing  evo¬ 
lution  that  was  to  hit  the  newspaper  industry. 

But  times  were  changing.  Ten  newspaper  advertising 
“megatrends”  were  converging  on  the  industry,  radically 
altering  the  status  quo  that  had  prevailed  for  years: 

1.  Newspaper  penetration  declined. 

2 .  Because  of  low-cost  benefit  changes ,  many  newspa¬ 
pers  had  lessened  abilities  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  smaller 
advertisers  (excepting,  perhaps,  those  newspapers  with 
some  measure  of  zoning). 

3.  Since  1978,  third-class  direct  mail  unit  costs  had 
decreased  while  newspaper  costs  had  risen,  although  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  rates  stayed  incredibly  low. 

4.  Traditional  reasons  for  differences  in  retail,  classi¬ 
fied  and  national  rates  were  undergoing  strong  question¬ 
ing,  as  various  companies  attempted  to  muddy  those  dif¬ 
ferences  and,  in  effect,  broker  newspaper  space  (mail  sec¬ 
tions,  national  coupons). 

5.  Direct  mail  was  attaining  greater  credibility  while 
‘  ‘marriage  mailing’  ’  was  developing  as  a  marketing  strate¬ 
gy.  (Advo  launched  the  first  marriage  mail  test  in  1980.) 

6.  Marketing  information  was  becoming  more  precise. 
The  1980  census  yielded  demographics  to  the  zip  code 
level  for  the  first  time. 

7.  Competition  was  developing  from  unfamiliar  areas: 
industries  were  expanding  vertically  as  direct  mail  houses 
became  commercial  printers,  software  service  centers  be¬ 
came  direct  mailers,  etc. 

8.  Many  advertisers  were  becoming  more  selective 
about  the  audiences  for  their  messages,  targeting  small 
units,  while  others  wanted  to  saturate  whole  markets. 

9.  More  and  more,  advertising  decisions  weren’t  being 
made  locally,  but  were  made  regionally  or  nationally. 

10.  Some  major  advertisers  were  becoming  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  cost  per  thousand,  and  relatively  less  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  quality  of  presentation  or  product  differ¬ 
entiation. 

Several  of  those  trends  were  exacerbated  in  Columbus, 
where  exceptionally  high  prices  (around  $100/1,000) 
were  driven  higher  by  excessive  circulation  losses  stem¬ 
ming  from  a  conversion  to  a  CIS/office  pay  system. 

(Kaspar  is  vice  president  and  general  manager,  the 
Ledger  and  Enquirer  Newspaper  in  Columbus, 
Georgia.) 


Our  advertisers  began  to  seriously  look  at  alternatives. 
In  January  1981,  one  major  advertiser.  Sears,  pulled  and 
went  (Advo)  direct  mail,  and  K-mart  threatened  to  do 
likewise. 

Necessity  really  is  the  mother  of  invention .  In  looking  at 
the  Sears  loss,  we  took  the  broad  view  and  examined  our 
product  line.  We  had  caused  our  own  problem:  We  offered 
only  one  print  advertising  vehicle  (a  newspaper),  to  adver¬ 
tisers  using  many — preprints,  shoppers,  mail,  door  hang¬ 
ers,  etc.;  and  we  only  offered  large  geographic  targets 
(city  zone,  state  edition)  to  advertisers  with  differing 
needs  (saturation,  non-subscribers,  zip  codes,  etc.). 

In  short,  we  used  to  define  our  market  as  Henry  Ford  did 
his  autos:  “Any  color  you  want,  as  long  as  it’s  black!”  We 
said,  “Any  zone  you  want,  as  long  as  it’s  either  full  run  or 
city.”  That  thinking  needed  to  change.  We  had  to  expand 
our  product  line.  If  we  didn’t,  some  other  company,  like  a 
direct  mail  house,  would  fill  in  our  product  line  holes  for 
us,  taking  our  business  in  the  process. 


In  short,  “Good  Neighbors”  brought 
lower  prices  but  increased  volume  and 
profit,  thus  benefiting  the  newspaper, 
the  advertiser,  and  the  post  office.  The 
only  loser  was  the  competition! 


In  retrospect,  the  dilemma’s  answer  was  simple:  to  get 
Sears  back  and  lay  groundwork  for  future  growth,  we 
needed  to  expand  our  two  product  lines. 

Our  mission  was  clear:  It  was  to  “Develop  a  low-cost  ad 
product  or  products  offering  coverage  versatility  (from 
pinpoint  to  saturation)  for  our  advertisers.” 

With  a  clear  sense  of  mission,  our  second  step  was  to 
decide  how  we  were  going  to  get  there. 

There  were  two  dimensions  to  our  product  line  to  con¬ 
sider:  advertising  medium  and  distribution  method. 

Expansion  of  either  line  required  knowledge  of  sub¬ 
scriber  and  non-subscriber  addresses,  so  we  first  had  to 
develop  a  list  of  non-subscribing  households  in  our  mar¬ 
ket. 

This  is  a  tedious  chore,  but  it  can  be  handled  in  many 
different  ways.  We  gathered  ours,  with  an  assist  from  the 
post  office. 

With  all  our  marketplace  addresses  in  hand,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  development  of  our  two  broad  alternatives: 
employee  carrier  delivery  and  U.S.  mail  delivery. 

Employee  carrier  delivery  came  easy.  We  tested  to  de¬ 
termine  the  proper  piece  rates  to  pay  at  least  minimum 
wage  for  non-subscriber  delivery,  since  our  carriers  are 
hourly  paid  employees.  We  also  tested  to  determine  its 
impact  on  newspaper  delivery  times  and  service. 

We  ordered  specially  marked  bags  for  the  non-subscrib¬ 
er  pieces.  The  distribution  network  was  made  simple  by 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Highest  standards  for  all  newspaper  inks 


No  other  inks  give  you  as  consistent,  trouble- 
free  performance  on  the  press,  or  as  clean  and 
crisp  reproduction  on  paper.  That’s  because 
our  standards  are  the  most  demanding  in  the 
industry.  In  formulation,  in  manufacturing,  in 
testing,  in  delivery  systems. 

Every  ink  has  the  right  body  and  flow  to 
provide  excellent  distribution  from  fountain  to 
inking  rollers  to  printing  cylinders.  Halftones 
look  fresh  and  sharp,  solids  lay  down  smoothly. 
U.S.  inks  set  fast  on  the  paper  with  minimum  rub- 
off,  linting,  and  picking.  Great  scuff  resistance 


brings  your  papers  through  collection  and  folding 
without  streaking  or  smudging. 

Mileage?  You  simply  can't  beat  it  with 
anybody’s  ink. 

u.a 

Printiim 
Ink 

East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  DC; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Cincinnati,  OH;  Chicago,  IL;  Dallas,  TX; 
San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 


Newspapers  vs.  Mailers 

(Continued  from  page  88) 
our  seven  branch  offices — all  non-subscriber  advertise- 
ments  would  be  sent  directly  to  them  for  handling  by 
carriers,  who  would  be  working  from  computer-generated 
subscriber  lists,  to  deliver  these  advertisements  to  non¬ 
subscribers  on  their  routes. 

So,  with  a  lot  of  coordination  and  planning,  everything 
fell  into  place,  and  we  were  able  to  add  an  item  to  our 
product  lines:  employee  carrier  delivery,  in  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  routes,  for  relatively  low  cost,  and  with  very  little 
lead  time. 

U.S.  Mail  delivery  to  non-subscribers  was  another  sto¬ 
ry.  In  case  you  haven’t  discovered  it,  the  post  office  can 
catch  the  inexperienced  in  a  quagmire  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  Basically,  to  meet  our  lowest  cost  objective,  we  had 
to  meet  three  constraints: 

•  One:  as  near  as  possible,  we  wanted  all  products  de¬ 
livered  on  Wednesday,  to  coincide  with  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  and  retailers’  inventory.  (The  trouble  is,  the  post 
office  only  guarantees  delivery  ’’anytime  within  IZ 
hours”  on  bulk  presort  third-class  mail.) 

•  Two:  The  jacket  we  would  use  as  a  marriage  mail 
vehicle  had  to  meet  certain  size  requirements.  This  meant 
the  preprints  had  to  also  meet  those  requirements.  We  had 
to  check  with  our  advertisers,  and  order  special  newsprint 
for  our  jacket. 

•  Finally,  we  needed  to  keep  the  product  under  weight 
limits,  or  price  it  accordingly. 

To  try  to  ensure  our  product  would  be  delivered  on  the 
target  day,  we  worked  with  postal  officials  to  obtain  their 
route  list  in  their  ’’throw  order.”  This  was  done. 

We  named  the  jacket  ’’Good  Neighbors,”  decided  to 
put  pick-up  news  and  features  in  it,  and  sell  discounted 
pick-up  classified  and  retail  advertising.  It  debuted  July  8, 
1981.  It  ran  weekly,  with  a  6-10  page  full-size  jacket  and 
about  two  inserts  per  issue,  although  it  has  contained  as 
many  as  five  inserts. 

(Incidentally,  we  got  Sears  back  with  this,  and  K-mart 
began  total  market  saturation,  too.) 

Virtually  all  of  ’’Good  Neighbors”  preprint  and  ROP 
advertising  was  sold  in  combination  with  the  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer,  although  we  sold  ’’Good  Neighbors”  ROP  only, 
too. 

’’Good  Neighbors”  was  remarkably  successful  from  a 
number  of  standpoints: 

•  I  kept,  or  recaptured,  more  than  one  major  advertiser 
from  direct  mail:  Sears,  K-mart,  and  several  grocery 
stores,  to  name  a  few. 

•  Preprint  prices  were  more  than  halved,  but  operating 
profit  grew,  thanks  to  volume  increases. 

•  The  product  had  a  very  high  return  to  sales  ratio,  even 
in  worst  case  situations  of  lowest  ad  rate,  highest  distribu¬ 
tion  cost. 

•  It  added  an  element  of  cost  justification  to  circulation 
sales,  since  each  start  sold  saved  us  $1  in  print  and  mail 
costs  per  month. 

In  short,  ’’Good  Neighbors”  brought  lower  prices  but 
increased  volume  and  profit,  thus  benefiting  the  newspa¬ 
per,  the  advertiser,  and  the  post  office.  The  only  loser  was 
the  competition! 

Our  computer  is  able  to  select  direct  mail  labels  by 
newspaper  publication,  subscriber  or  non-subscriber, 
newspaper  zones,  and  zip  codes — all  in  combination  with 
one  another.  So  we  can  offer  an  advertiser  virtually 
whatever  vehicle  and  distribution  combinations  he  wants, 
at  a  good  price.  And  we  do  this  using  the  newspaper;  a 
saturation  vehicle;  solo  mail;  marriage  mail;  or  our  carri¬ 
ers.  (Incidentally,  our  fastest  growing  product  line  is  tar¬ 
geted  saturation  in  advertiser  defined  areas.  For  this,  we 


use  a  combination  of  carrier  and  mail  delivery.) 

Concurrent  with  the  development  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  product  lines,  we  were  gradually  dropping  our  pre¬ 
print  prices  from  their  unrealistically  high  perch.  And  it 
was  a  controlled  drop,  purposefully  timed  to  coincide  with 
new  product  introductions,  thus  maintaining  maximum 
profit  growth  and  advertising  market  share. 

This  strategy  isn’t  new  in  the  business  world;  IBM  has 
used  it  for  years:  Keep  prices  relatively  high  until  competi¬ 
tion  almost  catches  up  with  your  product  line;  then  drop 
prices  on  the  existing  product  line  while  bringing  out  a 
new  line. 

The  profits  on  our  new  product  line — our  TMC  product. 
Good  Neighbors — provided  profit  growth  while  we 
brought  about  further  preprint  price  decreases,  to  get  those 
prices  in  line.  But  all  the  while,  our  preprint  pricing  strate¬ 
gy  was  to  stay  competitive  with  solo  mail. 

That  was  until  November,  1984,  when  Advo  struck  with 
a  vengeance,  taking  our  employees  and  business,  starting 
a  three-into-one  marriage  mail  product  without  warning. 

Our  concern  was  to  respond  quickly,  before  their  beach¬ 
head  had  a  chance  to  take  further  hold.  Each  time  Advo 
added  a  preprint  to  its  marriage  mail  package,  the  price  it 
could  offer  to  all  advertisers  dropped  considerably. 

Advo’s  ”3  into  1”  price  is  in  the  $30/1,000  range, 
while  their  ”4  into  1”  drops  into  the  low  ’20’s.  And,  of 
course,  it  can  get  lower  as  they  add  more  preprints.  (In 
nearby  Augusta,  Advo  has  managed  packages  as  large  as  7 
into  1!) 

So  we  had  a  new,  serious  preprint  market  threat.  Up 
until  November,  we  had  designed  our  preprint  prices  and 
our  product  lines  to  return  a  profit  while  competing  with 
solo  mail,  because  marriage  mail  wasn’t  a  threat. 

But  now,  our  preprint  base  was  being  threatened.  We 
could  respond  by  either  lowering  our  preprint  prices — thus 
eroding  our  profit  margin  further,  or  by  creating  a  new 
product  line. 

Lowering  our  preprint  prices  to  $28  per  1 ,000  (which  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  probable  ’  ’4  into  1  ’  ’  Advo  price) 
would  cost  our  company  dearly.  Besides,  the  common 
sense  approach  seemed  to  dictate  that  we  ought  to  start  a 
new  product  line  called  marriage  mail.  We  decided  to  fight 
fire  with  fire. 

We  saw  the  creation  of  a  marriage  mail  product  as  a 
defensive  maneuver,  designed  to  protect  a  profitable  prod¬ 
uct  line  (preprints),  while  increasing  overall  company 
profitability.  And  we  had  to  do  it  quickly.  The  insidious 
thing  about  marriage  mail  is  that  the  more  you  add,  the 
cheaper  it  gets. 

Once  Advo  establishes  a  beachhead,  it’s  harder  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them.  And  part  of  the  reason  for  it  is  the  law — 
according  to  ’’cutthroat  competition,”  we  shouldn’t  be 
able  to  offer  a  product  at  less  than  what  it  cost  us  to 
produce  it. 

Once  the  decision  was  made,  we  knew  we  had  to  move 
quickly.  There  are  only  ”so-many”  marriage  mail  part¬ 
ners  in  a  market. 

If  Advo  moves  in  first  and  grabs  most  of  them,  we  are 
left  with  the  ’’crumbs”  (advertisers  that  don’t  mail  fre¬ 
quently  or  to  all  households).  And  left  with  the 
’’crumbs,”  our  marriage  mail  product  wouldn’t  justify  a 
competitive  price  to  advertisers  without  the  spectre  of 
’’cutthroat  competition”  rearing  its  ugly  head. 

To  compete  most  effectively,  we  eliminated  ’’Good 
Neighbors”  and  coincidentally  developed  a  new  edition  of 
our  newspaper,  ’’Enquirer  Plus,”  and  began  to  mail  it 
second  class  to  subscribers  and  non-subscribers,  at  great 
savings  over  third  class  rates.  It  contains  news  not  carried 
in  the  main  product,  is  priced  right,  and  can  be  zoned  to 
the  zip  code  level. 

(We  decided  to  mail  it  to  subscribers,  too,  to  maintain 
_ (Continued  on  page  92) _ 
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The  one  company  that  can 
fulfill  all  your  flexo  requirements 


Ed  P&dilla  C.E.O., 
M.A.N. -ROLAND 
Newspaper  Press  Division 


Is  flexo 
in  your  future? 

Many  publishers  and  production 
executives  have  answered  that 
question — yes.  Many  are  convinced 
of  the  advantages  of  flexo;  they 
have  been  waiting  for  that  time 
when  flexo  would  be  ready  for 
them. 

M.A.N. ’ROLAND 
is  ready  now 

If  you’ve  been  waiting  for  the 
process  to  become  a  reality,  the 
time  is  now  to  talk  to  M.A.N.- 
ROLAND.  We  are  the  one  press 
manufacturer  offering  a  single 
source  for  all  elements  of  a 
complete  flexo  press  system:  from 
totally  new  printing  units  to  reels, 
tensions  and  pasters  through  to  the 
folder. 

If  you  want  to  replace  your  existing 
letterpress  units  (Goss  Mark  I,  II 
or  Colormatic)  our  FLEXOMAN 
press  units  are  designed  to  slip-in 
perfectly. 


Flexoman  units  now  in  daily  production  at  the  Miami  Heraid 

The  advantages  Technical 

are  here  superiority 

The  flexographic  process  for  From  proven  new  unit  design  to 

producing  newspapers  can  realize  entire  project  responsibility,  from 

substantial  savings  on  newsprint  ink  management  systems  to  start-up 

waste  and  power  consumption  while  and  beyond,  M.A.N. -ROLAND 
producing  offset  quality  reproduc-  offers  the  technology  and  support 
tion  with  virtually  no  rub-off.  to  make  flexo  woric  for  your 

newspaper. 

If  you’re  ready  to  consider  flexo, 
we’re  ready  to  talk  to  you.  Give  us 
a  call  at  201-469-6600. 

ANPA  attendees  are  welcome  to  see  these  units 
running  at  the  Miami  Herald. 


NEWSRVPER  PRESS  DIVISION 
Middlesex,  NJ  08846-2499 


Newspapers  vs.  Mailers 

(Continued  from  page  90) 

marriage  mail  as  a  separate  advertising  product  line.  In 
this  way,  we  could  continue  to  command  higher  prices  for 
preprints  delivered  via  newspaper  quality.) 

We  began  selling  our  marriage  mail  product  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  competing  with  Advo. 

What  happened?  Advo  proved  to  be  a  formidable  com¬ 
petitor  in  three  ways: 

1 .  It  offered  to  take  its  price  as  low  as  it  had  to  (below 
its  variable  cost),  to  take  our  business. 

2.  It  set  a  rough  precedent  for  “make  goods.”  When  it 
accidentally  left  one  grocer’s  mail  “on  the  docks,”  it 
reimbursed  him  for  that  week’s  expected  gross  profit; 
that’s  a  far  cry  from  our  usual  response  when  we  mix  up  an 
ROP  ad  or  preprint.  With  this  attitude,  Advo  attained 
credibility. 

3.  We  had  legally  priced  our  marriage  mail  product 
below  Advo’s.  In  one  case,  through  a  security  leak,  Advo 
discovered  our  strategy  and  responded  with  another  price 
reduction  offered  by  a  visiting  vice  president. 

For  a  few  nervous  weeks,  it  appeared  as  though  Advo 
was  going  to  take  several  of  our  advertisers,  just  as  we 
were  struggling  to  get  our  marriage  mail  product  off  the 
ground. 

During  that  time,  we  contemplated  a  fall  back  posi¬ 
tion — taking  Advo  to  court  because  of  its  “predatory 
price.”  And  while  that  was  an  option,  its  outcome  wasn’t 
sure: 

•  Once  Advo  took  hold  and  developed  an  economically 
justifiable  package,  it  would  be  a  moot  point. 

•  Before  we  could  prove  predatory  pricing,  we  would 
have  to  prove — in  our  “relevant  product  market” — that 
Advo  had  monopoly  power,  was  attempting  to  achieve  it, 
or  had  a  “dangerous  probability  of  attaining  it.”  With  the 
“relevant  product  market’  ’  probably  to  include  radio,  bill¬ 
boards,  zoned  mail,  solo  mail,  and  more,  this  argument 
probably  wouldn’t  hold. 

And,  if  we  attained  the  marriage  mail  package  first,  the 
above  two  points  would  work  in  our  favor  if  Advo  tried  to 
take  us  to  court.  Again,  we  realized  we  had  to  work  fast. 

We  finished  the  product  design,  pro  forma,  and  mail 
list.  A  mail  date  was  set,  so  we  made  our  final  offer  to  the 
marriage  mail  advertiser  we  had  lost  to  Advo.  He  accept¬ 
ed!  And,  with  this  key  advertiser’s  acceptance,  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  Advo  marriage  mail  near-term  has  diminished  in 
this  market:  coincident  with  our  marrige  mail  response, 
major  preprint  users  were  signed  to  Advo  new,  one-year 
contracts,  and  all  current  and  prospective  mailers  were 
approached  concerning  our  new  marriage  mail  product. 

The  product  has  been  successful  thus  far.  From  an  ad¬ 
vertising  standpoint,  here  are  some  highlights: 

•  A  grocery  chain  was  the  first  account  taken  by  Advo. 
We  got  them  back.  This  account  runs  full-run  every  week. 

•  We  also  obtained  all  of  the  yearly  mailings  from  the 
two  biggest  malls  in  town, 

•  We  came  within  24  hours  of  losing  Woolworth’s.  We 
found  out  one  afternoon  that  Advo  was  presenting  a  con¬ 
tract  to  Woolworth’s  to  mail  15  times  a  year.  We  ran  to 
Atlanta  the  next  morning  and  made  our  own  marriage  mail 
presentation.  It  resulted  in  a  15-times-a-year  Woolworth’s 
package,  all  new  business. 

•  The  only  battle  we  have  lost  in  this  war  has  been  with 
Food  Giant,  a  major  food  store  advertiser.  Food  Giant  has 
pulled  $80,000  in  preprint  revenue  and  shifted  it  to  mar¬ 
riage  mail  (although  we  maintain  its  ROP  schedule). 

We  made  our  pitch  to  it  but  lost,  because  Advo  learned 
the  way  to  beat  us  was  to  tie  Columbus  in  with  Atlanta — 
and  that  is  what  they  did  with  Food  Giant. 


Here  is  a  key  point — had  we  been  successful  in  attract¬ 
ing  Food  Giant  to  our  marriage  mail  product,  we  would 
have  picked  up  $30,000  in  plus  revenue  for  a  net  loss  of 
only  $50,000  on  this  account  instead  of  $80,000. 

•  Several  other  advertisers  have  used  our  marriage  mail 
product,  and  many  more  have  expressed  interest  in  it.  So 
far,  no  advertisers  have  converted  from  preprints  to  our 
marriage  mail  because  of  its  introduction. 

The  ones  we  have  were  already  in  the  mail.  So  while  the 
advertisers’  media  selection  has  changed,  we  still  retain 
control  of  the  account. 

We  think  this  is  critical  in  eventually  bringing  them 
back  into  newspapers.  (As  long  as  we  control  the  account, 
we  know  where  their  money  is  going,  so  we  have  “perfect 
knowledge”  from  which  to  develop  strategies  for  them.) 

•  From  a  volume  standpoint,  marriage  mail  has  been 
quite  successful  in  certain  zips.  We  frequently  assemble  5 
into  1  packages,  and  have  run  packages  as  large  as  9  into 
1! 

Advo,  despite  dropping  its  price  twice,  continued  los¬ 
ing  the  battle  on  the  field,  so  its  strategy  switched  to 
challenging  us  at  the  post  office.  Currently,  it  is  challeng¬ 
ing  our  second-class  mailing  privilege  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  outcome  is  uncertain.  But  we  are  committed  to 
the  product  nonetheless.  We  are  tying  our  big  marriage 
mail  people  up  with  contracts. 

What’s  happened  to  Advo?  In  February,  it  announced 
the  closing  of  its  regional  office  and  the  layoff  of  all  four 
employees! 

In  retrospect,  we  probably  kept  the  key  advertiser  for 
two  reasons.  First,  we  offered  a  product,  quality,  and 
price  similar  to  Advo’s. 

But  most  importantly,  the  advertiser  and  the  newspaper 
were  both  local  companies  with  old  relationships.  And 
within  this  latter  point  lies  my  greatest  concern.  Our  great¬ 
est  competitive  danger  lies  just  ahead. 

Marriage  mail  sales  covering  regions — not  just  local 
markets — are  going  to  loom  larger  in  the  future,  and  these 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  compete  against  unless  the 
newspaper  industry  undertakes  a  cooperative  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  and  sell  regional  TMC  or  saturation  buys  (network¬ 
ing). 


IVe  must  act  white  we  have  time.  Advo 
is  regrouping  now,  but  its  next  thrust  — 
backed  fuity  by  Biair  Marketing  —  wiii  be 
more  serious. 


We  must  act  while  we  have  time.  Advo  is  regrouping 
now,  but  its  next  thrust — backed  fully  by  Blair  Market¬ 
ing — will  be  more  serious. 

Rather  than  “going  away,”  it  will  strike  more  suddenly 
and  explosively  next  time.  Will  the  newspaper  industry  be 
ready? 

Should  we  concentrate  our  efforts  solely  on  inequities  in 
mail  rates — as  we  are  now  doing — or  should  our  competi¬ 
tive  response  be  in  an  area  over  which  we  have  more 
control-developing  regional  or  national  TMC  programs? 

This  charge  should  be  of  our  highest  priority  and  led  by 
the  ANPA  and  NAB ,  similar  to  our  successful  S  AU  strate¬ 
gy  and  implementation.  Otherwise,  we  will  have  won  the 
battle,  but  lost  the  war. 

I  opened  with  newspaper  advertising  marketing’s  ten 
“megatrends.”  Let  me  close  with  ten  questions  designed 
to  tell  us  where  we  are  in  responding  to  our  direct  mail 
threat: 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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1.  Is  my  company  truly  in  touch  with  the  decision-mak¬ 
ers  in  our  largest  accounts,  even  if  they  are  located  out  of 
town? 

2.  Do  we  know  where  our  largest  advertisers’  dollars 
are  spent?  Do  we  also  know  what  ad  products  they  want, 
not  just  which  ones  they  buy? 

3.  Do  we  think  like  our  advertisers,  even  if  we  don’t 
buy  their  logic? 

4.  Excepting  legal  constraints,  do  we  use  price  as  a 
mechanism  to  motivate  our  advertisers  to  do  what  we  want 
them  to  do? 

5.  Do  we  know  which  direct  mailers  operate  in  our 
market,  and  their  frequency,  rates,  and  data  base  quality? 
How  do  our  rates  and  quality  compare? 

6.  Are  we  in  violation  of  the  spirit  or  letter  of  anti-trust 
laws  by  pricing  in  a  predatory  fashion,  or  otherwise  con¬ 
straining  the  marketplace? 

7.  Do  we  really  know  postal  rules  and  regulations? 

8.  Do  we  communicate  regularly  and  openly  with  the 
post  office? 

9.  Have  we  kept  good  records  of  qualitative  and  quanti¬ 
tative  information  that  supports  decisions  made? 

10.  Is  our  TMC  profitable  from  a  stand-alone  or  direct 
cost  basis?  Or,  if  it’s  losing  or  will  lose  money,  how  old 
will  it  be  before  it  turns  a  profit? 

If  you  consider  statements  by  Sears  and  others,  we  must 
be  thinking  about  product  line  expansion.  Since  the  gov¬ 
ernment  limits  our  movement  into  radio  and  television 
within  our  markets,  our  expansion  must  be  into  either 
cable,  low-power  television,  or  alternative  print  products 
like  direct  mail,  shoppers,  etc. 

That  movement  must  be  taken  with  advertiser  needs  and 
legal  constraints  in  mind.  We  must  expand  into  areas  that 
optimally  give  us  the  greatest  coverage  versatility,  and  we 
can  do  this  best  by  product  line  thinking. 

In  conclusion,  the  way  to  compete  with  mailers  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  modern  adaptation  of  an  old  philosophy:  The  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  first.  By  doing  that,  we  become  market- 
driven,  not  just  selling  products,  but  selling  ideas  which 
are  supplied  by  our  advertisers.  This  way,  our  competitive 
thrust  is' a  win-win  situation! 


Books 

Synopsis  of  the  law  of  libel 

A  36-page  “Synopsis  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  the  Right 
of  Privacy”  has  just  been  revised  by  the  author,  Bruce  W. 
Sanford.  Sanford  is  a  Washington-based  lawyer  specializ¬ 
ing  in  press  law,  a  partner  in  Baker  &  Hostetler. 

The  book  was  originally  published  by  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  1929  and  was  first  updated  in  1%3.  San¬ 
ford,  who  has  been  an  S-H  specialist  in  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  libel  and  related  matters  since  1970,  revised  it  in 
1977  and  again  in  1981. 

Scripps-Howard  authorized  this  latest  revision  which 
covers  the  broad  general  principles  of  libel  and  privacy  and 
provides  a  checklist  of  ways  to  avoid  lawsuits  as  well  as  a 
compilation  of  “red  flag”  words  to  avoid. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Jane  Flatt,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Assn.,  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016, 
at  $1.95  each  plus  $.70  for  postage  and  handling.  From  10 
to  100  copies  may  be  purchased  at  $1.50  each,  plus  $2.00 
for  handling. 


ABOUT  AWARDS 


JAMES  E.  SCRIPPS  PRIZE.  Ric  Bohy,  a  reporter  for 
the  Detroit  Evening  News,  won  the  James  E.  Scripps 
grand  prize  for  distinguished  journalism  for  his  stories 
documenting  the  spoilage  or  loss  of  284  tons  of  food  don¬ 
ated  by  the  feder^  government  for  needy  Detroit  resi¬ 
dents. 

The  award,  given  by  the  Evening  News  Association, 
includes  $5,000  in  prize  money. 

The  James  E.  Scripps  Award  is  named  after  ENA’s 
founder. 

WIC  HEADLINER.  Scott  McGehee,  managing  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  1985 
Headliner  Awards  given  by  Women  in  Communications. 

McGehee,  cited  as  “one  of  a  handful  of  women  manag¬ 
ing  editors  at  newspapers  with  circulation  over  250,000,” 
won  the  award  for  her  leadership  in  journalism. 

McGehee  recently  announced  she  will  join  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  in  Miami  in  a  corporate  post. 

ANPA  FELLOWSHIPS.  Eleven  newspaper  people  and 
a  university  professor  have  won  minority  fellowships  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  foundation  awards  the  fellowships  semi-annually  in 
an  effort  to  widen  opportunities  for  minorities  in  news¬ 
papers. 

The  fellowships  cover  travel  and  accommodation  ex¬ 
penses  and  registration  fees  at  seminors  sponsored  by 
ANPA  and  other  newspaper  organizations. 

The  12  recipients  are: 

A1  Johnson,  regional  editor,  Charlotte  Observer, 

Cordelia  Leon,  personnel  manager,  Tallahasse  Demo¬ 
crat', 

Fred  Herrera,  assistant  sports  editor,  El  Paso  Times', 

Edwina  L.  Rankin,  assistant  regional  editor,  Pittsburgh 
Press', 

Charles  B.  Fancher,  editor.  Business  Monday,  Detroit 
Free  Press; 

Patricia  Camp  Thompson,  assistant  professor,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism; 

Jon  D.  Anderson,  major  accounts  representative,  Fres¬ 
no  Bee; 

Austin  Scott,  metro  editor,  Oakland  Tribune', 

Betty  Anne  Williams,  special  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor,  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle', 

Renee  Yvette  Graham,  religion  writer,  Syracuse  Herald 
Journal  and  Herald  American ; 

Peter  A.  Lewis,  circulation  zone  manager,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer, 

Carol  Viescas,  assistant  editorial  page  editor,  El  Paso 
Times. 

ENTERPRISE  AWARD.  The  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 
and  the  weekly  Ark  Valley  News  were  named  winners  of 
the  1985  Burton  W.  Marvin  Kansas  News  Enterprise 
Award. 

The  winners  were  honored  during  William  Allen  White 
Day  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

The  Eagle-Beacon  won  for  reporter  Seth  Effron’s  series 
on  how  public  funds  were  misused  by  the  former  president 
of  the  Wichita  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau.  The  man 
was  later  convicted  of  two  counts  of  lying  on  expense 
forms  and  received  a  three-year  suspended  sentence. 

Ark  Valley  News  won  for  a  story  by  its  editor  publisher, 
Les  Anderson,  showing  how  internal  problems  were  pla¬ 
guing  the  Valley  Center  Police  Department. 
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Oklahoma  study:  Readers  want  more  local  news 

Study  also  reveals  what  readers  don’t  want  In  newspapers 


Readers  want  their  local  newspa¬ 
pers  to  give  them  more  complete  and 
accurate  coverage  of  their  communi¬ 
ties,  found  a  recent  research  project 
by  University  of  Oklahoma  Journal¬ 
ism  Research  Center. 

The  Oklahoma  Newspaper  Foun¬ 
dation  commissioned  the  study.  The 
findings  were  made  available  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  study,  which  consisted  of  three 
10-person  focus  groups  in  Seminole, 
Marietta  and  Norman,  also  found  that 
errors  in  fact  tend  to  reduce  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  newspaper  and  make 
readers  suspicious  of  content. 


Editorials  on  the  front 
page  of  a  newspaper 
were  viewed  as  an 
attempt  by  the  publisher 
to  manipulate  public 
opinion. 


Readers  also  feel  that  errors  in 
spelling,  grammar  and  punctation  not 
only  reduce  their  newspaper’s  cre- 
diblity  but  also  tend  to  make  their 
communities  look  like  “a  joke”  to 
people  in  other  towns,  the  study  said. 

‘‘They  are  embarrassed  when  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  communities  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  errors  in  their  local  news¬ 
paper,”  said  Ernest  Larkin,  research 
coordinator. 

The  research  project  also  found 
that  people  want  an  unbiased,  just- 
the-facts  approach  to  news. 

Editorials  on  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper  were  viewed  as  an  attempt 
by  the  publisher  to  manipulate  public 
opinion.  The  focus  group  participants 
felt  editorials  belonged  only  on  a 
clearly  labeled  editorid  page  and  that 
opinions  have  no  place  in  news 
stories. 

Letting  opinion  into  a  news  story 
reduces  its  credibility,  the  partici¬ 
pants  said. 

The  focus  groups  also  believed  that 
information  contrary  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  point  of  view  was  sometimes 
deliberately  left  out  of  the  story. 

Participants  felt  that  publishers  at 
times  used  their  newspapers  as  a 


means  of  attacking  people  they  did 
not  like  or  agree  with  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  the  study  found.  ‘‘They  (partici¬ 
pants)  urge  that  the  paper  deal  with 
issues,  not  personalities,  when  cover¬ 
ing  controversy.” 

Two  other  main  complaints  of  the 
focus  groups  dealt  with  crime  news 
and  overcoverage  of  issues. 

The  participants  said  they  want 
their  newspapers  to  establish  a  clear 
policy  on  the  way  crime  is  covered 
and  to  state  this  policy  so  readers 
know  what  to  expect. 

Participants  complained  that  crime 
coverage  tended  to  be  inconsistent, 
with  variations  based  on  the  legal 
offenders  status  in  the  community  or 
on  the  position  of  the  victim. 

There  were  also  complaints  that 
newspapers  tended  to  ‘‘beat  a  dead 
horse”  by  continuing  to  cover  a  story 
long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  news¬ 
worthy. 

‘‘In  many  cases,  they  feel  someone 
at  the  newspaper  has  a  morbid  desire 
to  make  something  out  of  nothing  and 
continue  to  look  for  additional  in¬ 
formation  long  after  the  story  has  be¬ 
come  history,”  Larkin  said.  ‘‘This, 
they  feel,  tends  to  demean  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  community.” 

The  focus  groups  said  they  want 
their  newspapers  to  devote  more 
space  to  covering  good  news  about 
their  towns  and  that  their  hometown 
papers  dwell  too  much  on  the  negative 
without  mentioning  the  positive. 


The  focus  group 
participants  felt  ^Itorlals 
belonged  only  on  a 
clearly  labeled  editorial 
page  and  that  opinions 
have  no  place  In  news 
stories. 


‘‘They  feel  this  tends  to  give  the 
wrong  impression  of  their  communi¬ 
ties,”  Larkin  said. 

However,  participants  did  not  want 
their  dailies  to  ignore  community 
problems  or  forego  investigations. 

The  participants  said  they  wanted 
their  newspapers  to  do  investigations 
about  local  problems  and  to  look  into 


potential  problems  the  community 
may  face.  They  also  said  they  wanted 
more  comprehensive  coverage  of 
those  problems,  as  well  as  more  thor¬ 
ough  coverage  of  local  government. 

But  the  focus  groups  were  ada¬ 
mant,  the  study  said,  that  they  do  not 
want  their  papers  to  tell  them  what  to 
do  about  community  problems. 
Rather,  they  wanted  their  newspa¬ 
pers  to  give  them  the  facts  and  let 
them  make  up  their  own  minds,  the 
study  said. 


But  the  focus  groups 
were  adamant,  the  study 
said,  that  they  do  not 
want  their  papers  to  tell 
them  what  to  do  about 
community  problems. 


The  study  also  found  that  local 
readers  don’t  expect  to  get  news  of 
their  communities  from  television  or 
the  larger  dailies. 

The  focus  groups  also  came  up  with 
several  other  news  categories  for 
which  they  wanted  to  see  more  cover¬ 
age  from  their  hometown  papers. 

These  categories  included: 

’  •  Stories  about  interesting  people 
and  events,  especially  more  coverage 
of  friends  and  neighbors  with  interest¬ 
ing  hobbies  or  activities.  Participants 
felt  such  stories  would  help  offset 
negative  stories  about  their  communi¬ 
ties. 

•  Stories  about  people  working  to 
improve  the  community,  to  give  them 
recognition  and  show  others  what  can 
be  done. 

•  Local  school  news,  with  more 
emphasis  on  non-sports  activities  and 
academic  achievements. 

•  Coverage  of  different  community 
groups.  Participants  complained  that 
too  much  coverage  is  given  to  ‘‘small, 
select  group  of  individuals,”  particu¬ 
larly  business  people  and  the  ‘‘social 
elite.” 

•  Coverage  of  surrounding  towns 
and  communities.  ‘‘They  feel  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  newspaper  to 
provide  coverage  of  all  the  towns  in 
the  county,  not  the  just  the  one  in 
which  it  is  located,”  Larkin  said. 
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successful  efforts,  was  to  manufac¬ 
ture  offset  presses.  A  series  of  such 
machines — the  Suburban  and  Com¬ 
munity  for  small-sized  papers,  the 
Metro-Offset  for  big-city  papers — is¬ 
sued  from  the  MOD  plants  not  only  in 
Chicago  but  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
and  Rockford,  Illinois. 

By  1969,  no  fewer  than  two  dozen 
Metro-Offsets  were  in  operation 
across  the  country,  with  others  in 
Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Ireland,  Italy  and  Peru.  These  were 
supplemented  by  yet  another  Tribune 
purchase  of  a  record  number  of  32 
Headliner  letterpress  units  for  $7.2 
million,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry. 

In  1968  MOD  landed,  for  the  first 
time,  on  Fortune  magazine’s  list  of 
500  leading  industrial  companies, 
and  as  the  prime  leader  in  the  indus¬ 
try  it  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  biggest  corporations — North 
American  Rockwell,  a  leader  in  aero¬ 
space,  automotive  products,  electron¬ 
ics  and  general  industries. 

Initial  steps  for  a  merger  through 
acquisition  of  MOD  stock  were  taken 
in  the  summer  of  1968.  They  contin¬ 
ued,  to  industrywide  and  national  at¬ 
tention,  for  the  rest  of  that  year  and 
into  the  next. 

By  the  following  September  12, 
with  stockholders  of  both  companies 
having  voted  for  consolidation,  ap¬ 
proval  was  given  by  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service.  MOD  became  a  subsid¬ 
iary  division  of  the  big  corporation. 

After  a  number  of  top-level 
changes  in  the  next  several  years,  the 
division’s  president — the  first  from 
the  “other  side,”  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  itself — in  1976  became  Ronald 
A.  White. 

His  experience  encompassed  posi¬ 
tions  in  production  departments  of 
important  newspapers,  ranging  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  to  the  Miami  Herald  to 
those  of  the  Scripps-Howard  and 
Gannett  chains. 

To  foster  interchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  customer. 
White  began,  in  1979,  quality-pro- 
ductivity-color  conferences  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  country.  Later,  these 
conferences  were  expanded  to  inter¬ 
national  locations,  where  new  ideas 
were  put  forth  and  mutual  problems 
discussed. 

As  it  prepares  for  its  100th  birth¬ 
day,  Rockwell  International’s  Graph¬ 
ic  Systems  Division  continues  its  pe¬ 
riodic  “brainstorming  sessions”  with 
representative  newspaper  executives 
to  learn  their  needs. 
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Newspaper  companies  erect  takeover  defenses 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Alarmed  by  recent  takeovers  in 
large  media  companies,  more  and 
more  newspaper  chains  are  erecting 
barriers  against  unwanted  suitors. 

Some  of  the  industry’s  biggest  com¬ 
panies  —  previously  known  as  pre¬ 
dators  rather  than  sitting  ducks  —  are 
asking  their  stockholders  during  this 
year’s  annual  meeting  season  to 
approve  measures  that  would  thwart 
unwanted  takeover  attempts. 

Gannett,  Knight-Ridder,  A.H. 
Belo  Corp.  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Co.  are  among  the  media  giants  asking 
shareholder  approval  of  anti-takeover 
corporate  bylaws. 

Newspaper  companies  are  throw¬ 
ing  up  every  manner  of  corporate  de¬ 
fense:  staggered  terms  of  directors; 
so-called  “supermajority”  voting  re¬ 
quirements  on  takeover  bids;  and 
creation  of  potential  “poison  pill” 
stock  blocks  that  would  bury  a  suc¬ 
cessful  raider  in  debt. 

The  reason  for  this  flurry  of  activity 
is  the  increasing  perception  in  the  in¬ 
vestment  community  that  newspaper 
companies  are  way  undervalued. 


Newspaper  companies  are  very 
good  financial  performers. 

Consider  the  1984  return  on  com¬ 
mon  equity  of  these  newspaper  com¬ 
panies:  A.H.  Belo  (19.4%);  Capital 
Cities  (19.6%);  Knight-Ridder 
(15.9%);  Times  Mirror  (19.2%); 
Washington  Post  (24.9%). 

Yet  newspaper  stocks  until  recent¬ 
ly  were  relatively  desultory  perform¬ 
ers.  The  reason  principally  was  that 
they  were  not  for  sale  and  thus  had  no 
market  price. 


In  recent  months,  after 
all,  It  has  seemed  that 
just  about  any  company, 
no  matter  how  big.  Is 
vulnerable. 


The  perception  has  grown,  howev¬ 
er,  that  the  assets  of  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  — which  often  have  broadcast¬ 
ing,  commercial  printing  and  adver¬ 
tising  properties,  in  addition  to  a 


It  simply  works, 
because 
it  works  simply. 


Call  today: 

(203)  562-1123. 

Or  write  Bill  Guthrie 
The  Jackson  Newspapers 
40  Sargent  Drive 
New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 


string  of  papers  —  are  worth  far  more 
than  the  stock’s  market  price. 

So  now  even  big,  seemingly  stable, 
family-owned  newspaper  companies 
are  taking  precautions. 

Evening  News  Association,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  recently  bought  back  about 
31,000  of  its  484,475  shares  out¬ 
standing. 

The  move  was  widely  regarded  as 
being  aimed  at  countering  what  the 
company  apparently  believed  was 
preliminary  takeover  moves  by  two 
private  investor  groups. 

ENA’s  buy-back,  at  $250  a  share, 
also  served  to  quell  increasing  stock¬ 
holder  complaints  that  their  shares 
are  way  undervalued. 

That  fear  is  not  without  foundation. 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Co.  stock,  for  example,  was  selling  at 
just  $35  a  share  in  a  very  slow  limited 
market  when  in  November  1984,  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  joined  two  R&T  execu¬ 
tives  in  a  takeover  attempt. 

By  the  time  the  bidding  was  over, 
and  its  stock  was  trading  at  more  than 
$200  a  share  —  R&T,  which  had  been 
in  the  Cowles  family  for  more  than 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


Everyone’s  birthday 
has  three  parts— the  month, 
the  date  and  the  year.  The 
Birthday  Game  simply  re¬ 
veals  all  possible  parts  for 
all  possible  birthdays  over 
the  course  of  a  game,  usu¬ 
ally  one  week  or  seven 
issues  of  publication.  By 
week’s  end,  if  the  reader 
has  been  watching  every 
day,  he’ll  know  which  days 
his  own  birthday  parts 
appeared.  Then  he  just 
sends  in  the  completed  en¬ 
try  form,  and  he’s  in  that 
week’s  prize  drawing. 
Simple. 

And  the  Birthday 
Game  is  almost  as  easy 
for  you  to  run.  Especially 
with  the  camera-ready, 

SAU  size  ads  provided. 

Not  to  mention  the  detailed 
instructions  and  tips  drawn 
from  more  than  five  years 
of  proven  Birthday  Game 
performance  in  markets  of 
every  size.  Want  to  learn 
more?  That’s  simple,  too. 
Just  give  us  a  call. 
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Chesapeake  editor  Ronald  L.  Speer,  managing  editor  James  C.  Roper,  Pulitzer  winner  Thomas  A.  Turcol,  and  executive  editor  Sandra  M.  Rowe 


^Had  APrize  InTomTurcol 
I^ngBeforeHe^^nThePulitzei; 

When  Tom  Turcol  won  the  Pulitzer  for  Star.  And  that’s  the  kind  of  performance  they 
general  news  remrting,we  weren’t  surprised  deliver. 

Delighted,  yes.  But  not  surprised.  We  all  share  Tom’s  excitement.  And  we 

Because  award-winning  performance  also  share  something  else:  an  unwavering 

is  vdiat  we  expect  from  every-  .  Tliminian-llilfif  conimitn^erit  to  strong  local 

one  ydio  works  for  The  viijjlulrtii'/fPUul  coverage  vTiere  we  win  readers’ 

Virginian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger-  TilE  LedOTR-Sear  respect,  not  just  prizes.  Every  day. 

A  division  of  Landmark  Communications. 

Serving  Virginia  Beach,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake,  Suffolk 


AP  board 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


C.K.  McClatchy,  Sacramento  Bee; 

John  F.  McGee,  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Daily  Mail; 

Ted  M.  Natt,  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News; 

James  H.  Ottaway  Jr.,  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record; 

David  Starr,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  News  and  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Burgess,  Marbut,  McGee  and  Ot¬ 
taway  are  dl  seeking  reelection  to  the 
board. 

Besides  Rowe,  W.S.  Morris  III, 
publisher  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  Herald  is  not  eligible 
for  reelection. 

In  other  matters,  the  AP  board  has 
created  the  office  of  vice  chairman/ 
chairman-elect  of  the  board  to 
“establish  a  more  effective  transition 
to  chairman.’’ 

The  vice  chairman/chairman-elect 
is  allowed  to  serve  more  than  three 
consecutive  terms,  as  is  the 
chairman. 

After  the  election,  the  new  board 
will  select  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman/chairman-elect . 

The  board  also  approved  amending 
the  bylaws  to  state  that  the  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  news  ser¬ 


vice  will  ^so  “be  its  chief  executive 
officer,  subject  to  the  direction  of  its 
board  of  directors  and  chairman.’’ 

Louis  D.  Boccardi  is  the  current  AP 
president.  He  assumed  the  post  last 
January.  Frank  Batten  is  chairman  of 
AP  and  is  also  chairman  of  Landmark 
Communications. 

Libel  ruling 
left  alone 

The  Supreme  Court  let  stand  a 
$75,000  libel  judgment  against  the 
Rome  (Ga.)  News  Tribune. 

Without  comment,  the  court  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  an  appeal  against  a  jury 
verdict  that  a  1978  article  in  the  News 
Tribune  was  published  with  know¬ 
ledge  or  disregard  that  it  was  false. 

The  article  quoted  a  sworn  affidavit 
of  an  inmate  of  the  Floyd  County  Cor¬ 
rectional  Institute  as  saying  that  a  de¬ 
puty  warden  of  the  county  jail  had 
threatened  the  life  of  a  county  official. 
The  affidavit  was  made  available  to 
the  News  Tribune  by  the  county  offi¬ 
cial  whose  life  allegedly  was 
threatened.  The  deputy  warden  suc¬ 
cessfully  sued  for  libel. 

A  county  appeals  court,  in  uphold¬ 
ing  the  award,  noted  that  nobody  from 
the  newspaper  had  talked  directly 
with  the  jail  inmate  before  his  affidavit 
was  used  in  the  disputed  article. 


Nation  Newspapers 
name  Lake  to  board 

John  B.  Lake,  retired  executive 
vice  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  has  been 
named  a  board  member  of  Nation 
Newspapers  Limited,  Nairobi, 
Kenya. 

Nation  Newspapers  publishes 
Kenya’s  largest  English  and  Kiswahi- 
li  newspapers:  Daily  Nation  (circula¬ 
tion  130,000),  Sunday  Nation,  Taifa 
and  Taifa  Leo. 

Lake’s  association  with  Nation 
Newspapers  goes  back  five  years 
when  he  helped  establish  a  staff  ex¬ 
change  program,  including  manage¬ 
ment,  between  the  Kenyan  newspa¬ 
pers  and  Times  Publishing. 

The  “twinning”  arrangement  was 
first  suggested  by  the  Aga  Kahn, 
founder  and  principal  shareholder  of 
Nation  Newspapers,  in  an  address  to 
the  International  Press  Institute 
General  Assembly  when  it  met  in 
Nairobi  in  1981. 

The  Aga  Kahn  said  the  exchange 
program  would  help  close  the  com¬ 
munications  gap  between  the  indus¬ 
trialized  countries  and  the  Third 
World. 

The  arrangement  between  Times 
Publishing  and  Nation  Newspapers 
was  the  first  response  to  the  proposal. 


‘^Like  a  successful  newspaper,  corporations  have  a 
personality  that  evolves  over  time.”  __  „ ,  . 


—Robert  W.  Lundeen 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  Dow  Chemical  Company 


Our  personality  is  changing.  Product  lines  are  dramatically 
different.  Our  readiness  to  communicate  is,  too. 

Openness  and  candor— these  “personality  traits”  shape  the 
expanded  dialogue  we’re  having  with  the  people  we  touch. 

Our  evolution  continues.  And  there’s  no  turning  back. 


Dow  Information  Line 
for  news  media  only 
800-258-INFO 


(800-258-4636) 


*Trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
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It  IXkes  (My  Three  wmos  To  Descrik:  Hoiwuid  Rosenberg’s  \>Kbik: 


Pulitzer 

Prize 

\Wnning. 


Those,  at  least,  were 
the  ones  the  Pulitzer 
Board  chose  when 
it  announced  that 
Times  television 
critic  Howard 
Rosenberg  had 
won  the  1985 
Pulitzer  Prize  for 
distinguished 
criticism. 

The  prize, 
journalism's 
highest 
honor, 
was  awcirded 
for  a  selection  of 
10  articles  published 
during  1984.  Our  readers, 
however,  have  felt  the  effects 
of  Rosenberg's  wry  humor  and  incisive 
wit  since  he  joined  The  Times  in  1978. 
Whether  he's  writing  about  television 
as  a  source  of  information  or 
entertainment,  whether  he  writes  in 
praise  or  in  protest,  his  purpose  is 
always  clear.  To  bring  into  sharper 
focus  that  powerful  medium  called 
television. 


The  Pulitzer  Prize,  conferred  annually 
by  the  coimtry's  most  distinguished 
journalists,  is  a  great  honor.  But,  more 
important,  it's  a  s5anbol  of  success  in  a 
commitment  that  never  misses  a  day. . . 
to  provide  the  kind  of  journalism 
that  elucidates,  that  entertains,  that 
informs.  It's  what  we  call  a  special 
kind  of  journalism. 


Cos  Atij^elee  Sltmes 

Yfinner  of  14  Pulitzer  Prizes. 


Distributed  nationally  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 


ANPA 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


He  said  the  patents  were  developed 
as  part  of  ANPA’s  research  in  the  use 
of  flexography  for  newspapers  —  a 
printing  technology  that  has  no  rub- 
off,  reduced  ink  consumption,  less 
paper  waste  and  reproduction  as 
good,  or  nearly  as  good,  as  offset. 

ANPA  also  plans  to  release  soon  a 
new  book  on  color  printing  in  news¬ 
papers  for  both  advertisers  and  ink 
manufacturers,  Johnson  said. 

The  industry  needs  “a  systems 
approach”  to  “increase  awareness” 
of  the  importance  of  printing  quality, 
he  explained.  “While  many  of  us  do  it 
well,  not  enough  of  us  do  it  very 
well.” 

As  for  literacy ,  Johnson  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  currently  ranks 
49th  among  the  159  countries  of  the 
United  Nations  and  that  one  million 
teenagers  in  this  country  read  below 
the  third-grade  level. 

“It’s  a  long-term  fight”  to  improve 
literacy,  he  stated.  “It’s  been  too  low 
in  all  of  our  priorities.  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said,  ‘A  nation  which 
wants  to  be  both  ignorant  and  free 
never  was  and  never  will  be.’” 

Postal  rates 

Postal  rates  remain  an  area  of  “ex¬ 
tra  effort”  with  ANPA  asking  the 


federal  court  of  appeals  in  New  York 
to  overturn  the  U.S.  Postal  Service’s 
decision  on  third-class  rates.  ANPA 
wants  weight  to  be  more  of  a  factor  in 
determining  costs  and  also  believes 
that  separate  pieces  of  mail,  including 
detached  labels,  “should  be 
charged,”  Johnson  said.  However, 
he  declined  to  predict  how  the  court 
case  will  turn  out. 

Another  area  where  Johnson  sees 
more  battles  ahead  is  in  Freedom  of 
Information  and  related 
press-freedom  issues. 

Congress  “is  just  inundated  with 
bills  relating  to  Fol,”  Johnson  said, 
predicting  that  ANPA  would  be  step¬ 
ping  up  its  lobbying  activities  and 
working  “to  establish  better  rela¬ 
tions”  with  lawmakers.  “We  have  to 
fight  against  the  administration  shut¬ 
ting  off  access.” 

He  also  sees  more  court  action  by 
ANPA,  especially  the  filing  of  amicus 
briefs  in  cases  involving  individual 
newspapers. 

“We  (ANPA)  rarely  inflate  a  suit. 
It’s  usually  a  local  matter,”  he  said. 

In  other  areas,  ANPA  and  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  will 
be  seeking  a  “more  fully  cooperative 
dialogue”  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  on  issues  such  as  zip 
code  reporting  of  circulation  and 
coupon  promotions,  Johnson  said. 
The  association  will  also  continue  its 
cooperation  with  other  newspaper 


organizations. 

“We  finally  have  got  almost  all  of 
them  in  one  building”  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Center  in  Reston,  Va.,  he  said. 
“We  even  have  the  Japanese  News¬ 
paper  Association.” 

ANPA  membership  now  stands  at 
1,378  newspapers,  Johnson  noted,  a 
figure  which  has  “remained  rather 
steady  for  the  past  several  years.” 

L.A.  Times  names 
ad  sales  firm 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  named 
Sterling/McDonald  Associates  as 
advertising  sales  representatives  in 
Michigan  and  Ohio  for  its  three  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  magazines  are  the  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  Television  Times,  the  semi¬ 
annual  Traveling  in  Style  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Magazine,  which  will 
debut  in  October. 

Times  Mirror  National  Marketing 
will  continue  to  represent  the  news¬ 
paper  in  ROP  advertising. 

Herald-Examiner 
names  ad  agency 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
has  named  Diener/Hauser/Bates  Co., 
Inc.  as  its  advertising  agency  for 
media  planning  and  buying. 


XEROX 


Not  even 
Xerc8( 
can 
Xerox. 


In  fact,  nobody  can  Xerox.  Or  have  some¬ 
thing  Xeroxed.  You  can  copy  or  have  some¬ 
thing  copied,  but  you  just  can’t  Xerox. 

That’s  because  the  Xerox  trademark  is 
not  a  verb.  It’s  a  proper  adjective  that  should 
alway^  be  followed  by  a  word  or  phrase 
describing  one  of  our  products.  As  in  Xerox 
copiers,  )&rox  electronic  typewriters.  Xerox 
laser  printers,  etc. 

We’re  proud  of  our  trademark.  It’s  valu¬ 
able  to  us.  And  to  you.  It’s  how  you  can  be 
sure  that  when  you  ask  for  a  Xerox  product, 
you’ll  get  a  Xerox  product.  Not  something 
else. 

So,  if  you  would,  make  a  copy  of  this 
advertisement  and  place  it  near  your  Xerox 
copier.  Then  everyone  who  copies  will  know 
that  no  one  can  Xerox. 

Not  even  Xerox. 


XEROX®  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
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In  the  fall  of  1984,  Boston  Globe  chief  photographer  Stan  Grossfeld 
went  to  a  remote,  rebel  region  in  Ethiopia  with  reporter  Colin  Nickerson  to 
report  on  conditions  of  famine.  The  images  Grossfeld’s  camera  recorded 
for  The  Globe  appeared  in  newspapers  throughout  the  world.  Grossfeld 
won  his  second  Pulitzer  Prize  in  two  years  for  those  pictures,  as  well  as  for 
a  series  on  illegal  immigrants  from  Mexico.  It  was  the  twelfth  Pulitzer 
for  The  Globe. 

1984 — Special  Local  Reporting 

Kenneth  Cooper,  Joan  FitzGerald,  Jonathan  Kaufman,  Norman  Lockman, 
Gary  McMillan,  Kirk  Scharfenberg  and  David  Wessel  of  The  Boston 
Globe.  “A  Race  Factoi*.’ 

1984 — Spot  News  Photography 

Stan  Grossfeld  of  The  Boston  Globe.  Lebanon  photos. 

1983 — National  Reporting 

“The  Boston  Globe  for  its  balanced  and  informative  special  report  on  the 
nuclear  arms  race? 

1980— Commentary 

“Ellen  Goodman  of  The  Boston  Globe? 

1980 — Criticism 

“William  A.  Henry  III  of  The  Boston  Globe  forcrttipiimiting  about 
television?  " 

1980— Local  lavestigatiya^pecialized  Rcportuif 
“Stephen  A.  Kurkjian,  Alexander  B.  Ha^s,  Jr.,^ils  Bruzelius,  Joan 
Vennodii  and  Robert  p.  Porterfi^‘^The  3oston’Globe  Spotlight  learn, 
for  articles  on  Boston^  tcaiisit  sji^em?  U  ' 

1977— Cartoon  }  ^  ■ 

“PaulSzepof  The  Boston  (ylobel’  ^  ;.  .y  ■  A  _ 

1975— Meritorious ^aIc F  ‘ 

“The  Boston  Globe  f%i4s  i 
school  desegr^tibn  crisis? 

1974 — Cartoon 
“Paul  Szep  of  The  Boston  t 
1972 — Local  Investigative  S 
“Timothy  Leland,  Gerard  St^fienA.  Ktvkjian  and  Ann 

DeSantis  of  The  ^ston  Gloljl  for  theirraposure  of  vri^spread  corrup¬ 
tion  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts?  -  -  -  , 

1966 — Meritorious  Pubik  Service  ^ 

“The  Boston  Globe  fbf'its  can^ptip^oA^awipEonrintiatiDn  of  Francis  X. 
Morrissey  as  a 


[laqdhfbdiera^  of  the  Boston 

^  I  f' 

iy^jmfcdicKaung  during  1973' 
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A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 
a  Million  Market  newspaper. 
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ADVERTISING 

Regaining  ROP  ads  in  the  Sunshine  State 


By  M.K.  Guida 

After  watching  South  Florida’s 
largest  department  store  funnel  more 
and  more  dollars  into  pre-print  in¬ 
serts,  some  newspapers  in  the  Sun¬ 
shine  State  are  making  ROP  more 
attractive. 

In  the  April  3  editions  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun-Sentinel, 
Burdine’s  department  store  ran  eight 
consecutive  pages  of  ROP  at  a  20% 
discount  off  its  regular  contract  rate 
amounting  to  more  than  $5,000.  Capi¬ 
talizing  on  a  pre-Easter  theme,  the 
store  featured  children’s,  women’s 
and  men’s  ready-to-wear  fashions. 

The  eight-page  spread  tested 
ROP’s  effectiveness  against  inserts, 
which  cost  significantly  less  for  the 
advertiser.  In  addition  to  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  papers,  the  pages  ran  in 
the  Orlando  Sentinel,  West  Palm 
Beach  Post  and  Evening  Times  and  in 
the  Miami  Herald  as  a  separate  sec¬ 
tion. 

“The  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  be¬ 
lieves  regaining  ROP  advertising  is  so 
important  that  it  is  now  offering  a  sig¬ 
nificant  discount  to  advertisers 
buying  a  minimum  of  eight  pages,’’ 
said  Shelly  Greenberger,  the  paper’s 
vice  president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  “Burdine’s  is  the  first  account  to 
take  advantage  of  the  discount.’’ 

David  Dyer,  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  marketing  for  Bur¬ 
dine’s,  a  few  years  ago  unsuccessfully 
suggested  that  newspapers  offer  a  dis¬ 
count  for  ROP. 

“Newspapers  made  inserts  favor¬ 
able  and  ROP  unfavorable  because  in¬ 
sert  rates  over  the  last  five  years  rose 
less  than  10%  while  ROP  increased 
about  40%,’’  Dyer  said. 

But  as  pre-print  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  billowed  and  ROP  expend¬ 
itures  hovered  near  the  previous 
year’s  levels,  newspapers  reconsi¬ 
dered  the  idea.  Greenberger  said  Bur¬ 
dine’s  67,500  inches  of  ROP  and  8,000 
inches  of  pre-print  in  1983,  while  the 
following  year  brought  72,489  inches 
of  ROP  but  29,932  inches  of  pre-print. 

At  the  Miami  Herald,  where  Bur¬ 
dine’s  does  the  most  of  its  newspaper 
advertising.  Dyer  said  insert  expendi¬ 
tures  increased  11%  during  the  past 
five  years,  costing  $55  per  thousand  in 
1980  and  $61  per  thousand  in  1985. 
ROP  saw  a  62%  increase  during  the 
same  period,  rising  from  $29.54  to 
$47.98  on  a  daily  rate  per  inch  on  a 
140,000-inch  contract. 

However,  the  results  proved  posi¬ 


tive  for  Burdine’s  and  ROP. 

“ROP  is  more  effective  than  an  in¬ 
sert,’’  Dyer  said.  “We  were  happy 
with  the  results.  The  consecutive 
pages  had  an  incredible  impact.’’ 


"ROP  is  more  effective 
than  an  insert,”  Dyer  said. 
“We  were  happy  with  the 
results.  The  consecutive 
pages  had  an  Incredible 
impact.” 


Dyer  said  Burdine’s  favors  ROP 
over  inserts  because  of  the  shorter 
lead  times.  Newspapers  can  deliver  a 
spread  in  an  eight-week  cycle  while 
inserts  demand  16  weeks,  he  said. 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Classified  newspaper  advertising 
saw  its  ups  and  downs  in  the  past  10 
years,  but  emerged  as  a  class  act 
showing  a  246%  increase  in  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures. 

The  10-year  study,  prepared  by  the 
economic  and  media  analysis  unit  at 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
reflected  the  changes  in  the  nation’s 
economy  as  much  as  it  documented 
classified  growth  and  decline. 

Employment  classified  advertising 
gained  the  largest  share  during  the  10 
years,  with  a  416%  boon.  Automotive 
class  ads  registered  a  349%  increase 
with  real  estate  classified  gaining 
134%.  Other  classified  advertising, 
such  as  private  party  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise,  saw  a  175%  increase. 

The  lean  years  between  1979  and 
1982  saw  drastic  reductions  and  major 
recovery  for  classified  in  real  estate, 
automotive  and  employment.  After 
four  years  of  an  18.5%  average  in¬ 
crease  from  1975  to  1979,  classified 
atrophied  to  a  0.6%  decline  in  1980. 
Total  gains  grew  from  increases  of 
8.5%,  5.9%,  23.8%  and  24.5%  into 
1984,  however. 

In  1980,  real  estate  saw  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  gain  of  16.4%  revert  to  a 
6.5%  drop.  The  next  two  years 
showed  only  slight  increases  of  3.3% 
and  2.6%  until  1983,  when  real  estate 
classified  rose  by  24.6%.  Preliminary 
figures  for  1984  expect  a  12.2%  in¬ 
crease. 


Greenberger  said  that  although  in¬ 
serts  can  be  cheaper  and  easier  for 
advertisers,  they  are  also  less  effec¬ 
tive. 

“Some  studies  indicate  that  stores 
running  inserts  are  talking  more  and 
more  only  to  their  present  custom¬ 
ers,’’  Greenberger  said.  “If  you  run 
ROP  and  it’s  in  the  newspaper,  your 
message  is  exposed  to  many  people 
who  aren’t  regular  customers.  And 
ROP  advertising  has  a  much  more 
advantageous  deadline  than  pre¬ 
prints,  which  must  be  prepared  weeks 
or  months  in  advance.’’ 

Also,  unlike  pre-prints,  ROP  adver¬ 
tising  generates  space  for  editorial 
materi^,  he  said. 

“We  had  never  done  that  many 
consecutive  pages  before,’’  Dyer 
said.  “We  plan  to  do  it  again  with  a 
different  category  of  merchandise.’’ 


Automotive,  after  an  11.5%  in¬ 
crease  in  1979,  saw  a  12.8%  dip  in 
1980,  but  fought  back  with  an  18.3% 
rise  in  1981.  The  following  year 
showed  even  stronger  gains  with  a 
40%  increase  that  leveled  out  to 
29.1%  and  28.3%  increases  for  1983 
and  1984. 


“Classified  is  more 
aggressive,”  said  Eric 
Anderson,  the  NAB’s  vice 
president  for  classified. 
‘They’re  looking  at  new 
ways  to  market  the 
product  instead  of  letting 
business  come  through 
the  transom.” 


Employment  classified,  the  fastest 
growing  category  during  the  past  10 
years,  saw  a  healthy  5 1 .7%  increase  in 

1978  before  dwindling  from  24.9%  in 

1979  to  5.4%  and  3.1%  increases  in 

1980  and  1981 .  The  following  year  was 
more  bleak  for  employment,  losing 
22.9%  in  classified.  However,  1983 
rebounded  with  a  25.4%  increase  and 
1984  showed  a  52.8%  gain. 

Private  party,  general  merchandise 
and  personals  saw  no  declines  during 
the  10  years,  but  averaged  13%  in- 
(Continued  on  page  107) 


Classified  ad  revenues  up  246%  in  10  years 
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T1ieFlilitzer'n:ad[itic»i 


the  good  of  the  state.  What  you’ve 
done  is  a  credit  to  the  state  of 
Florida.  We  have  some  better 
sheriffs  in  Florida  as  a  result  of  what 
you’ve  done.” 

Speaking  of  a  newspaper’s 
responsibility  to  give  its  readers  the 
very  best  in  local  news  coverage. 
Times  Editor  and  President  Andrew 
Barnes  said,  “It’s  particularly 
satisfying  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
doing  well  the  basic  work  of 
journalism.” 

“These  reporters  did  what  good 
reporters  will  always  do,” 
concluded  Eugene  Patterson, 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Times  Publishing 
Company. “They  uncovered  an 
abuse  of  official  power  —  and  that 
enabled  the  voters  of  Pasco  County 
to  vote  for  good  government.” 

^t.  ^rtKSfburg  giimrs 


St.  Petersburg  Times  reporters 
Lucy  Morgan  and  jack  Reed  earned 
their  Pulitzer  Prize  the  hard  way  — 
in  the  face  of  harassment  and 
intimidation. 

Their  investigation  of  corruption 
and  inefficiency  in  the  Pasco 
County,  Florida,  sheriff’s  office  took 
them  as  far  as  Nevada  and  Illinois 
and  in  a  sense  is  not  yet  finished. 
Former  Pasco  Sheriff  John  Short 
was  indicted,  then  turned  out  of 
office  by  voters,  as  a  result  of  the 
stories,  and  now  is  scheduled  to 
come  to  trial  on  corruption  charges 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  feels  a 
particular  pride  in  these  reporters. 
As  Times  Managing  Editor  Mike 
Foley  describes  their  experience, 
“The  sheriff  blocked  reporters’ 
access  to  public  records,  attacked 
Morgan  and  the  Times  in  speeches 
and  interviews  and  accused  them  of 
conducting  a  ‘political  vendetta’ 
against  him.  Bumper  stickers 
appeared  that  said,  ‘I  do  not  believe 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times’ and  ‘Scr-w 
Lucy  Morgan. 

“Some  of  the  reaction  was  more 
sinister.  Morgan’s  home  phone  was 
apparently  bugged.  Her  garbage 
was  rifled.  Her  house  was  watched. 
She  and  members  of  her  family 
were  followed. 

“Despite  his  attacks  on  Morgen, 
the  sheriff  tacitly  acknowledged 
that  some  of  the  stories  were 
true.  At  least  a  dozen  deputies 
were  fired  or  resigned.  Hiring 
practices  were  overhauled,  and 
a  general  policy  manual 
adopted.”  When  news  of  the 
award  of  the  1984  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  local  investigative  reporting 
was  made  public,  Florida 
Governor  Bob  Graham 
congratulated  the  Times, 
“I  want  to 


Lucy  Morgan,  Jack  Reed 


Photo  by  Robin  Donina 


Takeover  defenses 

(Continued  from  page  98) 


eight  decades,  was  owned  by  Gannett 
Co. 

Cowles  family  members,  who  had 
depended  on  a  majority  stock  voting 
trust  to  stave  off  hostile  bids,  learned 
its  lesson  quickly.  A  few  weeks  before 
the  Des  Moines  sale,  family  members 
increased  the  shares  in  a  voting  trust 
to  more  than  S0%  and  proposed  to 
lengthen  its  life  another  decade,  to  the 
year  2000. 

Publicly  traded  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  —  which  must  account  to  big 
institutional  stockholders  who  have 
no  emotional  interest  in  a  newspaper 
—  are  even  more  nervous  than  their 
family-owned  counterparts. 

In  recent  months,  after  all,  it  has 
seemed  that  just  about  any  company, 
no  matter  how  big,  is  vulnerable. 

The  shockwaves  that  greeted 
Capital  Cities  Communications 
friendly  takeover  of  broadcasting 
giant  ABC  have  had  quick  effect  on 
newspaper  companies. 

For  example,  CBS  was  widely  ru¬ 
mored  to  be  seeking  to  protect  itself 
from  unwanted  takeover  by  Ted  Tur¬ 
ner’s  Turner  Broadcasting  System 
Inc.  by  acquiring  Gannett. 

Gannett ’s  situation  is  also  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  state  newspaper  anti¬ 
takeover  defenses.  For  while  it  has 
snapped  up  dozens  of  newspapers  in 
the  past  (always,  it  says,  in  friendly 
bids),  Gannett  is  only  now  im¬ 
plementing  its  own  protections 
against  acquisition. 


Publicly  traded 
newspaper 

com^nles  ...are  even 
more  nervous  than  their 
family-owned 
counterparts. 


The  CBS  reports  came  as  Gannett 
was  preparing  to  adopt  several  anti¬ 
takeover  measures  at  its  May  21 
annual  meeting — a  move  that  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  was  complicated  by  the 
sudden  emergence  of  a  shareholder 
who  says  he  may  fight  the  bylaw 
changes. 

Gannett  is  asking  shareholders  to 
approve  three  bylaw  changes  that  are 
popular  anti-takeover  measures. 

First,  it  wants  to  stagger  the  terms 
of  its  corporate  directors.  Under  its 
proposal,  16  directors  would  be 
elected,  six  serving  until  1986,  five 
until  1987,  and  five  until  1988.  Re- 
election  would  be  for  three-year 
terms. 


Staggered  board  terms  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  hostile  takeovers. 
Under  Gannett’s  proposed  bylaws,  a 
raider  would  have  to  wait  two  years 
before  he  could  install  a  friendly 
majority  on  the  board. 

Gannett  is  also  asking  stockholders 
to  require  that  mergers  or  acquisitions 
be  approved  by  an  80%  vote. 

In  addition,  the  company  wants  a 
requirement  that  all  shareholders 
must  receive  “similar”  payments  in  a 
takeover. 

Typically,  corporate  raiders  offer 
to  buy  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  stock  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  remaining  and 
redundant  stock  outstanding. 

Gannett  vice  chairman  and  chief 
financial  officer  £>ouglas  H.  McCor- 
kind^de  said  the  company  was  propos- 
ing  the  measures  to  protect 
shareholders,  not  prevent  takeovers. 

“We  don’t  regard  them  as  anti¬ 
takeover  measures,”  he  told  E&P. 
“Our  ‘fair  price’  proposal  ensures 
that  no  stockholder  is  put  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  We  don’t  think  ‘two-tier’ 
(takeover  stock  offers)  are  fair.” 

Gannett’s  plans  may  be  threatened 
by  Carl  H .  Lindner,  a  former  owner  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  who  said  he 
may  launch  a  proxy  fight  to  prevent 
adoption  of  the  measures. 

In  filing  with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  Lindner,  a  long¬ 
time  Gannett  stockholder  who  says 
he  owns  5%  of  the  company,  said  the 
provisions  would  deflate  the  stock’s 
price.  Gannett  now  owns  the  En¬ 
quirer. 

Gannett  already  has  in  place  one 
potent  anti-takeover  defense  that  also 
is  popular  with  newspaper  com¬ 
panies:  It  has  authorized,  but  not 
issued,  a  large  block  of  prefered 
stock,  in  this  case  two  million  shares. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to 
assign  terms  or  rights  of  the  shares, 
subject  to  SEC  regulation. 

Typically  under  this  anti-takeover 
tactic,  a  company  faced  with  immi¬ 
nent  takeover  says  that  in  the  event  of 
acquisition,  the  stock  is  distributed  to 
shareholders  who  can  redeem  it  at  a 
very  high  price  —  in  effect  burying  a 
successful  raider  in  debt. 

Tribune  Co.  has  authorized  five 
million  shares  of  unassigned  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  and  it  already  has  stag¬ 
gered  boards  and  a  provision  that 
takeovers  must  be  approved  by  a  so- 
called  “supermajority,”  in  the  case  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  publisher,  two- 
thirds  of  stock  outstanding. 

But,  like  Gannett,  it  asked  stock¬ 
holders  to  approve  additional  takeov¬ 
er  barriers. 

On  May  2  stockholders  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  approve  the  tripling  of  au¬ 
thorized  common  shares  from  50  mil¬ 
lion  to  150  million.  That  has  the  effect 


of  diluting  the  holdings  of  anyone 
trying  to  take  control  of  the  firm. 

Knight-Ridder,  publisher  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  also  changed  recently 
its  bylaws. 

“We  don’t  really  regard  them  as 
takeover  defenses,”  Frank  Hawkins, 
vice  president  (audit  and  control) 
said. 

Knight-Ridder  adopted  a  “fair 
price  amendment”  that  requires  that 
all  shareholders  must  receive  the 
same  price  for  their  stock  in  a 
takeover. 

“We  think  this  is  in  line  with  our 
fiduciary  responsibility  to  all  share¬ 
holders,”  Hawkins  said. 

Knight-Ridder  also  eliminated  a 
dangerous  weakness:  cumulative  vot¬ 
ing  of  directors. 

Under  cumulative  voting  —  a  favo¬ 
rite  of  so-called  “shareholder  rights” 
advocates  —  shareholders  can  vote 
their  shares  as  a  block  for  just  one  or 
more  of  the  nominees. 

Newspaper  companies 
are  throwing  up  every 
manner  of  corporate 
defense . . . 

Cumulative  voting  makes  a  raider’s 
job  that  much  easier  because  hostile 
directors  can  be  installed  with  re¬ 
latively  few  shares. 

“It  was  housecleaning  chore,  real¬ 
ly,”  Hawkins  said.  The  provision  had 
been  in  the  corporate  charter  since 
1969,  when  it  was  incorporated  under 
Ohio  law.  “It’s  never  been  used,”  he 
said. 

Knight-Ridder  boards  are  still  not 
staggered,  however. 

In  Dallas,  A.H.  Belo  is  asking  its 
stockholders  to  approve  staggered 
board  terms  of  five,  six  and  seven 
years. 

Stock  prices  of  Belo,  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  have  slip¬ 
ped  in  recent  months  on  reports  of 
declining  earnings. 

Lee  Enterprises  two  years  ago 
established  staggered  boards  for  its 
directors.  There  was  no  takeover 
threat  then  or  now,  said  John  Stemler, 
vice  president  (finance)/treasurer. 

“Everybody  seemed  to  be  doing  it 
and  it  seemed  like  a  good  time,”  he 
said. 

With  their  tight  family  ownership,  a 
number  of  big  newspapers  companies 
like  the  Washington  Post  do  not  need 
to  adopt  elaborate  defenses. 

“Since  the  vast  majority  of  our 
stock  (84%)  is  owned  by  one  sharehol¬ 
der,  we  have  no  corporate  (rules) 
changes  planned,”  said  Park  Com¬ 
munications’s  senior  vice  president- 
finance,  Wright  M.  Thomas. 
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Classified  ads 

(Continued  from  page  104) 

creases  until  1982,  which  showed  a 
6.8%  rise  from  the  previous  year.  Last 
year,  “other”  classified  increased  by 
7.4%. 

C.  Dean  Welch,  classified  ad  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  explained  that  moderate  in¬ 
terest  rates  through  December  1979 
were  rapidly  replaced  by  skyrocket¬ 
ing  rates  near  17%  in  1980.  When 
manufacturers  pursued  remedies  to 
encourage  sales,  such  as  lower 
financing  and  rebates,  classified  re- 
emerged.  Additionally,  import  quotas 
increased,  leaving  import  dealers 
with  more  automobiles  to  advertise 
and  sell. 

Employment  felt  the  aftereffects  of 
the  recession  slower  than  real  estate 
or  automotive,  accounting  for  the 
22.9%  decline  in  1982,  Welch  said. 
With  a  shift  in  technology  to  electro¬ 
nic  and  computer  orientation  by  1983, 
jobs  swelled  and  classified  followed 
suit.  (In  1984,  the  Register  saw  a  82% 
increase  in  employment  classifieds.) 

Although  classified  declines  tread 


$1,300,0001 

MOW  WITH  4  WAYS  TO  WIN 


on  the  heels  of  the  ailing  economy, 
including  burgeoning  interest  and  un¬ 
employment  rates,  classified  learned 
to  take  itself  more  seriously  during  the 
past  10  years  and  evolved  into  a  more 
sophisticated  department. 

“Classified  is  more  aggressive,” 
said  Eric  Anderson,  the  NAB's  vice 
president  for  classifled.  “They’re 
looking  at  new  ways  to  market  the 
product  instead  of  letting  business 
come  through  the  transom.” 

The  past  concept  of  waiting  for 
classified  advertisers  to  call  the  news¬ 
paper  has  been  replaced  by  enterpris¬ 
ing  telemarketing  departments,  he 
said,  which  aggressively  solicit  new 
accounts  through  the  phone.  At  some 
newspapers,  even  display  advertising 
is  handled  via  the  phone  lines. 

Newspapers  are  now  investing  in 
their  classified  departments  and  uti¬ 
lizing  solid  promotional  and  sales 
efforts.  Management  is  training  and 
paying  its  classified  staff  better  than  in 
the  past,  resulting  in  better  ideas  and 
strategies,  he  said. 

Anderson  said  he  believes  the  same 
forces  which  brought  about  the  last 
decade’s  growth  may  fuel  an  equal  or 
greater  rate  of  increase  for  the  next  10 
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years,  especially  if  interest  rates  con¬ 
tinue  to  moderate.  He  cited  the  ex¬ 
pected  population  growth,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  30-to-50  age  group  which  is 
most  responsive  to  classified,  as  a 
very  positive  factor. 

“The  most  important  fact  about  the 
classifled  section  is  that  it  gets  regu¬ 
lar,  intensive  and  thorough  read¬ 
ership,”  he  said.  “A  1984  study  of 
12,000  households  by  the  bureau 
found  that  every  week,  83%  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  looked  at  one  or  more 
classifled  sections.” 

Thomson  sells 
Mass,  dailies 

Thomson  Newspaper  Ltd.  of  Cana¬ 
da  has  sold  the  Transcript  Newspap¬ 
ers  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  to  two  New 
Jersey  investors  —  Dean  Singleton 
and  Richard  Scudder 

Thomson  had  acquired  the  eight 
publications  in  the  group  from  Gillett 
Communications  last  December. 

The  group  inclueds  the  Dedham 
Transcript  and  Waltham  News- 
Tribune  and  four  weeklies  and  two 
free  publications. 
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Slidell 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


bedroom  community  just  a  half-hour 
ride  across  Lake  Pontchartrain  from 
New  Orleans. 

Home  to  two  NASA  installations 
and  a  Martin-Marietta  high-tech 
assembly  plant,  Slidell’s  increasingly 
affluent  and  educated  population  has 
attracted  every  manner  of  print 
advertising  media. 

“There’s  just  a  god’s  plenty  of 
advertising  opportunity  here,’’  Times 
president  and  publisher  Kelly  said. 


The  Sentry-News  is 
“very  dvic-minded,”  he 
added,  and  encourages 
its  empioyees  to  become 
involved  in  a  range  of 
iocai  organization. 


“The  thing  that  seems  unusual  to 
me  is  that  we  are  essentially  a  rural- 
oriented  community  rather  than  a 
highly  urbanized  location  like  Los 
Angeles  or  St.  Louis. 

“Hell,  Slidell  is  just  three  or  four 
strip  malls,  there’s  no  downtown 
Slidell,’’  Kelly  continued.  “You  see 
subdivision  after  subdivision,  then 
you  get  out  of  town  and  it’s  just  miles 
and  miles  of  pine  trees  —  and  yet  you 
have  this  intense  media  battle.’’ 

In  addition  to  the  two  dailies,  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune/States- 
Item  publishes  a  substantial  zoned 
edition  aimed  at  St.  Tammany  Pauish, 
Slidell’s  county.  The  276,500- 
circulation  metro  New  Orleans  paper 
ailso  distributes  the  “St.  Tammany 
Advertiser,’’  a  weekly  shopper. 

Not  surprisingly,  direct  mail  has 
also  discovered  Slidell.  Advo  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Harte-Hanks  both  distribute 
in  Slidell. 

Two  television-schedule  publica- 
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tions  are  also  distributed  free. 

And  until  1983,  Cox  Enterprises 
distributed  also  one  of  its  weekly 
“Guide”  newspapers  in  St.  Tam¬ 
many  Parish. 

All  these  print  advertisers  are  fight¬ 
ing  over  a  fairly  limited  number  of 
advertising  dollars. 

Slidell’s  metropolitan  eu'ea  has  just 
four  major  discounters  like  Wal-Mart 
and  K-Mart  and  three  or  four  chain 
grocery  stores. 

In  addition,  there  are  small  shops  in 
about  a  dozen  strip  malls  that  typical- 
ly  have  substantial  vacancies. 
Slidell’s  first  real  shopping  mall,  an 
80-store,  500,000-square-foot  com¬ 
plex,  is  still  under  construction. 

Probably  the  most  ubiquitous  shop 
in  the  Slidell  area  is  that  unique 
Louisiana  institution,  the  daiquiri 
shop,  roadside  parlors  where  motor¬ 
ists  can  pick  up  a  frozen  cocktail  to 
go. 

“These  small  retailers  are  besieged 
by  ad  space  salesmen  here,”  Kelly 
said.  “It’s  like  throwing  a  chicken 
into  a  pack  of  rabid  dogs.” 

But  all  the  competitors  in  Slidell’s 
newspaper  and  shopper  war  know 
that  a  victory  would  be  very,  very 
lucrative. 

This  explosion  of  interest  in  Slidell 
is  relatively  recent  —  and  so  are  both 
dailies. 

Both  were  bought  by  newspaper 
groups  that  foresaw  the  area’s 
growth. 

“We  plan  for  growth,”  said  Sentry- 
News  general  manager  Terry  Mad¬ 
dox.  “The  reason  we  purchased  the 
paper  eight  years  ago  is  because  we 
saw  this  growth  coming.” 

The  Sentry-News  had  been  a  daily 
for  about  five  years  when  it  was 
purchased  in  1977  by  Wick  Publishing 
Co.,  a  Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. -based  chain 
that  publishes  nine  daily  papers  and 
14  weeklies. 

At  the  time  the  paper  had  gone 
through  two  owners  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion  and  was  hardly  a  roaring  success. 


“On  a  big  day  it  would  put  out  20 
pages,”  Maddox  said. 

“Now,  it’s  not  uncommon  for  us  to 
publish  a  60-page  paper  with  a  half- 
dozen  preprints,”  he  said. 

The  rival  Times  was  purchased  in 
1972  by  the  Ente^rise  Group,  a  chain 
now  based  in  Slidell,  that  also  owns 
dailies  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  as 
well  as  three  weeklies,  a  tri- weekly 
and  a  semiweekly. 

Enterprise  converted  the  Times 
from  a  weekly  to  a  daily  at  just  about 
the  time  the  Sentry-News  went  daily. 

However,  the  two  dailies  took 
different  marketing  and  editorial 
approaches. 


“We  do  comment  on 
issues,”  Keily  added, 
“where  the  other  paper 
makes  a  point  to  stay 
uninvoived  —  and  maybe 
thafs  the  way  to  go 
because  that  way  you 
don’t  cause  any  animosity 
and  you  make  more 
money.” 


Soon  after  its  purchase  the  Sentry- 
News  began  a  total  market  coverage 
on  Thursday,  the  area’s  best  food 
day.  The  product  is  a  full-size  news¬ 
paper.  Later  the  Sunday  total  market 
coverage  was  added. 

“We  find  that  live  news  is  much 
more  readily  acceptable  in  the  com¬ 
munity,”  Maddox  said. 

But  it  is  a  strategy  that  has  had  its 
drawbacks,  too,  he  concedes. 

“Because  we  give  away  the  best 
days,  we  find  it  difficult  to  sell  the 
other  three  days.  Our  (paid  circula¬ 
tion)  growth  has  not  been  what  we 
would  like  to  see,”  Maddox  said. 

The  Times  took  a  different  strategy. 

“We  attempted  to  exist  on  paid 
subscription  with  some  free  circula¬ 
tion,”  publisher  Kelly  said. 

For  several  years,  both  strategies 
worked  well. 

“There  was  always  a  severe  com¬ 
petition  for  readers  and  advertisers, 
but  with  so  much  growth  everybody 
made  it,”  the  Times’  Kelly  said. 

Around  1981,  however,  that  began 
to  change. 

First,  Cox  Enterprises  launched 
one  of  its  Guide  newspapers  in  the 
parish. 

Then  the  Times-Picayune  moved 
very  aggressively  into  the  area,  ex¬ 
panding  its  bureau  and  coverage. 

Six  days  a  week,  the  metro  daily 
carries  local  news  in  its  St.  Tammany 
Metro  section.  Once  a  week,  it  covers 
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the  so-called  “chicken  dinner”  com¬ 
munity  news  in  a  section  called  Our 
Town. 

“They  recruited  the  top  reporters 
from  both  our  staffs,”  Kelly  of  the 
Times  said. 

This  blizzard  of  free  papers  and 
coverage  put  more  pressure  on  paid 
circulation  and  forced  the  Times  to 
beef  up  its  own  mailed  total  market 
coverage  products. 

“You  send  a  circulation  crew  down 
the  street  knocking  on  doors  and  the 
people  just  about  chase  you  out  — 
they’re  buried  in  newspapers,”  Kelly 
said. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Times  main¬ 
tained  an  advertising  linage  lead  on 
the  Sentry-News,  but  that’s  now  been 
reversed,  according  to  Kelly. 

“The  Sentry  has  one  up  on  us  in  the 
top  food  retail  advertising,”  Kelly 
said.  “It’s  been  back  and  forth  several 
times  in  the  past  few  years.” 

Neither  paper  reveals  financial  fig¬ 
ures,  but  both  say  they  are  profitable. 

“We  are  doing  extremely  well,” 
Sentry-News’  Maddox  said.  “Ourfis- 
cal  year  ended  March  31  and  we  had 
our  best  year  ever.” 

For  its  part,  the  Times  has  doubled 
its  gross  every  year  for  the  past  five. 

Though  the  two  papers  have  grad¬ 
ually  taken  the  same  marketing 
approach,  they  remain  distinct  in 
their  editorial  philosophies. 

Kelly’s  Times  takes  a  more  activist 
role  in  editorializing  for  change  in 
Slidell,  while  Maddox’s  Sentry-News 
prides  itself  in  covering  both  sides  of 
an  issue  completely  while  taking  a 
stand  with  neither. 

Both  newspapers  cover  the  range  of 
daily  news,  but  heavily  emphasize 
local  coverage. 


In  many  ways,  in  fact, 
the  com^titive  challenge 
from  other  media  is 
much  fiercer  In  little 
Slidell  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  country. 


“Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  stories 
on  our  front  page  are  local.  Very,  very 
seldom  does  a  wire  story  ever  hit  page 
one,  it  has  to  be  a  big,  big  happening,” 
Maddox  said. 

The  Sentry-News  staff  is  small  —  a 
managing  editor,  lifestyle  editor, 
sports  editor,  four  reporters  and  one 
full-time  photographer  —  but  its  work 
is  well  regarded. 

Last  year,  for  example,  it  won  more 
awards  than  any  other  paper  in  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association  competi¬ 
tion. 


Sentry-News  headquarters 


Most  recently,  a  Sentry-News  in¬ 
vestigative  story  by  Scott  Shea  was 
picked  up  by  the  wire  services  and 
area  broadcast  news  operations.  The 
article  revealed  that  AT&T  was  im¬ 
posing  a  hidden  charge  on  some  area 
telephone  customers  for  service  they 
couldn’t  receive. 

News  about  environmental  prob¬ 
lems,  the  parish’s  poor  drainage  and 
Slidell’s  increasingly  snarled  traffic 
are  the  subjects  of  articles  in  Sentry- 
News  as  well  as  the  Times. 

But  Sentry-News  general  manager 
Maddox  says  the  newspaper  avoids 
taking  editorial  stances. 

“I  would  say  we  are  not  controver¬ 
sial  at  all,”  he  said.  “What  we  like  to 
do  is  present  both  sides  of  an  issue.” 

He  said  the  paper  involves  itself  in 
the  community  through  the  activities 
of  its  staff  rather  than  its  editorial 
voice. 

“As  a  community  newspaper  we 
would  like  to  give  back  to  the  com¬ 
munity  to  make  it  a  bettter  place  to 
live.  We  like  our  people  to  be  very 
visible  in  community  organizations,” 
Maddox  said. 

Despite  its  stance  on  editorials,  the 
Sentry-News  does  cover  local  con¬ 
troversies  in  a  sometimes  colorful 
way. 

When  parish  authorities  proposed 
limiting  the  24-hour  sale  of  liquor,  the 
Sentry-News  ran  an  “Inquiring 
Photographer”-type  piece  on  the 
front  page.  The  first  interview  was 
with  Ron  Reed  who  said,  “No,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  America,  man.  You 
should  be  able  to  get  drunk  whenever 
you  want.” 

Across  town  at  the  Times  office  on 
Possum  Hollow  Road,  publisher  Kel¬ 
ly  argues  that  the  effects  of  rapid  and 
helter-skelter  growth  on  Slidell  and 
St.  Tammany  Parish  need  to  be 
addressed  editorially. 

It’s  a  community,  he  notes,  where 
roads  have  deteriorated  badly,  where 
subdivisions  of  expensive  homes 
have  virtually  no  fire  protection  and 
where  most  development  takes  place 
in  areas  just  outside  city  limits. 

The  irony,  he  says,  is  that  with  all 


the  media  in  the  area,  these  problems 
are  not  addressed. 

“It’s  a  result  of  media  fragmenta¬ 
tion,”  Kelly  said.  “There’s  an  inabil¬ 
ity  of  government  to  bring  its  story  to 
the  people  in  a  medium  where  it  can 
be  told.  There  is  so  much  media  that 
people  don’t  hear.” 

However,  the  Times  has  extensive¬ 
ly  covered  these  issues.  While  the 
paper  has  a  staff  as  small  as  the  Sen¬ 
try-News,  it  has  assigned  reporters  to 
do  long-term  stories  about  area  prob¬ 
lems. 

That  happened,  for  example,  after 
an  expensive  home  burned  to  the 
ground  because  its  subdivision  was 
located,  like  many  in  the  area,  outside 
( Continued  on  page  139) 
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Alabama 


Anniston  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  Sanguinetti— Font  Hilton 
Birmingham  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Green  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  H.  Hanson  II— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  H.  Hanson  III — Alexander 
Cullman  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Bryan— Font  Hilton 
Florence  Times  Daily 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Fitzwater— Font  Hilton 
Gadsden  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Helderman  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Huntsville  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leroy  A.  Simms — Font  Hilton 
Mobile  Press  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Hearin, — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Luis  M.  Williams— Font  Hilton 
Tuscaloosa  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Land, — Font  Hilton 

Alaska 

Anchorage  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  E.  Grilly — Font  Hilton 
Anchorage  Times 
Robert  B.  Atwood — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Hofer— Font  Hilton 


Arizona 

Ariz.  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Conrad  A.  Kloh— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Darrow  Tully — Alexander 
Mesa  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  S.  Kintzel — Font  Hilton 
Sun  City  Daily  News-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  Somers— Font  Hilton 
The  Arizona  Daily  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Emil  E.  Rould — Eden  Roc 
Tucson  Citizen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  Garcia — Font  Hilton 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Jackson — Font  Hilton 
Yuma  Daily  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  N.  Soldwedel — Font  Hilton 


Arkansas 


Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  Diaz — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  B.  Patterson  Jr— Font  Hilton 


Mr  &  Mrs  Carrick  H.  Patterson— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Van  Wagner— Font  Hilton 


California 


Bakersfield  Californian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Garret  Cowenhoverr — Font  Hilton 
Alfred  T.  Fritts— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerry  K.  Stanners— Font  Hilton 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Al  Totter — Font  Hilton 
Fairfield  Daily  Republic 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  R.  Hancock— Font  Hilton 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vance  Caesar — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  H.  Bidder- Alexander 
Loomis  News 

Carmela  Martin — Font  Hilton 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Byron  C.  Campbell— Font  Hilton 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  L.  Dale— Font  Hilton 
Los  Angeles  La  Opinion 
Ignacio  E.  Lozano  Jr — Font  Hilton 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Willard  Colston — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Johnson — Alexander 
Robert  Lobdell 

Douglas  Mayberry— Font  Hilton 
Lou  Schwartz — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Shaffer— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vance  L.  Stickell — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Strutton — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Wright— Eden  Roc 
Modesto  Bee 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Ward— Font  Hilton 
Oakland  Tribune 
Paul  R.  Greenberg— Font  Hilton 
Robert  C.  Maynard — Font  Hilton 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 
Karen  Oppenheim— Font  Hilton 
Palo  Alto  Times  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Culligan — Font  Hilton 
Pasadena  Star-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  R.  Applebee— Font  Hilton 
Riverside  Press- Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  H.  Hays— Alexander 
William  D.  Rich— Font  Hilton 
Salinas  Californian 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Huttenhoff— Alexander 
Toni  Marie  Wiggins — Font  Hilton 
San  Bernardino  Sun 
Gerald  A.  Bean — Font  Hilton 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  D.  Goss— Font  Hilton 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  T.  Thieriot — Alexander 
San  Francisco  Chronicle/Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  Barletta — Alexander 


John  A.  Park  Jr« 

Expertise 

For  Owners  Considering 
Sales  of  their  Newspapers 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619  (919)  782-3131 

30  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  McCormick— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Lawrence  Walker  Jr— Alexander 
San  Jose  Mercury-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  R.  Bartee — Font  Hilton 
Anthony  P.  Bidder — Surf  Club 
San  Mateo  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Hart  Clinton — Font  Hilton 
San  Rafael  Independent  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Weil — Doral 
Orange  County  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  David  Threshie 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Dale  Davis— Font  Hilton 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Wafer— Font  Hilton 
Stockton  Record 

Christopher  Scovell  Dix— Font  Hilton 
Torrance  Daily  Breeze 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bertram  E.  Winrow— Font  Hilton 
Visalia  Times-Delta 
Janet  C.  Sanford— Eden  Roc 


Colorado 


Boulder  Daily  Camera 
Janet  Chusmir— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  E.  Doyle — Font  Hilton 
Dr  &  Mrs  Philip  Shapiro — Font  Hilton 
Colorado  Springs  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmund  0.  Martin— Font  Hilton 
Denver  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Schlosberg— Font  Hilton 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  W.  Fletcher 
Fort  Collins  Coloradoan 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brooks  Johnson — Font  Hilton 
Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Kennedy— Font  Hilton 
Pueblo  Chieftain-Star  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  Rawlings— Alexander 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Elizabeth  M.  Pfriem — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Spargo— Font  Hilton 
Bristol  Press 

Loren  Ghiglione — Font  Hilton 
Danbury  News-Times 
Forrest  C.  Palmer— Font  Hilton 
Hartford  Courant 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Davies— Doral 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier/Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lionel  S.  Jackson — Kono  Ramada 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  Murphy— Font  Hilton 
New  London  Day 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alcino  G.  Almeida— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reid  Mac  Cluggage— Font  Hilton 
Norwich  Bulletin 
Ricki  W.  Smith — Font  Hilton 
Stamford  Advocate 

Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  L.  Isenberg— Font  Hilton 
Waterbury  Republican-American 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  L.  Martin— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Pape  II— Sheraton 

Delaware 

Wilmington  News- Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  J.  Donnelly 

District  of  Columbia 


USA  Today 

Cathleen  Black— Alexander 
Thomas  J.  Farrell— Alexander 
Lee  J.  Guittar— Alexander 
Ter^  T.  Travelstead— Alexander 
Washington  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Cooper— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  H.  Ferguson— Eden  Roc 
Katharine  Graham — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Graham — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Boisfeuillet  Jones — Font  Hilton 
Theodore  C.  Lutz — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  0.  Might — Font  Hilton 
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Donald  S.  Rice — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  G.  Spoon— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Wallace— Font  Hilton 
Washington  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  P.  Evans— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Rothenburg— Font  Hilton 

Florida 


Bradenton  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McComas— Font  Hilton 
Clearwater  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Cosgrove — Font  Hilton 
Cocoa  Today 
Frank  J.  Vega— Doral 
Ft.  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  O'Donnell — Font  Hilton 
Fort  Myers  News-Press 
Terry  G.  Hopkins — Font  Hilton 
Gainesville  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  G.  Ebersole — Font  Hilton 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  Segall  Sr 
South  Dade  News  Leader 
Richard  A.  Hackney 
Lakeland  Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lynn  0.  Matthews — Font  Hilton 
Leesburg  Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  M.  Brown — Font  Hilton 
Miami  Diario  las  Americas 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alejandro  Aguirre 
Mr  &  Mrs  Horacio  Aguirre— Alexander 
Miami  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Capen — Font  Hilton 

Carolee  Carter— Font  Hilton 

Mr  &  Mrs  Beverly  R.  Carter — Font  Hilton 

Ann  Wrenn  King 

Jane  Scholz 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Kraslow — Font  Hilton 
Miami  Today 
Gloria  B.  Anderson 
Ocala  Star-Banner 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Paul  Brooks— Font  Hilton 
Orlando  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  R.  Lifvendahl — Font  Hilton 
Palatka  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Delzell — Font  Hilton 
Panama  City  News-Herald 
Scott  Fischer— Font  Hilton 
St.  Petersburg  Times/Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Lake — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  C.  Patterson — Eden  Roc 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Elven  Grubbs— Font  Hilton 
Stuart  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gardner  Pate — Font  Hilton 
Charles  E.  Scripps  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Carrol — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fredrick  Mott  Jr — Font  Hilton 
Tampa  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Pittman — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Urbanski — Font  Hilton 
Jerry  Wright— Font  Hilton 
West  Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  J.  Mahoney— Alexander 
J.  L.  Sartory— Font  Hilton 
Winter  Haven  News-Chief 
E.  W.  Clifton — Font  Hilton 

Georgia 


Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  E.  Easterly— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Giuffrida— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Minor  J.  Ward — Font  Hilton 
Bainbridge  Post-Searchlight 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ken  Buchanan— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  M.  Griffin  Jr — Font  Hilton 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Kaspar— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glenn  Vaughn  Jr — Font  Hilton 
Gainesville  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  Q.  Mackey— Font  Hilton 
Macon  Telegraph  &  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmund  E.  Olson — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Billy  Watson— Font  Hilton 
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Hawaii 


Honolulu  Advertiser 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thurston  Twigg-Smith— Font  Hilton 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Philip  T.  Gialanella — Alexander 

Idaho 


Boise  Idaho  Statesman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  F.  Sherlock — Font  Hilton 
Twin  Falls  Times-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  E.  Howard— Font  Hilton 

Illinois 


Aurora  Beacon-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Curley— Font  Hilton 
Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Goldrick— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Davis  U.  Merwin 

Champaign  News-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Bowman — Font  Hilton 
Marajen  Stevick  Chinigo— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Hirschfeld — Font  Hilton 
Chicago  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Brumback — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stanton  R.  Cook — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  Gunnels — Font  Hilton 
Jospeh  Hays — Font  Hilton 
Joseph  A.  Hays — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Madigan — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  C.  Smith — Font  Hilton 
Charles  Storch — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Howard  Wood 


Arlington  Heights  Daily  Herald  Danville  Commercial-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stuart  R.  Paddock— Font  Hilton  Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  T.  Stout— Font  Hilton 


THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S 
#1  IN-PAPER  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

WORLDWIDE 


15  COUNTRIES  AND  5  LANGUAGES 


Start  your  newspaper’s  next  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  with  a  sure  winner,  THE  NAME  GAME. 

There’s  no  sweeter  sound  than  one's  name, 
and  readers  everywhere  love  THE  NAME 
GAME,  the  game  that’s  played  with  the  letters  of 
their  own  names. 

Contact  us  now,  request  proven  “success 
stories”,  additional  information  and  availability 
in  your  area. 

THE  NAME  GAME  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ADDRESS 

Rt.  42,  Shandaken,  NY  12480-0096/Tel.  (914)  688-5776 
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Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
William  B.  Green — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  Wick  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  Ray  Wilson— Font  Hilton 
Joliet  Herald-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Fisk— Font  Hilton 
La  Salle  News-Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joyce  and  Lee  McCullough— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  C.  Miller 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Miller  III— Font  Hilton 
Robert  Vickery— Font  Hilton 
Peoria  Journal  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  McConnell— Doral 
Rockford  Register  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Coleman— Font  Hilton 
Springfield  State  Journal-Register 
John  P.  Clarke — Font  Hilton 
Taylorville  Breeze-Courier 
John  Robert  Cooper — Eden  Roc 
Waukegan  News-Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Kennedy— Font  Hilton 


Iowa 


Carroll  Times  Herald 
James  B.  Wilson— Doral 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Hladky  III— Font  Hilton 
J.  F.  Hlady  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Des  Moines  Register 
Chares  C.  Edward — Font  Hilton 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Mr  Richard  W.  Gilbert— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Kruidenier— Alexander 
Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Bushman— Font  Hilton 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  C.  Hickman — Font  Hilton 
Waterloo  Courier 
James  W.  Lewis 

Kansas 


Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  D.  Smith — Font  Hilton 
Larry  D.  Smith — Font  Hilton 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times/Advocate 
Douglas  L.  Manship — Pan  American 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Manship— Font  Hilton 
Houma  Daily  Courier 
John  A.  Lynch — Font  Hilton 
Monroe  News-Star-World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vernon  McCrory— Font  Hilton 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Joseph  I.  Ross— Font  Hilton 
Opelousas  Daily  World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Parsons— Font  Hilton 
Shreveport  Times 
Josh  Bronson— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  Bronson — Eden  Roc 
Thibodaux  Daily  Comet 
Mr  &  Mrs  Miles  Forrest— Font  Hilton 


Maine 


Indiana 


Anderson  Bulletin/Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Laughlin— Kono  Ramada 
Bloomington  Herald-Telephone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  C.  Schurz— Font  Hilton 
Elkhart  Truth 

Mr  &  Mrs  Anthony  H.  Biggs— Font  Hilton 
Evansville  Courier 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  J.  Goeltz— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  B.  Riechmann— Font  Hilton 
Evansville  Printing  Corp 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jimmy  E.  Manis— Font  Hilton 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phil  DeMontmollirv— Font  Hilton 
Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Inskeep — Font  Hilton 
Gary  Post-Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Steve  Braver— Font  Hilton 
Hammond  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  J.  McCarthy — Font  Hilton 

Indianapolis  Central  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  E.  Russell— Font  Hilton 
Indianapolis  Star-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  K.  Crowe— Font  Hilton 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Wright— Font  Hilton 
Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  Applegate— Font  Hilton 
Marion  Chronicle-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  B.  Thomas— Font  Hilton 
Muncie  Star  &  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Ellis— Kono  Ramada 
Wiley  W.  Spurgeon  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Richmond  Palladium-Item 
Pamela  F.  Meals— Font  Hilton 
Valparaiso  Vidette-Messenger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vince  V.  Anderson — Font  Hilton 
Vincennes  Sun-Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Brooks  Jr — Doral 


Arkansas  City  Traveler 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Brooks  Jr— Doral 
Coffeyville  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  A.  Lind — Font  Hilton 
Junction  City  Daily  Union 
John  D.  Montgomery— Font  Hilton 
John  G.  Montgomery— Font  Hilton 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
Dolph  C.  Simons— Font  Hilton 
Manhattan  Mercury 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Seaton 
Pittsburg  Morning  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  H.  Collinson— Font  Hilton 
Topeka  Capital-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Stauffer— Font  Hilton 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  J.  Christiansen — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  B.  Bidder 

Kentucky 


Ashland  Daily  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Del  Santo— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  McCullough— Font  Hilton 
Danville  Advocate-Messenger 
Mary  Schurz— Font  Hilton 
Harlan  Daily  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  A.  Nichols  Jr— Doral 
Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Mr  &  Mrs  Creed  C.  Black — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  E.  Owens— Font  Hilton 
Madisonville  Messenger 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Doug  Miller— Font  Hilton 
Middlesboro  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  Burchfield — Font  Hilton 

Louisiana 


Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  J.  Hardin— Font  Hilton 


Bangor  Daily  News 
Joanne  J.  Van  Namee — Font  Hilton 
Richard  J.  Warren — Font  Hilton 
Brunswick  Times  Record 
Campbell  B.  Niven — Font  Hilton 
Lewiston  Daily  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Costello— Font  Hilton 
Portland  Press  Herald/Evening  Express 
Mrs  Madeleine  J.  Corson — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  DiMatteo — Doral 
Jean  Gannett  Hawley— Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  F.  Marshall  Jr — Doral 


Maryland 


Annapolis  Capital 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  Merrill — Font  Hilton 
Baltimore  News  American 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Maurice  Sparby— Font  Hilton 
Baltimore  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Basoco — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  Black  Sr— Doral 
Louis  J.  Franconeri — Font  Hilton 
John  R.  Murphy— Font  Hilton 
Cumberland  Times-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  McMullen— Font  Hilton 
Easton  Star-Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chuck  Lyons — Font  Hilton 
Hagerstown  Herald-Mail 
James  M.  Schurz— Font  Hilton 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro  Sun  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  A.  Rixon — Font  Hilton 
Beverly  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  0.  King— Font  Hilton 
Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  C.  Bowersock — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Hoagland  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Boston  Globe 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Giuggio— Alexander 
Arthur  F.  Kingsbury — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Ockerbloom — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Millard  G.  Owen — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  0.  Taylor— Alexander 
Boston  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Patrick  J.  Purcell — Font  Hilton 
Falmouth  Enterprise 
Michael  E.  Phelps— Font  Hilton 
Gardner  News 
C.  Gordon  Bell — Alexander 
Greenfield  Recorder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  C.  Hutchison — Font  Hilton 
Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Schumaker — Font  Hilton 
Hyannis  Cape  Cod  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Himstead— Font  Hilton 


George  J.  Cooper 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANT 
SAI.ES  NEGOTIATOR  BROKER  APPRAISER 

6000  N.W.  SECOND  AVENUE 
BOCA  RATON.  FLORIDA  034.') I 
Area  Code  30.5  -  994-0800 

Expertise  in  Appraisals  for 
Sales,  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Purposes 

While  at  the  ANPA  Convention  call  atxjve 
for  a  confidential  discussion. 
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Lowell  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Costello — Font  Hilton 
John  H.  Costello — Palm  Bay 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Costello  Jr — Font  Hilton 
Mrs  Charotte  LaPierre— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  I.  O'Hearn — Font  Hilton 
Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  H.  Gamage — Font  Hilton 
Marlborough  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Neil  P.  Collins — Font  Hilton 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Clifford— Font  Hilton 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Allen — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  Prescott  Low — Alexander 
Salem  Evening  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Cyrus  J.  Newbegin — Font  Hilton 
John  W.  Splaine-Font  Hilton 
Springfield  Union/News/Republican 
Michael  Newshouse— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Starr— Alexander 
Worchester  Telegram/Evening  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Achorn— Alexander 
Gordon  A.  Calverley— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Sjosten— Font  Hilton 


Michigan 


Ann  Arbor  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Timothy  D.  White — Eden  Roc 
Bad  Axe  Huron  Daily  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Allen  Wamsiey— Font  Hilton 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  B.  Miller— Font  Hilton 
Detroit  Evening  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  B.  Clark— Alexander 
Detroit  Free  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Hall— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Lawrence — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  S.  Tills — Font  Hilton 
Detroit  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gene  R.  Arehart— Ooral 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lionel  Linder — Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  J.  McClennen— Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Nelson— Doral 
Flint  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Swartz — Eden  Roc 
Grand  Rapids  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Morton — Font  Hilton 
Holland  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Don  Skoglung— Font  Hilton 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  M.  Ryan — Font  Hilton 
Lansing  State  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gregory  Deliyanne — Font  Hilton 
Monroe  Evening  News 
Grattan  Gray— Kono  Ramada 
Kirk  Schaller— Kono  Ramada 
Mt.  Pleasant  Morning  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clifton  E.  Forrest — Doral 
Muskegon  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Anwady— Font  Hilton 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  A.  Martin— Font  Hilton 
Saginaw  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  D.  Wierman — Font  Hilton 
Sturgis  Journal 
Roanne  Fry — Font  Hilton 
Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Orren  B.  Robbins— Font  Hilton 


Minnesota 


Duluth  News-Tribune  &  Herald 
John  M.  McMilliow— Font  Hilton 
Mankato  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  Marocco— Font  Hilton 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Cox — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  Parkinson — Font  Hilton 
St.  Cloud  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  M.  Griffin — Font  Hilton 
St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Henry— Font  Hilton 
Mary  Junck — Font  Hilton 
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Mississippi 


Biloxi  Sun  &  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Page  Morris— Font  Hilton 
Clarksdale  Press  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  Ellis — Font  Hilton 
Corinth  Daily  Corinthian 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Newhouse — Fonf  Hilton 
Greenwood  Commonwealth 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  0.  Emmerich 
Hattiesburg  American 

Mr  &  Mrs  Duane  K.  McCallister— Font  Hilton 
Jackson  Clarion  Ledger/Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  W.  Andrews — Font  Hilton 
Meridian  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Skewes— Font  Hilton 


Lincoln  Journal  &  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  McCue— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  R.  Seacrest— Font  Hilton 
Omaha  World-Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  W.  Andersen— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Gottschalk— Font  Hilton 


Nevada 


Reno  Gazette- Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Maurice  Hickey — Alexander 


New  Hampshire 


Missouri 


Independence  Examiner 
Peter  W.  Stauffer— Font  Hilton 
Joplin  Globe 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Barker— Font  Hilton 
Mexico  Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  White  II — Font  Hilton 
St.  Joseph  News-Press  &  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  R.  Bradley — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  R.  Bradley  Jr— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  H.  Bradley— Alexander 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  E.  Pulitzer — Alexander 
Springfield  News  &  Leader-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  T.  Malone — Font  Hilton 


Montana 


Great  Falls  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  A.  Studt — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Cordingley — Font  Hilton 


Nebraska 


Fremont  Tribune 

Sara  McMahon  Bentley— Font  Hilton 
Grand  Island  Daily  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Beliles— Doral 


Concord  Monitor 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  Haley — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  W.  Wilson — Font  Hilton 
Manchester  Union  Leader 
Richard  H.  Becker— Font  Hilton 
Nashua  Telegraph 

Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  T.  Bickford — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Herman  Pouliot — Font  Hilton 


New  Jersey 


Asbury  Park  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jules  Plangere  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Atlantic  City  Press 
Charles  C.  Reynolds — Font  Hilton 
Bridgewater  Courier-News 
Thomas  Curley— Font  Hilton 
Cherry  Hill  Courier-Post 
Robert  T.  Collins— Alexander 
Flemington  Hunterdon  County  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Seely  Thomas — Font  Hilton 
Hackensack  Record 
Malcolm  A.  Borg— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  H.  Heath— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  J.  Savino — Alexander 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  I.  Newhouse  III — Font  Hilton 
Steve  Newhouse — Font  Hilton 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hugh  M.  Boyd — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  M.  Boyd — Font  Hilton 
Newark  Star-Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Newhouse — Font  Hilton 


THE  ALL-MEDIA  BROKERAGE  SPECIALISTS  I 


Richard  L.  Hare 

Newspaper  Specialist 


Milton  Q.  Ford 

Broadcast  Media  Specialist 


Hare  &  Ford  have  successfully  negotiated  and  closed  over  $170,000,000  in  media  property  sales  of  all 
types  since  1980.  Respected  professionals  and  well-known  throughout  the  print  and  bro^ast  industries. 
Hare  and  Ford  offer  total  media  expertise  in  the  following  areas; 

*  Newspaper,  Radio,  Television  and  Cable  *  Buyer/Seiler  Contacts 

*  Consultation  on  Sales,  Pricing  and  Profit  Poten-  *  Negotiations  and  Closings 

tial  of  Media  Properties  *  M^ia  Property  Apprai^ 

The  confidentiality  of  your  media  buying  or  selling  needs  will  be  fully  observed. 

Richard  L.  Hare  Milton  Q.  Ford 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive  5050  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  1135 

Rochester,  NY  14615  Memphis,  TN  38157 

716/621-6873  901/767-7980 

Visit  Richard  Hare  at  the  Fontainebleau  Hilton  during  the  ANPA  convention. 
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Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Newhouse— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  I.  Newhouse— Font  Hilton 
Trenton  Titnes 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Bilotti — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Moore— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Scoggins— Font  Hilton 
Vineland  Times  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roland  A.  Ortiz— Doral 
Willingboro  Burlington  County  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Lux— Font  Hilton 
Woodbury  Gloucester  County  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Singleton— Font  Hilton 


New  Mexico 


Gallup  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  K.  Zollinger— Doral 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  C.  Vann — Font  Hilton 


New  York 


Albany  Times-Union  &  Knickerbocker  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  T.  Lyons— Eden  Roc 
Amsterdam  Receiver 
Sidney  Lefavour— Font  Hilton 
Batavia  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  A.  Holloway— Font  Hilton 
Binghamton  Press  Co. 

Susan  Clark-Jacksoo— Doral 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Stanford  Lipsey— Alexander 
Dunkirk  Evening  Observer 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Kirk  Williams— Eden  Roc 
Elmira  Star-Gazette 
Albert  Dolata— Font  Hilton 
Gloversville  Leader-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  M.  Kessler— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Ormiston — Font  Hilton 
Hudson  Register-Star 
Raymond  Kennedy — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  J.  Zindell — Font  Hilton 
Ithica  Journal 

Pam  McAllister  Johnson— Font  Hilton 
Jamestown  Post-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  L.  Meyer — Font  Hilton 
Long  Island  Newsday 
Mr  &  Mrs  Anthony  Insolia— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  Johnson 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Targe— Kono  Ramada 
Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 
R.  John  Van  Kleeck — Font  Hilton 
New  York  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Hoge — Font  Hilton 
Gregory  L.  Thornton — Font  Hilton 
New  York  El  Diario/La  Prensa 
Carlos  D.  Ramirez — Alexander 
New  York  Fin.  Times  of  London 
Laurance  V.  Allen — Font  Hilton 
Martin  Brooks— Font  Hilton 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  C.  Becker — Font  Hilton 


New  York  Post 
Leon  Hertz— Font  Hilton 
New  York  Times 
Katharine  Darrow — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  R.  Harris— Font  Hilton 
Karl  Horwitz— Font  Hilton 
Alex  S.  Jones— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  E.  Mattson— Font  Hilton 
J.  A.  Riggs  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  0.  Sulzberger— Alexander 
New  York  USA  Today 
Patricia  Haegele — Font  Hilton 
Valerie  Salembier— Font  Hilton 
News  World  Communications,  Inc 
Nicholas  Buscovich— Font  Hilton 
Pepe  Cardinal! — Font  Hilton 
Frank  Grow — Font  Hilton 
Richard  Jones — Font  Hilton 
Sang  In  Kim— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jose  Valle— Font  Hilton 
Mark  Wilenchik— Font  Hilton 
Niagara  Gazette 
Janet  Krause— Doral 
Oneonta  Daily  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Anthony— Font  Hilton 
Peekskill  Evening  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  M.  Carter— Font  Hilton 
Plattsburgh  Press-Republican 
Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  M.  Turnbull — Font  Hilton 
Poughkeepsie  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Wager — Font  Hilton 
Rome  Daily  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  B.  Waters — Font  Hilton 
Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 
Margo  Drobney— Doral 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  E.  Diamond 
Syracuse  Hera  Id- Journal/Post-Standard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  A.  Rogers — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Rogers— Eden  Roc 
Troy  Times  Record 
Frank  J  Hoenig— Font  Hilton 
Utica  Obsenrer-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sal  DeVivo — Font  Hilton 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
James  W.  Higgins — Font  Hilton 


North  Carolina 


Boone  Watauga  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Armfield  Coffey— Font  Hilton 
Charlotte  Observer/News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roberto  Suarez — Kono  Ramada 
Durham  Herald-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  T.  Rollins  Jr — Font  Hilton 
Gastonia  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathan  Segal— Font  Hilton 
Greensboro  News  &  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Benson— Font  Hilton 
Greenville  Daily  Reflector 
David  J.  Whichard  II— Font  Hilton 
Hendersonville  Times-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  0.  Roberts — Font  Hilton 


LeROY  KELLER  ASSOCIATES 

LeROY  KELLER 
DONALD  J.  BRYDON 
Media  Consultants,  Brokers,  Appraisers 

AT  THE  FONTAINEBLEAU  FOR  ANPA 

Suite  902 
405  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Telephone:  212-759-2349 
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High  Point  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Rawley  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Randall  B.  Terry— Font  Hilton 
Lenoir  News-Topic 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lindsay  B.  Mount — Font  Hilton 
Lexington  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Sink— Font  Hilton 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Daniels — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dave  Jones — Font  Hilton 
Wilmington  Star-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Weeks 
Winston-Salem  Journal/Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  C.  Doster— Font  Hilton 
Johnathan  H.  Witherspoon — Font  Hilton 


North  Dakota 


Fargo  Forum 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Marcil — Font  Hilton 
Grand  Forks  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Maidenberg— So.  Key  Bisc 


Ohio 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  V.  Gels— Font  Hilton 
Ashtabula  Star-Becon 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Buzzetta— Font  Hilton 
Athens  Messenger 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Kenner  Bush — Font  Hilton 
Chillicothe  Gazette 
Peter  A.  Horvitz — Font  Hilton 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  L.  Watson — Alexander 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  D.  Kopp — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Vail — Sea  View 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Franks — Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Sherrill — Font  Hilton 
Dayton  Journal  Herald/Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Musselman  Jr — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  Shere— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Snyder— Font  Hilton 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram- -Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  D.  Hudnutt — Eden  Roc 
Findlay  Courier 
Daniel  J.  Heminger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  L.  Heminger — Alexander 
Kurt  P.  Kah — Doral 
Joan  Nichols — Font  Hilton 
Fremont  News-Messenger 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Daubel — Font  Hilton 
Lima  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  William  Power— Font  Hilton 
Lourain  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenyon  D.  Gornall — Font  Hilton 
Marietta  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  L.  Holtz— Font  Hilton 
Martins  Ferry  Times  Leader 
Robert  C.  Dix— Font  Hilton 
New  Philadelphia  Times-Reporter 
Jack  D.  Shores— Font  Hilton 
Springfield  News-Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Hibbett — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  O'Neil — Font  Hilton 
Toledo  Blade 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  Abney— Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Black  Jr — Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Block  Jr— Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  0.  Davis — Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  Newell  Kest— Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  Magdovitz — Doral 
Willoughby  Lake  Co.  News  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dudley  B.  Thomas — Font  Hilton 
Wooster  Daily  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Victor  Dix — Font  Hilton 


Oklahoma 


Enid  News/Eagle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Milton  B.  Garber — Font  Hilton 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  4,  1985 


Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix 
Marjorie  B.  Paxon— Font  Hilton 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman/Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  J.  Nicks — Font  Hilton 
Tulsa  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  G.  Barnett— Font  Hilton 
Mrs  Florence  L.  J. Barnett— Font  Hilton 


Oregon 


Albany  Democrat-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glenn  Cushman— Font  Hilton 
Eugene  Register-Guard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  M.  Baker— Font  Hilton 
Portind  Oregonian 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  A.  Stickel— Font  Hilton 
Salem  Statesman-Journal 
John  H.  McMillan— Eden  Roc 


Pennsylvania 


Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  C.  Stinner— Font  Hilton 
Beaver  County  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Wallace  Gordon— Font  Hilton 
Bloomsburg  Press-Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Stephen  Buckley— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  R.  Eyerly  III— Font  Hilton 
Brownsville  Telegraph 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  W.  McKinley— Font  Hilton 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 
Jo-Ann  Huff  &  Henry  Albers— Font  Hilton 
Corry  Evening  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Sample— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Sample  Jr— Eden  Roc 
Doylestown  Daily  Intelligencer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  P.  Smith — Font  Hilton 
Erie  News  &  Times 
Mr  Edward  M.  Mead — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  P.  Mead— Font  Hilton 
i  Montgomery  Publishing  Company 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Strasburg — Font  Hilton 
Greensburg  Tribune  Review 
William  McMichael  Jones 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  L.  Gover— Font  Hilton 
Honesdale  Wayne  Independent 
John  W.  Johnson— Font  Hilton 
Indiana  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  L.  Donnelly— Eden  Roc 
Johnstown  Tribune  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Mayer— Font  Hilton 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

John  M.  Buckwalter— Font  Hilton 
Lansdale  Reporter 
William  C.  McKinney— Eden  Roc 
McKeesport  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  D.  Mansfield 
Phila.  Inquirer  &  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  W.  Artz — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Brown — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  S.  McKeel — Font  Hilton 
Pittsburgh  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Holcombe— Font  Hilton 
Pottstown  Mercury 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Y.  Kurtz 
Pottsville  Republican 
Mr  &  Mrs  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Primes  Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
Murray  D.  Schwartz— Font  Hilton 
Quakertown  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Meredith — Font  Hilton 
Reading  Eagle 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Flippin— Kono  Ramada 
Scranton  Scrantonian-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nelson  J.  Goodman — Alexander 
Scranton  Times 
Daniel  J.  Houlihan — Alexander 
Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr.— Alexander 
George  V.  Lynett— Alexander 
William  R.  Lynett— Alexander 
Harry  L.  Mullen 
Sharon  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  D.  Lanier — Font  Hilton 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  4,  1985 


Somerset  Daily  American 
Betty  H.  Reiley— Font  Hilton 
State  College  Centre  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  Orkand — Font  Hilton 
Stroudsburg  Pocono  Record 
Francis  A.  Perretta— Font  Hilton 
Tarentum  Valley  News  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  A.  Bookstaver— Font  Hilton 
Washington  Observer-Reporter 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  S.  Northrop— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  TIhomas  P.  Northrop— Font  Hilton 
York  Daily  Record 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kaj  Spencer— Font  Hilton 


Rhode  Island 


Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Hamblett— Font  Hilton 
Charles  McC.  Hauser— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  P.  Metcalf— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  N.  Mock — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  A.  Watkins — Alexander 
Westerly  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  W.  Litter— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Litter— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nicholas  C.  Utter— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Utter — Font  Hilton 


South  Carolina 


Anderson  Independent-Mail 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Ginn — Font  Hilton 
Charleston  Evening  Post/News  &  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ivan  Anderson  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hall  T.  McGee  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Columbia  State-Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  R.  Morris — Font  Hilton 
Greenville  News-Piedmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  deBerniere  Mebane— Font  Hilton 
Rock  Hill  Evening  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  T.  Patrick — Font  Hilton 
Spartanburg  Herald-Journal 
Hubert  Hendrix — Font  Hilton 


South  Dakota 


Aberdeen  American  News 
Robert  G.  Beck— Font  Hilton 
Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader 
Donna  Donovar) — Font  Hilton 


Tennessee 


Dyersburg  State  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Miller- Font  Hilton 
Greeneville  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gregg  K.  Jones— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Jones— Font  Hilton 
Jackson  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Craft— Font  Hilton 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  A.  Jones— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Jones — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tim  P.  Jones — Font  Hilton 
Knoxville  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  D.  McMahan— Eden  Roc 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  A.  Daley— Font  Hilton 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  R.  Williams — Font  Hilton 
Nashville  Banner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irby  C.  Simpkins  Jr — Alexander 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Seigenthaler— Eden  Roc 


Texas 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Puckett  Jr — Font  Hilton 
Austin  American  Statesman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clayton  Frink — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  R.  Smith — Alexander 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  B.  Irish— Eden  Roc 
Bryan-College  Station  Eagle 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Williams— Font  Hilton 
Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steve  Sullivan — Font  Hilton 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Jeremy  L.  Halbreich — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Moroney — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Burl  Osborne — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Rector— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  P.  Sheehan — Alexander 
Dallas  Times  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Tallarico — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Wolf 
El  Paso  Times/HerakJ-Post 
Harold  E.  Burdick — Font  Hilton 
Fort  Worth  News-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mack  H.  Williams— Font  Hilton 
Galveston  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Les  Daughtry— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Les  Daughtry  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Harlingen  Monitor 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lyle  DeBolt— Font  Hilton 
Houston  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Johnson — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  A.  Johnstor) — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  McDavid — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Murphy— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Michael  Tyson — Font  Hilton 


Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McDonald — Font  Hilton 
Chattanooga  Times 

Ruth  S.  &  A.  William  Holmberg— Alexander 
Columbia  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  D.  Kennedy — Font  Hilton 


Houston  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Hunt— Eden  Roc 
Laredo  Morning  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mike  Herrera  III — Font  Hilton 
Longview  News-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  R.  Meredith — Font  Hilton 


George  Romano 

at  the 

Fontainebleau  Hilton 
for 

ANPA  Convention 


8311  North  Rose  Marie  Lane,  Tucson,  Arizona  85741 
602-297-6153 


Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Spence— Font  Hilton 
Odessa  American 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  F.  Lyons— Font  Hilton 
Plainview  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Thomas— Font  Hilton 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Kilpatrick— Font  Hilton 
San  Antonio  Light 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Thomas— Font  Hilton 
Temple  Daily  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  W.  Mayborn — Font  Hilton 
Victoria  Advocate 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  P.  McHaney — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Roberts— Font  Hilton 
Waco  Tribune-Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  R.  Preddy— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Rinehart— Font  Hilton 
Wichita  Falls  Times/Record  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Lonergan— Font  Hilton 


Utah 


Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wendell  J.  Ashton— Font  Hilton 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Gallivan — Font  Hilton 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  &  Deseret  news 
Mr  Cliff  H.  Hansen 


Vermont 


Barre-Montpelier  Times  Argus 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  John  Michell — Font  Hilton 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Bottorf— Font  Hilton 
Rutland  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Mitchell — Font  Hilton 
St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Byrne — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Smith — Alexander 


Virginia 


Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  S.  Rowe — Alexander 
Newport  News  Press/Times-Herald 
Raymond  B.  Bottom  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  L.  Freeman — Font  Hilton 
Mrs  Anna  V.  B.  McNider— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  R.  Van  Buren  Jr — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  R.  Van  Buren,  III — Font  Hilton 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot/Ledger  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  W.  Mangum— Doral 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch/News  Leader 
J.  Stewart  Bryan  III — Alexander 


Washington 


Bellevue  Joumal-American 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Hartley— Font  Hilton 
Bellingham  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Pepe— Font  Hilton 
Centralia  Chronicle 
J.  R.  Lafromboise— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  E.  Underwood— Font  Hilton 
Everett  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  L.  Hanson — Font  Hilton 
Longview  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ted  M.  Natt— Font  Hilton 
Olyimpia  Olympian 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Ritter— Font  Hilton 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Virgil  Fassio— Font  Hilton 
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Seattle  Times 

Frank  A.  Blethen— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  J.  Pennington— Alexander 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  &  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Cowles  III — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  W.  Gormley— Font  Hilton 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  WIilliam  Honeysette— Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Trandum — Doral 
Tri-City  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kelso  Gillenwater— Font  Hilton 
Vancouver  Columbian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  P.  Campbell — Font  Hilton 


West  Virginia 


Charleston  Daily  Mail 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lyell  B.  Clay— Font  Hilton 
Charleston  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  E.  Chilton  III— Font  Hilton 
Robert  L.  Smith  Jr— Doral 
Charleston  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Avampato— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  L.  Selby— Font  Hilton 
Clarksburg  Exponent  &  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  C^il  B.  Highland  Jr — Alexander 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Donald  Hatfield — Font  Hilton 
Martinsburg  Evening  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Kruger— Font  Hilton 
Morgantown  Dominion  Post 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Hoffman 
Parkerburg  News  &  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  R.  Hoi lendonner— Font  Hilton 


Wisconsin 


Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  B.  Gage— Doral  Beach 
Janesville  Gazette 
Marshall  W.  Johnston — Font  Hilton 
Kenosha  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  J.  Brown — Doral 
Madison  Capital  Times 
Robert  Meloon — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  W.  Miller— Font  Hilton 
Madison  State  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  E.  Burgess 
Milwaukee  Journal  &  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  J.  Heyse— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Kahlor— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  McCollow— Font  Hilton 
Oshkosh  Northwestern 
Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Thomas  Schwalm— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Russell  F.  Sprung— Font  Hilton 
Racine  Journal  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Gottlieb— Font  Hilton 
Superior  Evening  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Murphy — Font  Hilton 
Wausau  Daily  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  T.  Barnes  Jr— Font  Hilton 


Wyoming 


Casper  Star-Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  W.  Howard — Alexander 
Laramie  Daily  Boomerang 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  R.  Allbaugh— Font  Hilton 


Puerto  Rico 


San  Juan  El  Nuevo  Dia 
Mr  &  Mrs  Antonio  Luis  Ferre— Doral 
San  Juan  El  Mundo 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  E.  Mulligan — Font  Hilton 


U.  S.  Virgin  isiands 


St.  Thomas  Daily  News 
Ronald  E.  Dlllman — Font  Hilton 
Ariel  Mechior  Jr — Font  Hilton 


Canada 


Brandon  Sun 

Lewis  D.  Whitehead — Font  Hilton 
Hamilton  Spectator 
Gordon  Bullock— Font  Hilton 
London  Free  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  R.  Turnbull — Font  Hilton 
Toronto  Star 

David  R.  Jolley — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Burnett  M.  Thall — Font  Hilton 
Windsor  Star 

J.  S.  Thomson— Font  Hilton 


Foreign 


Agana  (Guam) 

Pacific  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  P.  Webber — Font  Hilton 

Argentina 

Buenos  Aires  Diario  Clarin 
Saturnine  Herrero  Mitians— Font  Hilton 

Ireland 

Dublin  Sunday  Tribune 
Vincent  Brown — Font  Hilton 


Newspaper  Groups 


A.  H.  Belco  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Decherd — Alexander 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Danny  R.  Gaydou— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  C.  Schoemaker — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Werner  Veit— Font  Hilton 
Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  Birch — Font  Hilton 
Shirley  Ellis— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Grover  Friend — Font  Hilton 
Sandra  C.  Hardy— Font  Hilton 
Clay  Communications,  Charleston,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  McGee — Alexander 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  CA 
Helen  K.  Copley— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  L.  Kaltenbach — Font  Hilton 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  San  Diego,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  G.  Klein — Font  Hilton 
Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jim  Fain — Doral 
Andrew  J.  Glass — Font  Hilton 
Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Garner  Anthony— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Glover— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  R.  Gross — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Scott— Font  Hilton 
Dear  Publication  &  Radio,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
David  R.  Dear  Jr— Font  Hilton 
David  R.  Dear— Kono  Ramada 
Donrey  Media  Group,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
Donald  W.  Reynolds— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  W.  Smith — Font  Hilton 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Armour— Font  Hilton 
Gilbert  J.  Faulk  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Peter  R.  Kann— Font  Hilton 
Earl  Mason 
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What  could 
make  us 

prouder  than 
winnirig  a 

Pulitzer  Prize? 


Winnirig  two . 

On  April  24,  Alice  Steinbach  of  The  Sun  received  her 
first  Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  moving  account  of  a  young  blind  boy  and 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  And  Jon  Franklin  of  The  Evening  Sun 
won  his  second  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  comprehensive  seven-part 
series  on  the  chemistry  of  the  human  brain. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  is  the  standard  of  quality  journalism  to  which 
The  Baltimore  Sun  is  committee!  every  day. 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


HENRY  ANSBACHER  INC 


Members  of  our  team  have  represented  or 
initiated  transactions  involving: 

Argus  Press  Holdings  PLC 

Ingersoll  Publications  Company 

Ottaway  Mewspapers,  Inc. 

(a  member  of  the  BET  Group) 

International  Publishing 

Panax  Corporation 

Associated  newspapers 

Group  Limited 

Corporation 

Lee  Enterprises 

1 

Reed  International  ' 

Brill  Media  Company,  Inc. 

Liverpool  Daily  Post  Echo,  Ltd. 

SEM  Mewspapers 

Capital  Cities 

Media  General,  Inc. 

Thomson  Mewspapers,  Inc. 

Communications,  Inc. 

Media  Mews  Corporation 

The  Times  Mirror  Company 

Cowles  Media  Company 

Meredith  Corporation 

The  Topline  Group  j 

Dow  Jones  fif  Company,  Inc. 

Minneapolis  Star 

Torstar  i 

East  Midlands  Allied  Press  PLC 

Tribune  Company 

United  Mewspapers  Limited 

Global  Communications 

Mews  America  Publishing,  Inc. 

The  Washington  Post  Company 

Corporation 

Mews  International  Limited 

Whitney  Communications 

The  Hearst  Corporation 

The  Mew  York  Times  Company 

Corporation 

Investment  Bankers  •  New\brk  and  London 


And  we  have  initiated  transactions  for 
the  sale  of  71  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of: 

Daily-1,120,152  Sunday-899,372  W^kly-1,334/460 


For  assistance  in  the  sale  of  your  newspaper 
call  on  a  member  of  our  senior  staff: 

Christopher  J.H.PI.  Shaw 

Laurence  E.  Levine  WOliani  Whetzel  RkhardCohen 


HENRY  ANSBACHER  INC  277  Park  Avenue  •  New  YoiK  nv  10172  •  (212)  6d8-5544 


ANPA  members 
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Warren  H.  Phillips— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Shaw— Eden  Roc 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  R.  Segal — Font  Hilton 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
Steven  Anderson — Font  Hilton 
Pamela  Brown — Font  Hilton 
Robert  T.  Burns— Font  Hilton 
Suzanne  L.  Bush — Font  Hilton 
Theresa  R.  Chorney — Alexander 
John  J.  Curley — Alexander 
Donna  L.  Dake  — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Farrell — Alexander 
Gayle  Fini — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Fuller— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Geehan — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Keating— Alexander 
Dave  Leonard— Font  Hilton 
Larry  G.  Linguist- Font  Hilton 
Scott  Maclay— Font  Hilton 
Patrick  McCreary — Font  Hilton 
Kathy  Muller— Font  Hilton 
Allen  H.  Neuharth — Alexiander 
Dan  Neuharth — Alexander 
Jan  Neuharth — Alexander 
Rick  Norton — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  L.  Overby — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Palm — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Quinn — Alexander 
Pamela  Rafanowicz — Font  Hilton 
Carol  Ann  Skalski — Font  Hilton 
Pamela  Vennerdow— Font  Hilton 
Nancy  K.  Walsh — Alexander 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Pensacola,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  B.  Flynn — Alexander 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  Cherry  Hill,  NJ 
Robert  T.  Collins— Alexander 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Reno,  NV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Maurice  Hickey— Alexander 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Arnold — Font  Hilton 
Gordon  Black — Font  Hilton 
Ramon  G.  Gaulke — Alexander 
Rosalie  Hooke— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dave  Mazzarella — Alexander 
Sheila  Parker— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  V.  Shannon — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  P.  R.  Welty— Font  Hilton 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  NY 
Lavrrence  J.  Aldrich — Font  Hilton 
Joyce  Bailey— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  W.  Baldwin — Font  Hilton 
Ed  Baron — Font  Hilton 
Mary  Kay  Blake— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  L.  Chappie— Font  Hilton 
Joyce  M.  Cherry — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  L.  Clapp — Font  Hilton 
Philip  R.  Currie — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  C.  Dorsey— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  P.  Gasho— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Gavagan— Font  Hilton 
John  B.  Jaske— Eden  Roc 
Madelyn  P.  Jennings — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Jones— Font  Hilton 
Kristen  H.  Kent — Font  Hilton 
Alice  Neff  Lucan — Eden  Roc 
Angela  Lusk— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Douglas  McCorkindale — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Myron  Maslowsky— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Metzfield — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  F.  Miller— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Miller — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Morneau — Font  Hilton 
Christine  Salbego — Font  Hilton 
Gerald  M.  Sass — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vincent  E.  Spezzano — Alexander 
Jimmy  L.  Thomas — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wendell  Van  Lare — Font  Hilton 
Barbara  L.  Wartelle — Font  Hilton 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Ungaro— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  A.  Weil  III — Alexander 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  L.  Watson— Alexander 
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Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Nashville,  TN 
Harry  H.  Browning— Font  Hilton 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Arlington,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  R.  Blevins — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Helselden — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  B.  Hickey — Font  Hilton 
Valerie  S.  Hopkins— Font  Hilton 
Jon  Markey — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  B.  Sackett — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Zanotti — Alexander 
Gannett/USA  Today,  Washin^on,  DC 
Terry  Travelstead— Font  Hilton 
Guide  Newspaper  Corp.,  Gretna,  LA 
Robert  Tartaglione— Doral 
Harris  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  Ballhagen — Font  Hilton 
Michael  Hurd — Doral 

Harte-Hanks Communications,  Inc.,  Framingham,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  W.  Hopson — Font  Hilton 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  P.  Clark — Font  Hilotn 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Everill — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Franklin — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Marbut — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tucker  Sutherland — Font  Hilton 
Hearst  Corporation,  Albany,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Roger  Grier — Font  Hilton 
Hearst  Corporation,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Bennack  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Danzig— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Benson  M.  Srere — Font  Hilton 
Home  News  Enterprises,  Columbus,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ned  J.  Bradley— Font  Hilton 
Horvitz  Newspapers,  Mansfield,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  R.  Horvitz — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Rush — Font  Hilton 
Howard  Publications,  Oceanside,  CA 
Robert  S.  Howard — Alexander 
Independent  Publications,  Inc.,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA 
John  H.  Buhsmer— Font  Hilton 
Charles  E.  Catherwood— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  McLean  III— Alexander 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  Lakeville,  CT 
Thomas  P.  Geyer— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  Leslie — Font  Hilton 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  Kingston,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Plugh — Font  Hilton 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Kim  Arnett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  M.  Cockburn — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Harris  Howard  III — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Ingersoll,  II 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  Primos,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Carr — Font  Hilton 
Journal  Newspapers,  Springfield,  VA 
William  F.  Donnelly — Font  Hilton 
Geoffrey  Edwards — Font  Hilton 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bill  Baker 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  K.  Batten 
Mr  &  Mrs  A.  H.  Chapman  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Beth  M.  Gwynn 
Mr&MrsW.  H.  Harwell  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  N.  Hawkins  Jr — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Hills 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Jinks 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Nizen 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Ott 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  T.  Parmelee 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  S.  Roth 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  Ridder  Jr 
Landmark  Communications  Inc.,  Moneta,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  M.  W.  Armistead  III — Font  Hilton 
Landmark  Communications  Inc.,  Norfolk,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Barry  III— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Batten — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Conrad  M.  Hall — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  F.  Ryan — Alexander 
Lavine  Newspaper  Group,  Chippewa  Falls,WI 
John  M.  Lavine — Doral 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Davenport,  I A 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  L.  Rickman — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  G.  Schermer — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  E.  Schile — Font  Hilton 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Sapulpa,  OK 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ed  Livermore — Font  Hilton 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacramento,  CA 
Keith  R.  Fuller— Font  Hilton 
C.  K.  McClatchy— Doral 


Mr  &  Mrs  Enwin  Potts — Alexander 
Media  General,  Inc.,  Pacific  Palisades,CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Crane — Eden  Roc 
Media  General,  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Curtis  Barden — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  W.  Estes — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Evans — Font  Hilton 
James  A.  Linen  IV — Font  Hilton 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Sterling  Dimmitt — Font  Hilton 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
Mr&  Mrs  William  S.  Morris  III — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  S.  Simon — Alexander 
Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  Savannah,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Morris — Font  Hilton 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  E.  Bartlett— Doral 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  Greenville,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Barhyte— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Rhea  T.  Eskew — Font  Hilton 
New  York  Times  Regional  Group,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Harrison— Alexander 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tobias  J.  Bermant — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathan  Newhouse — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Theodore  Newhouse — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  F.  Russell — Font  Hilton 
News  America  Publishing,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  Dittrich — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Rupert  Murdoch— Font  Hilton 
News/Voice  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Highland  Park  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Rentschler — Font  Hilton 
Newspapers  of  New  England,  Inc.,  Concord,  NH 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Dwight  Sr — Font  Hilton 
Don  Dwight — Font  Hilton 
Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Peru,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Nixon— Font  Hilton 
Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wabash,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Nixon— Eden  Roc 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  S.  Champlin — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Koon— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ogden  Nutting— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Olsorv— Font  Hilton 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Philip  Blakes— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  S.  Goodreds — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ricahrd  A.  Myers— Font  Hilton 
James  H.  Ottaway  Jr — Alexander 
Peter  G.  Stone — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  T.  Tache— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Van  Fleet— Font  Hilton 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Medford,  OR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  W.  Ryder— Font  Hilton 
Park  Nevrspapers,  Ithaca,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Allan  Meath— Doral 
Schurz  Communications,  Inc.,  South  Bend,  IN 
Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr— Alexander 
Scripps  Company,  E.  W.,  Cleveland,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Burlingame — Font  Hilton 
Scripps  Newspapers,  John  P.,  San  Diego,  CA 
Peter  R.  La  Dow — Font  Hilton 
Scripps  Howard  Company,  Mobile,  AL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Hendrich — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Mellott — Font  Hilton 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Brophy— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tony  J.  Delmonico — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  K.  Doerr — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  E.  Eary — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Eisenbraun — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  W.  Estlow — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Hartmann — Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  G.  Hilsdorf— Font  Hilton 
William  J.  Lee — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Banks  Leonard— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  A.  Leser — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  O’Connell — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Scripps— Font  Hilton 
Frank  H.  Shepherd — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Homer  E.  Taylor— Font  Hilton 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  R.  Howard— Font  Hilton 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  F.  Mack — Font  Hilon 
Southam,  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  St.  Clair  Balfour — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Carradine— Font  Hilton 
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When  you’re  hot  in  the  newspaper  business,  your  peers 
always  notice.  That’s  why  we’re  so  pleased  and  proud 
of  the  Daily  News  editorial  staffers  who  took  top  spots 
in  the  print  journalism  competition  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club.  The  sweep  points  up  the  kind  of  quality  Journalism  that’s 
yours  to  enjoy  every  d^  in  the  bigger,  better,  brighter  Daily 
News. 


News  reporter  Robert  Fleming  won  for  the 
story  or  series  most  complimentary  to 
New  \brk.  Fleming’s  award-winner  was 
“The  Art  of  Mothering.” 


For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  the  Daily  News  won  for  the  best 
investigative  report.  This  year,  the  award  went  to  Daily  News 
reporters  Brian  Kates,  Mary  Ann  Giordano  and  Arthur  Browne 
for  the  series  “Drugs:  Scourge  of  the  City.”  The  Gold  Type¬ 
writer  award  is  the  most  prestigious  given  by  the  Press  Club. 


Robert  Fteming 


Tom  Monaster's  picture  titled  “Dash  in 
Vain  to  Save  a  Life”  continues  in  the  great 
tradition  of  Daily  News  photography. 
Monaster  took  top  prize  in  the  spot  news 
picture  category. 


Mary  Ann  Giordano  Arthur  Browne 


Tom  Monaster 


“Fishing  is  a  tough  business. . .”  That  was 
the  title  of  Jerry  Schlamp’s  cartoon  which 
took  the  top  art  award  in  the  Press  Club 
competition. 


For  the  deadline  account  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
“Palm  Sund^  Massacre.”  the  Byline  Award  was  presented 

to  Daily  News  ^  - _ 

staffers  Bob 

Kappstatter,  E>on  H 

Flynn,  E>on Gentile, 

Jerry  Rosa  and 

Thomas  Hanrahan.  %  am  ^  7 


Jerry  Schlamp 


Bob  Kappstatter 


News  reporter  Bella  English  captured  the 
top  feature  award  for  her  story,  “They 
Suffer  Our  Little  Children.” 


Thomas  Hanrahan 


Don  Gentile 


DAILY®  NEWS 


The  eyes,  the  ears, 
the  honest  voice  of  New  York. 


ANPA  members 
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Gordon  N.  Fisher— Alexander 
T.  J.  McCarthy— Font  Hilton 
Spenley  Newspapers,  Inc..  Newark,  OH 
Theodore  0.  Griley 

Stauffer  Communcations,  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  H.  Stauffer— Font  Hilton 
Sun  Coast  Media  Group,  Inc.,  Venice,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Derek  Dunn-Rankin 
Thompson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Tampa,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Knox  Dye— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  St.  Clair  McCabe— Font  Hilton 
Thompson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Des  Plaines,  IL 
Frank  C.  Miles— Font  Hilton 
William  M.  Seymour— Font  Hilton 
Thompson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wellesley  Hills,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Merle  Becker — Font  Hilton 
Thompson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  MO 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Steve  Sumner— Font  Hilton 
Thompson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Canton,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  P.  Hicks— Font  Hilton 
Thompson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  W.  Slaight — Font  Hilton 
Times  Mirror  Company,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  F.  Erburo— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  S.  Kellermann — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jon  E.  Melkerson— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  L.  Williams— Alexander 
Times  Mirror  Company,  Washington,  DC 
Patrick  Butler— Font  Hilton 
Times  Mirror  Company,  Lake  Oswego,  OR 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Web  Ross— Font  Hilton 
Uni-Media  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jean-Guy  C.  Faucher— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jacques  Francoeur— Font  Hilton 
Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Charlottesville,VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  D.  Swartz— Font  Hilton 
Thomas  E.  Worrell  Jr— Font  Hilton 
WEHCO  Media,  Inc.,  Rochester,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Hussman  Sr— Font  Hilton 

Companies  & 
Organizations 
Serving  the  Industry 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA 
M.  S.  Klimko — Font  Hilton 
R.  W.  O’Rourke— Font  Hilton 
E.  S.  Yoste — Font  Hilton 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Des  Plaines,  IL 
E.  J.  Burke — Font  Hilton 

C.  A.  Kinnear — Font  Hilton 

P.  D.  Lamoureaux — Font  Hilton 
E.  G.  Parsons— Font  Hilton 
Robert  W.  Ritter— Font  Hilton 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Detroit,  Ml 

B.  E.  Barnett — Font  Hilton 

D.  P.  Campbell — Font  Hilton 
J.  B.  O'Brien — Font  Hilton 
P.  F.  Regan— Font  Hilton 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Arellano — Font  Hilton 
J.  M.  Barry— Font  Hilton 
P.  J.  Corboy — Font  Hilton 

D.  E.  Cox— Eden  Roc 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  B.  DeLashmet — Font  Hilton 
W.  W.  Hall— Font  Hilton 

E.  W.  E.  Hughes— Font  Hilton 
J.  A.  Logan — Font  Hilton 

C.  D.  Martin — Font  Hilton 

D.  J.  Moday— Eden  Roc 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 

R.  T.  Dorris— Font  Hilton 
M.  P.  Mansfield— Font  Hilton 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Ltd.,  Toronto,  ON 
J.  G.  Davis— Font  Hilton 
R.  C.  Gimlin — Font  Hilton 

L.  D.  Griffiths— Font  Hilton 
R.  B.  Moore — Font  Hilton 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Ltd.,  Montreal,  QC 

M.  C.  Robichon — Font  Hilton 
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Advance  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Charles  Sabin— Font  Hilton 
Advertising  Age,  New  York,  NY 
William  F.  Gloede — Doral 
Donald  Lock— Font  Hilton 
Adweek,  New  York,  NY 
J.  C.  Kelly  Jr. 

Wenda  H.  Millard — Doral 
John  C.  Thomas  Jr— Doral 
W.  Pendleton  Tudor— Doral 
Agence  France  Press,  Washington,  DC 
Lou  Garcia— Eden  Roc 
Tony  Hileman — Eden  Roc 
Claude  Moisy— Eden  Roc 
American  Newspaper  Markets,  Malibu,  CA 
Peter  Sinding— Doral 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Lancaster,  PA 
D.  G.  Goldstirom — Font  Hilton 
Associated  Press,  New  York,  NY 
Tom  Brettingen— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lou  Boccardi— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  Clark— Font  Hilton 
Sandy  Colton— Font  Hilton 
Carl  Eyskens— Font  Hilton 
James  Lagier— Font  Hilton 
Frank  Rabolt— Font  Hilton 
Jim  Schroeck — Font  Hilton 
Eileen  Simcox — Font  Hilton 
Suzanne  Vlamis— Font  Hilton 
Richard  Winfield— Font  Hilton 
Attaway  Investments,  Shreveport,  LA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wesley  Attaway— Font  Hilton 
AD/SAT,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
N.  S.  Hayden — Font  Hilton 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Washington,  DC 
Betty  S.  Murphy— Font  Hilton 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Price— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  V.  Strimbu  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Thackeray — Font  Hilton 
Bear  Island  Paper  Co.,  Ashland,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  P.  Swift — Font  Hilton 
Behrens  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp.,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
Stanley  Behrens — Font  Hilton 
Belden  Associates,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Bubis— Font  Hilton 
Boise  Cascade  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  ON 
R.  J.  Kneeland — Font  Hilton 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Cerritos,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Coppock — Font  Hilton 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Daly  City,  CA 
Sean  Terry — Font  Hilton 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  G.  Nadeau— Font  Hilton 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Kansas  City,  MO 
John  N.  Bradley— Doral 
Cheri  Indra-Moore — Font  Hilton 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Portland,  OR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Bishman — Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Bonaparte— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Coppock — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Lamberton — Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  J.  Peter  Maier— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Philip  Nadeau — Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Dan  Self — Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Sean  Terry— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Martin  Waller— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Alan  Woods — Font  Hilton 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  4  Mrs  Dan  Self — Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Martin  A.  Waller — Font  Hilton 
Bowater  Sales  Co.,  Greenville,  S.C. 

M.  L.  Bailey— Eden  Roc 

Mr  4  Mrs  M.  I.  V.  Bowater — Font  Hilton 

R.W.  Broadbelt — Eden  Roc 

Mr  4  Mrs  Pedro  Bueno — Eden  Roc 

Mr  4  Mrs  0.  F.  Cardell— Font  Hilton 

Mr  4  Mrs  Lowell  E.  Culbertson — Font  Hilton 

Mr  4  Mrs  John  C.  Davis — Font  Hilton 

Mr  4  Mrs  J.  A.  Delutio— Font  Hilton 

Dervish  Duma — Font  Hilton 

D.  K.  Edwards — Eden  Roc 

Mr  4  Mrs  M.  D.  Fisher— Eden  Roc 

Mr  4  Mrs  M.  J.  Green — Eden  Roc 

Mr  4  Mrs  R.  J.  Hewes— Eden  Roc 

Mr  4  Mrs  J.  R.  Innes — Font  Hilton 

R.  F.  Jacobs— Eden  Roc 

D.  J.  Jones— Eden  Roc 

Mr  4  Mrs  B.  L.  Kenney— Eden  Roc 

Dave  Levent— Font  Hilton 


R.  G.  Linkins— Font  Hilton 
D.  Livingston— Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  J.  J.  McDonough— Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  L.  J.  McHugh— Eden  Roc 
David  G.  McMaster — Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Wayne  L.  Mangels— Font  Hilton 
M.  A.  Mattison— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  H.  A.  Mayer — Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  G.  F.  Morris— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  S.  L.  Naman— Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  M.  R.  Ostrowski — Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  W.  M.  Parrilla— Eden  Roc 
Ben  Pelton— Eden  Roc 

B.  A.  Phenix— Eden  Roc 

Mr  4  Mrs  J.  R.  Reif— Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  G.  T.  Rumbarger— Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  Don  R.  Snead— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  R.  W.  Stark — Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  M.  A.  Sterritt— Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  K.  H.  Sturm— Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  G.  M.  Thomas— Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  M.  L.  Waters— Eden  Roc 
Mr  4  Mrs  A.  V.  Wiles— Font  Hilton 
, Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  4  Mrs  Frank  B.  Gurda— Font  Hilton 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  4  Mrs  C.  D.  J.  Lafferty— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Donald  Waddington— Font  Hilton 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  Dallas,  TX 
Brendt  DeMetrotion — Font  Hilton 
Brill  Media  Co.,  Inc., Evansville,  IN 
Mr  4  Mrs  Alan  R.  Brill— Doral 
Carpenter  4  Associates,  R.W.,  Upper  Darby,  PA 
Richard  W.  Carpenter— Font  Hilton 
Champion  International  Corp., Dallas,  TX 
Mr  4  Mrs  John  W.  Bair— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  William  J.  Fey— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Robert  D.  Reynolds — Font  Hilton 
Champion  International  Corp., Houston,  TX 

C.  Brooks  Newsome— Font  Hilton 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  NY 
Mr  4  Mrs  Nicholas  A.  Minotti — Biscayne-Marriott 
CIP  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  4  Mrs  James  R.  Tisdale — Alexander 
CIP,  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  4  Mrs  J.  Hugh  Whalen — Alexander 
Mr  4  Mrs  Warren  P.  Woodworth— Alexander 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  Downers  Grove,  IL 
Bruce  Ellison— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  E.  Grant  Burrows — Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Paul  B.  Collins— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  John  F.  Tait— Font  Hilton 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  4  Mrs  John  F.  Gaynor — Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  K.  R.  Hughes— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  William  G.  Nettleton — Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  William  J.  Schenkel— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  David  A.  Schirmer — Font  Hilton 
Mackenzie  de  B.  Strathy — Font  Hilton 
Craig  Ammerman  4  Associates,  Cinnaminson,  NJ 
Craig  Ammerman — Font  Hilton 
Crain  Communications,  Ihc.,  Chicago,IL 
Arthur  E.  Mertz — Font  Hilton 
Crain  Communications,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
H.L.  Stevenson— Font  Hilton 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  4  Ormsbee,  Inc., 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Mr  4  Mrs  Robert  C.  LaFontaine— Font  Hilton 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  4  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
Chicago,  IL 

Mr  4  Mrs  Thomas  V.  Clifford — Font  Hilton 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  4  Ormsbee,  Inc., 

New  York,  NY 
Charles  S.  McNally— Doral 
Mr  4  Mrs  States  D.  Tompkins — Alexander 
Mr  4  Mrs  Robert  T.  Weber — Font  Hilton 
Crown  Newsprint  Sales,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  4  Mrs  Thomas  Pitts — Font  Hilton 

Delancey  Printing  4  Publishing,  Alexandria,  VA 
Lee  A.  Nocera— Doral 

Dickinson  Multi-Media  Services,  New  York,  NY 
Harry  Dickinson— Font  Hilton 
Dirks  4  Associates,  Inc.,  Lee,  Detroit,  Ml 
Mr  Lee  E.  Dirks— Eden  Roc 
Donohue  Paper  Sales  Corp.,  Jericho,  NY 
Mr  4  Mrs  Raymond  G.  Auwarter — Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Charles  Gasser— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Lincoln  E.  Simpson— Font  Hilton 
Mr  4  Mrs  Edward  Walsh--Font  Hilton 
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Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  U.  Brown — Font  Hilton 
John  P.  Consoli— Font  Hilton 
M.  K.  Guzda — Font  Hilton 
Robert  Mathes— Barcelona 
Donald  L.  Parvin— Barcelona 
Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  Radolf— Font  Hilton 
Durland  Stewart— Barcelona 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner— Font  Hilton 
June  Tralle— Barcelona 
Family  Weekly,  Indio,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Ellis— Eden  Roc 
Family  Weekly,  Wilton,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Christian — Eden  Roc 
Family  Weekly,  Batavia,  IL 
James  G.  Baher— Eden  Roc 
Family  Weekly,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Morton  Frank— Font  Hilton 
Ms  Lydia  Janow— Eden  Roc 
Patrick  M.  Linskey— Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Millen — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Plate— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  Selvaggio— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathan  A.  Thompson— Font  Hilton 
Gerald  S.  Wroe— Doral 
Family  Weekly,  Conroe,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  C.  Wise — Eden  Roc 
FSC  Paper  Corp.,  Tustin,  CA 
David  L.  Stein— Font  Hilton 
FSC  Paper  Corp.,  Alsip,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  E.  Osborn — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  L.  Thompson — Font  Hilton 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Saddle  Brook,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  H.  Cross— Font  Hilton 
Richard  M.  Franklin — Font  Hilton 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 
Basil  Snider  Jr— Font  Hilton 
R.  Gary  Gomm  &  Co.,  Inc,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Gary  Gomm — Font  Hilton 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corp.,  Stamford,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  E.  Allain — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  M.  J.  Barry — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  F.  Bartlett— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  A.  Blickle — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Bradley— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Coyle— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  E.  Cozens — Eden  Roc 
E.  Center- Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Hellendale — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  G.  Hobson— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Kiely — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  K.  McCann — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  W.  Noyes — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  T.  N.  Pendleton— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Ready — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Sample — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Sample  Jr— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Willets — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  T.  Wolfe — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  F.  Yacavone— Eden  Roc 
Greater  Buffalo  Press,  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Brosnahan— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Davis — Alexander 
John  P.  Doelman  III— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Fales — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Hershiser — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Koessler  Jr— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  L.  Koessler  Jr — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  J.  Koessler— Alexander 
Mrs  Katherine  Koessler — Alexander 
Mrs  Mary  Koessler— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  A.  Vogt— Alexander 
Hanson,  O’Brien,  Birney,  Butler,  Washington,  DC 
Arthur  B.  Hanson— Font  Hilton 
Hare  Associates  Inc,  Rochester,  NY 
Richard  Hare— Font  Hilton 
King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  NY 
Carol  Bohdan — Font  Hilton 
Mike  Chan — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  D’Angelo— Font  Hilton 
Lisa  Delsignore— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Finette— Font  Hilton 
Ted  Hannah — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  T.  Olsen— Font  Hilton 
Ann  Ormsby— Font  Hilton 
John  Perry— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Allan  Priaulx — Font  Hilton 
Ken  Samuels— Font  Hilton 
Claudia  Smith— Font  Hilton 
Edward  Ziek — Font  Hilton 
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Krehbiel-Bolitho  Nwsp.  Sen/.,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  de  L.  Porteous 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Badenoch 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Cantin 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  L.  Hart 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  C.  Harvison 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  R.  Hermitage 
J.  S.  Hermon 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Kruger  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  C.  McCutcheon 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  E.  Martin 

G.  J.  Munch 

Mr  &  Mrs  I.  P.  Phelps 

Kyodo  News  Service  of  Japan,  New  York,  NY 
Makita  Suito 

Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
William  D.  Frost— Font  Hilton 
Landon  Associates  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Rodney  P.  Keeney — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Owen  E.  Landon  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Leyburn— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Herbert  Partridge — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Shannon  Jr— Font  Hilton 
LeRoy  Keller  Associates,  New  York,  NY 
Donald  J.  Brydon— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  LeRoy  Keller— Font  Hilton 
Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Firooz  Israel— Font  Hilton 

L.  A.  Times/Wash.  Post  News  Srv.,  Washington,  DC 
John  W.  Payne — Font  Hilton 

M. A.N. -Roland  USA,  Inc.  Middlesex,  NJ 
Edward  R.  Padilla — Font  Hilton 
William  E.  Seaman — Font  Hilton 

Maclaren  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Buckingham,  CX^ 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Coulson— Kono  Ramada 
Madden  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Raimo  E.  Waltasaari— Font  Hilton 
Madison  Paper  Industries,  New  York,  NY 
Fred  D.  Thompson— Font  Hilton 
Management  Planning,  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
James  W.  Brockardt— Font  Hilton 
Lester  K.  Hunt 

Marine  Midland  Bank,  N.A.,  New  York,  NY 
William  J.  McCluskey— Font  Hilton 
Robert  A.  Moe— Font  Hilton 
Marketing  &  Media  Decisions,  New  York,  NY 
David  W.  Bentley — Font  Hilton 
Robert  C.  Gardner— Font  Hilton 
Metroland  Printing,  Publishing,  Mississauga,  ON 
John  Baxter— Font  Hilton 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  L.  O’Brien— Font  Hilton 
Mutual  Life  Insurance,  New  York,  NY 
Diane  L.  Kaufman — Font  Hilton 
News  America  Syndicate,  Irvine,  CA 
John  Killian— Font  Hilton 
Jack  Prahl— Font  Hilton 
Patricia  A.  Weber— Font  Hilton 
Newsprint  Sales  Ltd.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Armstrong— Grand  Bay 
Leighton  S.  Jordan— Font  Hilton 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  St.  Catharine,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  Merlin  L.  Bundy— Marriott 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Houghton— Marriott 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  J.  McNally— Marriott 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  R.  Williams— Marriott 
Page  Co-op,  King  of  Prussia,  PA 

H.  Charles  Berky— Font  Hilton 
Papert  Companies,  Dallas,  TX 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  W.  Papert  Jr — Font  Hilton 
Sam  W.  Papert  III — Font  Hilton 
Papeterie  Reed  Ltd.,  Quebec,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Peterson— Font  Hilton 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  G.  Di  Piazzi— Font  Hilton 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
John  A.  Meyer — Font  Hilton 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Anderson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Andrews— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  C.  Green— Font  Hilton 
Carlo  Vittorini — Alexander 
John  A.  Park,  Jr  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  NC 
John  A.  Park  Jr 

Payette  Management,  Dallas,  TX 
William  C.  Payette— Font  Hilton 
Powell  River-Alberni  Sales,  Seattle,  WA 
Anson  Brooks— Font  Hilton 


Dan  E.  Stryker— Font  Hilton 
Powell  River-Albemi  Sales,  San  Bruno,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Bradley— Font  Hilton 
Price  Co.,  Ltd,  Montreal,  QC 
M.  C.  Robinsorv— Font  Hilton 
Publishers  Equipment  C<^.,  Carrollton,  TX 
George  Derby— Font  Hilton 
Cy  Frank — Font  Hilton 
Evans  Kostas— Font  Hilton 
Reed,  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  N.  Keane— Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Parish— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Peterson— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Rosebush— Font  Hilton 
Gerald  D.  Reilly  Associates.  Greenwich,  CT 
Gerald  D.  Reilly— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Peter  Williams— Alexander 
Reuters  Ltd.,  New  Yo^,  NY 
John  C.  DePrez  Ir — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Desmond  Maberley — Font  Hilton 
James  L.  Outmar) — Font  Hilton 
Rockwell  International,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Bain — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Bassett— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  Beall — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Boston — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  W.  Burger — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Burger— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Cavanaugh — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Chancio— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Cobb — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Corbett— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robertt  Ferguson — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Gruenwald — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Jurenka — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mike  Kienzie — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lester  Kraft— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hal  Lowry— Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Mishos— Font  Hilton 
Wayne  Perk — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Prentice — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  Provan— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dave  Romberg— Font  Hilton 
Mrs  &  Mrs  Mike  Samide— Font  Hilton 
Lydia  Shingleton — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stevenson-Smith — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ned  Stuppy— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Al  Taber — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Tsurutani — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Martin  Walker— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Yosho  Watanabe — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  White— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Wickhamm — Font  Hilton 
George  Romano,  Ltd.,  Tuscon,  A2 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Romano — Font  Hiltn 
Rothesay  Newsprint  Sales,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glenn  C.  Atkins — Doral 
E.  A.  Esko — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  N.  Kirk — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  W.  Price — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Stiles— Font  Hilton 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Huthwaite 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Richard  Splittorf — Alexander 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  Tomlinson  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Scripps  Howard  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Darryl  M.  Wharton — Font  Hilton 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 

San  Francisco,  CA 
Robert  L.  Ford 

Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 
Washin^on,  D.C. 

Peter  J.  Chatilovicz— Font  Hilton 
Seyfarth.  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson,  Chicago.  IL 
Dennis  R.  Homerin — Font  Hilton 
Andrew  R.  Laidlaw— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Ostrow — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Bennet  Ross— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Rybicki— Font  Hilton 
Sandra  P.  Zemm — Font  Hilton 
Siegel,  Sommers  &  Schwartz,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  Schwartz— Font  Hilton 
Silha  Associates,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  A.  Silha— Alexander 
Southwest  Forest  Industries,  Phoenix,  AZ 
Tom  Sullivan — Font  Hilton 
Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  ON 
R.  H.  Armstrong— Doral 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  A.  Campling— Doral 
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Mr  &  Mrs  D.  J.  Schalk  Jr— Doral 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Irn:.,  New  York,  NY 
Howard  C.  Story  Jr— Eden  Roc 
Jerry  West— Font  Hilton 
Stuart  &  Walker,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  C.  Walter 
Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co.,  Lake  Zurich,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Price — Font  Hilton 
3  M  Company  Markets,  St.  Paul,  MN 
Richard  Paukert— Font  Hilton 
Times  Mirror-National  Marketing,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J  Rowe — Doral 
Tracy  Press  Inc.,  Tracy,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Matthews— Eden  Roc 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Sewickley,  PA 
Thomas  R.  Gormley— Font  Hilton 
Tribune  Media  Services,  Orlando,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Reed— Font  Hilton 
Turner  Warwick  Publicationss,  Inc.,  Battleford,  SK 
W.  R.  Warwick — Font  Hilton 
United  Media  Enterprises,  New  York,  NY 
Irwin  Breslauer— Font  Hilton 
Joseph  A.  Brunner — Doral 
J.  Brad  Bushnell— Font  Hilton 
Bob  McEwen— Font  Hilton 
Robert  Roy  Metz— Font  Hilton 
United  Press  International,  Washington,  DC 
Bill  Adler— Font  Hilton 
Tom  Beatty — Font  Hilton 
Rosemary  Blyth — Font  Hilton 
Jack  Graeme — Font  Hilton 
Mike  Hughes — Font  Hilton 
Maxwell  McCrohen— Font  Hilton 
John  Mantle— Font  Hilton 
Gary  Needleman — Font  Hilton 
Luis  G.  Nogales— Font  Hilton 
Lauren  Savadel— Font  Hilton 

I.  J.  Vidacovich — Font  Hilton 
Clarence  Zaitz — Font  Hilton 

Universal  Press  Syndicate,  Fainway,  KS 
John  McNeel— Font  Hilton 
Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates,  New  York,  NY 
Jeffrey  T.  Stevenson — Font  Hilton 
John  S.  Suhler — Font  Hilton 
Gordon  Wahls  Co.,  Media,  PA 
Patrick  J.  Quinn  Jr— Font  Hilton 
Wall,  Patterson,  McGrew  &  Hamilton,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  C.  Hamilton — Alexander 
J.  N.  Wells  &  Co.,  Oak  Brook,  IL 
Charles  N.  Wells— Font  Hilton 

J.  N.  Wells— Font  Hilton 
Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  Corp.,  Lincoln,  Rl 

Leon  Campbell — Font  Hilton 
James  K.  Feeney— Font  Hilton 
Andrew  J.  Schipke— Font  Hilton 
Woodruff  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Kennebunkport,  ME 
Robert  J.  Woodruff  Jr 
Youngs  Walker  &  Co.,  Inverness,  IL 
Mike  Walker — Font  Hilton 
Carl  E.  Youngs— Font  Hilton 

Colleges 
&  Universities 

Arkansas  State  University,  State  University,  AR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Hoskins— Doral 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green,  OH 
Dr  John  L.  Huffman — Font  Hilton 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  IN 
Trevor  R.  Brown — Eden  Roc 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
Dr  J.  William  Click — Font  Hilton 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Ml 
Stan  Soffin — Font  Hilton 
Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb,  IL 
Quintus  C.  Wilson — Font  Hilton 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  IL 
I.  W.  Cole — Font  Hilton 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH 
Dr  Walter  K.  Bunge— Doral 
Ohio  State  University,  Athens,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Cortland  Anderson— Font  Hilton 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  PA 
R.  Dean  Mills— Doral 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Hacker— Font  Hilton 
Norman  A.  Miles — Font  Hilton 
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Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock  TX 
Billy  I.  Ross 

University  of  California — Berkeley,  Berkeley,  CA 
Ellis  Cose— Font  Hilton 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  CO 
Russell  E.  Shain 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  L.  Lowenstein 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 
Conrad  Fink — Font  Hilton 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  IL 
James  W.  Carey— Eden  Roc 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  lA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  Starck— Doral 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS 
Del  Brinkman— Font  Hilton 
University  of  Mississippi,  University,  MS 
Will  Norton  Jr 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  MO 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Atwater — Font  Hilton 
Roger  Gafke 

George  Kennedy— Font  Hilton 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
Richard  R.  Cole — Doral 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  ND 
Vern  A.  Keel 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  OK 
Elizabeth  S.  Yamashita — Doral 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Scroggins 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  FL 
Emery  L.  Sasser — Doral 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  TN 
James  A.  Crook — Doral 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Jeffrey— Font  Hilton 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wl 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  L.  Hoyt — Doral 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Richmond,  VA 
George  T.  Crutchfield 

Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  KY 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  L.  Highland — Font  Hilton 

Government 
&  Associations 

American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  F.  Mallette— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Quine — Font  Hilton 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Schaumburg,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  M.  David  Keil — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  W.  Kutz — Font  Hilton 
ANCAM,  Inc.,  Danville,  IL 
Frank  B.  Harris— Eden  Roc 
ASNE,  Allentown,  PA 
Gene  Giancarlo— Font  Hilton 
Canadian  Press,  Toronto,  ON 
Keith  Kincaid — Font  Hilton 
Florida  Press  Association,  Tallahasse,  FL 
Dick  Shelton — Font  Hilton 

Foundation  for  American  Commun.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Cox— Font  Hilton 
German  Press  Agency,  Hamburg,  WG 
Jorg  Schierenbeck — Font  Hilton 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Chicago,  IL 
Reg  Ivory — Font  Hilton 

IntT  Newspaper  Adv.  &  Mktg.  Executives,  Reston,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sidney  Bordalon — Font  Hilton 
Inter  American  Press  Association,  Miami,  FL 
Tomas  P.  MacHale — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bill  Williamson — Font  Hilton 
Interel,  Paris,  FR 
Bernard  LeGrelle — Doral 

Japanese  Newspaper  Association,  Washington,  DC 
Hisao  Komatsubara — Font  Hilton 
Kansas  Press  Association,  Topeka,  KS 
David  L.  Furnas— Font  Hilton 
Michigan  Press  Association,  Lansing,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  M.  Ho^ — Font  Hilton 
National  Newspaper  Association,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gene  Johnson— Font  Hilton 
Melvin  W.  Street— Font  Hilton 
National  Press  Foundation,  Washington,  DC 
Joseph  R.  Slevin— Font  Hilton 
New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Salem,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Morley  L.  Piper— Alexander 
New  York  State  Publishers  Assn.,  Albany,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  D.  Kutzer — Font  Hilton 


Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  New  York,  NY 
Eric  Anderson — Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leo  Bogart— Alexander 
Bill  Dolce— Doral 
James  0.  Dunaway— Doral 
Alfred  Eisenpreis— Font  Hilton 
James  H.  Hollis— Eden  Roc 
Charles  Kinsolving— Font  Hilton 
Hal  Licker— Doral 
Claire  Lloyd— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mac  G.  Morris— Eden  Roc 
Alan  Siegel— Doral 
Henry  Simons— Doral 
William  Solch— Doral 
Len  Spinoso— Eden  Roc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  C.  Standen— Alexander 
Peter  Szabo— Doral 
Steve  Van  Osten — Eden  Roc 
Penna.  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  C.  Jones— Font  Hilton 
John  Skillan— Font  Hilton 
Rep.  Comm,  for  Freedom  of  Press,  Washington,  DC 
Jack  C.  Landau— Font  Hilton 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Chicago,  IL 
Russell  C.  Tornabene— Kono  Ramada 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reed  Sarratt — Font  Hilton 
Wold  Communications,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
N.  S.  Hayden— Font  Hilton 
Robert  N.  Wold — Font  Hilton 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  Washington,  DC 
Dana  Bullen— Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arch  L.  Madsen — Font  Hilton 

Members 
&  Guests 

Associated  Press,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  Clark— Font  Hilton 
Center  for  Creative  Leadership,  Greensboro,  NC 
Ann  Morrison — Font  Hilton 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  New  York,  NY 
Don  Hewitt— Font  Hilton 
Managua  La  Prensa,  San  Jose/Costa  Rica 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro — Font  Hilton 
Morris  J.  Levin  Law  Offices,  Washington,  DC 
Morris  J.  Levin — Eden  Roc 
Office  of  Training  &  Development,  Escondido,  CA 
Dr  Ken  Blanchard — Font  Hilton 
R.  I.  Hospital  Trust  NatT  Bank,  Providence,  Rl 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  V.  Lenher — Font  Hilton 
Voice  of  America,  Washington,  DC 
Henry  Hartzenbusch — Eden  Roc 
Frank  G.  Handy 
Jerry  McKinney — Font  Hilton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Taylor— Font  Hilton 
Retired  Director  of  Independent  Publishers 

Baltimore  Sun 
is  75-years  old 

The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  recent¬ 
ly  staged  a  three-day  celebration  in 
honor  of  its  seventy-fifth  year  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  newspaper,  which  began  pub¬ 
lishing  on  April  18,  1910,  held  festivi¬ 
ties  that  included  a  special  April  18, 
1985  edition  taking  “a  colorful  look  at 
a  growing  up  with  Baltimore,”  a  ban¬ 
quet  on  April  19  to  honor  achieve¬ 
ments  of  past  and  present  employees 
and  a  free  public  celebration  on  April 
20  featuring  outdoor  concerts  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  and  New  Orleans  Pre¬ 
servation  Hall  Jazz  Band. 

The  celebration  concluded  with  a 
fireworks  display  by  Zambelli  Inter¬ 
nationale. 
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Makes  the  difference 


•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a  monthly 
journalism  review. 


•  Editor  Publisher  is  NOT  a  monthly 

association  house  organ. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  sponsored 

by  a  university,  society  or 
foundation. 


•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the  only  indepen- 
.  dent  weekly  NEWS  magazine 
covering  the  newspaper 
business. 


NEWS  makes  the  difference. 
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UPl  f  iles 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

“technical"  accounting  figure  and  the 
"amount  of  money  owed  is  actually 
less."  He  said  the  debts  need  not  be 
paid  off  "in  dollars  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent." 

UPI’s  assets  of  $20  million  were 
down  from  $26,877,000  million  in 
1982.  That  figure  was  published  in  the 
Nevada  Appeal  in  Carson  City. 
Nevada  law  requires  out-of-state  cor¬ 
porations  doing  business  there  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  annud  profit-and-loss  state¬ 
ments  in  the  legal  notices  of  any 
Nevada  newspaper. 


After  the  board  gave 
Nogales  Its  Chapter  11 
approval,  Foothill  agreed 
to  begin  providing  UPl 
with  opendng  funds  up 
to  a  credit  limit  of  around 
$4  million. 


The  latest  financial  crisis  occurred 
after  Foothill,  on  April  25,  decided  to 
cut  off  the  wire  service’s  funds  for 
day-to-day  operating  expenses.  The 
Foothill  board  did  not  want  to  exceed 
its  contracted  limit  of  a  $4-million  line 
of  credit  to  UPl. 

Without  a  Chapter  1 1  filing,  loans 
given  to  UPl  for  operating  expenses 
have  no  priority  for  being  paid  back. 
With  the  filing,  such  loans  for  working 
capital  are  given  a  high  priority  for 
repayment  if  the  company  is  liq¬ 
uidated. 

A  move  to  pressure  Guild? 

Initial  reports  stated  Foothill 
reached  its  decision  because  it  was 
unhappy  over  the  Wire  Guild’s  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  renegotiate  its  contract  and 
grant  new  wage  concessions.  Foothill 
also  was  said  to  want  more  layoffs 
than  management  was  willing  to 
make. 

However,  in  bankruptcy  court. 
Foothill  stated,  according  to  Adler, 
that  it  was  the  IRS  lien  which  prompt¬ 
ed  them  to  cut  off  UPI’s  funds.  "They 
were  afraid  they  would  not  get  their 
money  back,"  he  said. 

Guild  members  agreed  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1984  to  a  25%  cut  in  pay,  with 
wages  to  be  restored  in  phased  steps 
over  the  succeeding  15  months. 

UPl  wages  are  now  at  90%  of  their 
September  1984  levels. 

Wire  Service  Guild  president  Wil¬ 
liam  Morrissey  is  a  member  of  UPI’s 
board  of  directors.  The  other  three 
members  are  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 


ecutive  officer  Nogales,  editor-in- 
chief  Maxwell  McCrohon,  and  Ruhe. 

UPI’s  board  unanimously  gave 
Nogales  authorization  to  file  for 
Chapter  11  last  Friday  (April  27). 

In  a  message  to  employees,  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  told  them  that  fil¬ 
ing  for  Chapter  11  "at  this  time  is 
necessary  to  protect  many  employee 
rights  and  to  protect  company 
assets.” 

The  court,  in  addition  to  protecting 
company  assets,  also  safeguards 
money  owed  to  employees  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,000  per  person. 

Morrissey  said  that  in  addition  to 
the  paychecks,  the  “substantial 
monies”  owed  employees  by  UPl  in¬ 
clude  reimbursement  for  company- 
related  out-of-pocket  expenses  in¬ 
curred  since  last  November,  overtime 
pay,  and  about  $382,000  in  pension 
fund  payments.  Morrissey  said  the 
money  owed  the  pension  fund  was  in' 
addition  to  the  12-month  deferred 
payment  to  which  the  union  agreed  as 
part  of  last  summer’s  concession 
package. 

The  union  intends  to  press  its 
claims  in  bankruptcy  court  that  the 
payments  due  employees  be  given  a 
high  priority. 

After  the  board  gave  Nogales  its 
Chapter  11  approval.  Foothill  agreed 
to  begin  providing  UPl  with  operating 
funds  up  to  a  credit  limit  of  around  $4 
million.  Levine  said  Foothill  also  told 
UPl  it  would  go  over  the  $4  million 
limit  “if  need  be.” 

Under  Chapter  1 1 ,  UPl  is  protected 
from  being  forced  into  involuntary 
bankruptcy  by  one  or  more  of  its  cre¬ 
ditors  demanding  full  payments  of  its 
debts.  The  wire  service  is  also  pro¬ 
tected  from  having  assets  critical  to  its 
operation  seized  by  any  of  its  credi¬ 
tors. 


The  union  intends  to 
press  Its  claims  In 
bankruptcy  court  that  the 
payments  due  employees 
be  given  a  high  priority. 


The  filing  means  that  UPI’s  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  supervised  by  a  judge  or 
some  other  officer  of  the  bankruptcy 
court  until  the  company  is  either  re¬ 
turned  to  solvency  or  liquidated. 

The  bankruptcy  court  also  has  the 
power  to  replace  UPI’s  management 
and  to  set  aside  the  union  contract. 

UPl  officials  expected  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  management  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  place  in  light  of  their 
ongoing  negotiations  with  major  cre¬ 
ditors  to  recapitalize  the  company. 


"The  management  team  stays  in 
place  unless  the  creditors  petition  for 
their  removal,’’  said  spokesman 
David  Wickenden.  “The  current 
management  has  the  support  of  the 
creditors,  the  Guild  and  the  primary 
lender.  Foothill.” 

The  bankruptcy  court  under  Sec¬ 
tion  1113  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
could  force  the  union  to  accept  lower 
wages  and  more  layoffs  if  it  decides 
that  such  actions  are  crucial  to  the 
company’s  survival. 

‘They  can’t  cut  salaries  much,  or 
they’ll  end  up  with  a  glorified  City 
News  Service,”  said  a  UPl  news 
staffer. 

UPl  has  806  newspaper  clients  and 
about  2,850  broadcast  clients. 

‘They  can’t  cut  salaries 
much,  or  they’ll  end  up 
with  a  glorified  City  News 
Service,”  said  a  UPl  news 
staffer. 


Morrissey  said  he  does  not  believe 
the  Chapter  1 1  filing  is  a  management 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  union  at  UPl. 

“Subsequent  events  may  make  it 
appear  that  way,”  he  said,  "but  the 
fact  is  the  salaries  of  our  people  were 
seriously  jeopardized.” 

The  company’s  latest  round  of 
financial  troubles  raises  new  ques¬ 
tions  about  its  ability  to  attract  new 
clients  which  it  must  do  to  remain 
profitable.  UPl  officials  have  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  wire  service’s  ongoing 
economic  woes  have  caused  sales  to 
decline  and  cancellations  to  increase. 

The  wire  service  is  also  considering 
levying  a  9.9%  increase  in  its  fees  to 
clients,  but  that  move  is  meeting  re¬ 
sistance  among  subscribers. 

UPl  reported  that  it  made  a  $1.1 
million  operating  profit  in  the  fourth 
quarter  oi  1984  and  Nogales  told  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  last  April  that  the  wire  service 
continued  to  show  an  operating  profit 
through  February  of  this  year. 

Nogales  has  maintained  that  if  UPl 
could  be  relieved  of  its  debt,  it  would 
be  able  to  continue  operating  profit¬ 
ably  and  also  be  able  to  attract  new 
investors. 

In  addressing  the  editors,  Nogales 
gave  no  indication  that  a  Chapter  1 1 
filing  was  being  considered.  In  fact, 
he  assured  the  editors  that  UPl  was 
“looking  forward  to  a  lot  of  coopera¬ 
tion”  from  its  creditors  and  that  they 
would  not  “pull  the  plug”  on  the  wire 
service. 

Since  last  March,  UPl  has  been 
holding  meetings  with  its  main  credi- 
(Continued  on  page  137) 
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to  the  Pulitzer  Plrize'lMiuiing 
Baltimore  Sun  IHeivspapers 


Jon  FRAUKLIM's  series,  "The  Mind 
Fixers/'  about  the  revolutionary  science 
of  molecular  psychiatry,  won  a  Pulitzer 
in  the  new  category  of  Explanatory 
Journalism.  This  is  the  second  Pulitzer 
for  Franklin,  of  The  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun.  In  1979  he  was  the  first  recipient  of  a  Pulitzer  for 
feature  writing. 


Alice  STEinBACH's  story,  "A  Boy  of 
Unusual  Vision,"  about  Calvin  Stanley, 
a  4th  grader  who  is  blind,  won  the 
Pulitzer  for  feature  writing.  Steinbach 
has  been  with  The  Baltimore  Sun  since 
1981. 


Steinbach  and  Franklin  symbolize  the  editorial  excel¬ 
lence  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  fiews  Service.  Their  awards 
represent  the  11th  and  12th  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  The  Sun 
newspapers. 


The  Baltimore  Sun  News  Service  is  distributed  worldwide  by  The  New  York  Times  Syndication 
Sales  Corp.  For  more  information  call  Dan  Barber  or  Chuck  Weiss  at  (212)  972-1070,  Paul  Finch  at  (213) 
852-1 579,  or  W.  R.  Higginbotham  at  (81 7)  292-81 65,  Overseas,  contact  Paul  Gendelman,  3  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  at 
742-1 711;  telex  230-650. 


Understanding  color 

(Continued  from  page  25} 


absorption  rate  and  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  from  the  ad’s  creative  inception, 
including  educating  the  advertiser  of 
particular  limitations. 

Dot  gain  will  discolor  the  intended 
hue,  rendering  a  crispy,  brown 
Thanksgiving  turkey  an  ill  shade  of 
green. 


"T/ie  key  Is  getting 
someone  who  knows 
color  well,  who  can 
establish  standards  and 
train  people,’*  Feasey  said 
emphatically. 


Feasey  said  dot  gain  can  increase 
20%  to  40%  by  the  time  the  original  art 
reaches  the  final  newsprint,  necessi¬ 
tating  an  achromatic  color  correction. 
Off  register  results  in  an  echoed  effect 
of  the  three  primary  colors  —  cyan, 
magenta,  yellow  —  or  black,  used  to 
create  all  colors.  Inconsistent  color 
can  signal  poor  quality  or  ill-managed 
inks  and  press  runs. 

If  newspapers  are  investing  heavily 
to  upgrade  their  own  machinery,  why 
are  some  (some  say  most)  producing 
haphazard  newspaper  color  neither 
advertisers  nor  readers  can  rely  on? 

“The  key  is  getting  someone  who 
knows  color  well,  who  can  establish 
standards  and  train  people,"  Feasey 
said  emphatically.  “When  you  see 
good  newspaper  color,  it’s  either  by 
luck  or  by  judgment  someone  has 
taken  the  care  to  find  out.” 

“Good  color  reproduction  depends 
on  the  system  and  skill  in  which  they 
(newspapers)  operate,  not  Just  the  in¬ 
herent  capability  of  the  press,”  said 
Bill  Lamparter,  newspaper  color  con¬ 
sultant  and  former  supplier  execu¬ 
tive. 

Both  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
progressive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  —  starting  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  ending  with  the  editor  or 
layout  person  who  designs  the  page. 
Investment  into  color  should  include 
the  personnel  to  evaluate  and  correct 
problems.  When  either  sees  examples 
of  bad  newspaper  color,  the  problem 
usually  indicates  uneducated  person¬ 
nel  or  lack  of  quality  control. 

“Some  newspaper  color  I  see  is  un¬ 
acceptable  and  miserable,”  Lampar¬ 
ter  said.  “They  fail  to  understand 
what  they’ve  done.  There’s  no  reason 
why  it  has  to  be  as  it  is  except  many 
newspaper  personnel  don’t  know.” 

Lamparter  compared  an  underedu¬ 


cated  color  manager  “to  a  guy  trying 
to  drive  a  car  without  a  license.” 

Lamparter  said  USA  Today  “is 
proof  of  the  pudding  that  (good  quali¬ 
ty  color  reproduction)  can  be  done.” 
The  Bergen  (N.J.)  Record,  “the  most 
colorful  paper  in  the  U.S.  on  a  day-to- 
day  business,”  he  said,  “has  one  of 
the  most  modem  color  plants,  pro¬ 
gressive  management  and  aggressive 
marketing  forces.” 

Though  some  advertisers  have 
complained  that  newspapers  are  dog¬ 
ged  about  converting  to  offset  from 
letterpress  (if  assuming  the  faster  and 
easier  offset  printing  produces  better 
reproduction),  Lamparter  says  quali¬ 
ty  personnel  is  more  important. 

Because  offset  is  easier  printing 
from  a  thin  piece  of  aluminum  rather 
than  the  cumbersome  engraving  and 
casting  process  of  letterpress,  some 
might  find  it  easier  to  get  more  accura¬ 
cy  and  clarity,  he  said.  But  the  bottom 
line  starts  with  those  who  control  the 
presses,  including  their  expertise  in 
modifying  and  adjusting  their  sys¬ 
tems. 

“Many  presses  that  print  one  color 
or  spot  color  are  so  badly  adjusted  to 
start  with,  it’s  a  wonde/  they  can  print 
in  black  and  white,”  Lamparter  said. 

Many  of  the  larger  newspapers 
have  kept  letterpress  before  investing 
totally  in  offset,  he  said,  because  of 
the  higher  waste  factor  with  offset. 


“A  few  percentage  points  of  waste 
gets  translated  into  a  higher  number  of 
dollars,”  at  large-circulation  papers, 
he  said. 

At  the  L.  A.  Times,  which  convert¬ 
ed  to  offset,  Feasey  said  his  quality 
control  team  will  let  10,000  copies  go 
to  waste  to  ensure  best  color,  which  is 
usually  achieved  at  20,000  to  30,000 
copies. 


“When  you  see  good 
newspaper  color,  it’s 
either  by  luck  or  by 
judgment  someone  has 
taken  the  care  to  find 
out.’’ 


Are  the  trials  and  tribulations  worth 
it? 

“Advertising  has  seen  increased 
sales  with  the  use  of  color,”  Feasey 
said.  “By  offering  color,  the  advertis¬ 
er  may  advertise  more.” 

Also,  some  advertisers  who  went  to 
inserts  for  color  are  asking  to  come 
back  to  color  ROP  at  the  Times. 

“The  newspaper  that  doesn’t  print 
quality  color  is  going  to  feel  it  finan¬ 
cially,”  in  years  to  come,  Lamparter 
said. 


Editors’  advice: 

Don’t  redesign  just  to  look  ‘pretty’ 


Newspapers  should  not  be  given  a 
graphic  redesign  just  for  the  sake  of 
looking  “pretty,”  advised  editors 
speaking  at  a  Southern  Newspaper 
f^blishers  Association  workshop. 

Rather,  graphics  must  be  used  to 
augment  news  coverage,  they  sug¬ 
gested. 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  editor  of  the 
Oak  Ridger  in  Tennessee,  warned 
against  what  he  called  “the  pretty 
newspaper  syndrome’’  whereby 
newspapers  overdo  their  use  of 
photos,  graphics  and  color. 

Newspapers  need  to  discipline 
themselves,  Smyser  said,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  people  read  newspapers  pri¬ 
marily  for  news.  He  added  that  papers 
also  need  to  show  more  originality  in 
their  use  of  graphics. 

Smyser  also  said  that  editors  should 
concentrate  more  on  their  jobs  rather 
than  viewing  their  positions  as  a  ‘  ‘way 
station  toward  becoming  a  pub¬ 
lisher.” 

The  New  York  Times  follows  the 
rule  that  “if  you  don’t  have  a  lot  to 
say,  find  some  way  to  say  it  without  a 
graphic,”  said  news  editor  Allan  M. 
Siegal.  “If  you  can  convey  a  fact  in  a 


sentence,  do  it.  If  you  can  say  in  a 
paragraph  something  that  is  simple  to 
understand,  write  the  paragraph.  It 
takes  less  space  and  less  time  than  a 
graphic,  and  probably  less  energy  and 
costs  less  money.” 

Siegal  said  the  Times  uses  graphics 
“for  the  hard  work  of  getting  toujgh 
information  off  the  sheet  of  newsprint 
and  into  the  reader’s  head.  The  graph¬ 
ics  that  work  become  so  much  a  part 
of  the  paper  that  it’s  really  hard  to  say 
where  the  graphic  ends  and  the  rest  of 
the  paper  begins.” 

The  format  of  a  section  should  cre¬ 
ate  not  just  the  possibility  of  using 
graphics  “but  a  need,”  Siegal  said. 
He  also  advised  that  every  section 
have  a  graphics  editor  even  if  that 
means  adding  to  someone’s  duties 
and  said  graphics  should  be  “a 
routine”  part  of  the  section’s  plan¬ 
ning  process. 

“I  think  it’s  terribly  important  not 
to  look  like  everyone  else,”  Siegal 
said  in  stressing  originality  in  graphics 
design.  “I  think  one  of  the  best  invest¬ 
ments  you  can  make  in  newspaper  re¬ 
design  is  in  originality.” 
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1 924 — J.  N.  “Ding”  Darling,  cartooning. 

1 938 — W.  W.  WaymacK  editorial  writing. 

1 943 — Forrest  Seymour,  editorial  writing,  and 
J.  N.  “Ding”  Darling,  cartooning. 

1 952 — John  Robinson  and  Don  Ultang,  photography. 

1 954 — Richard  Wilson,  national  reporting. 

1 956 — Lauren  Soth,  editorial  writing. 

1 958 — Clark  Mollenhoff,  national  reporting. 

1 963 — Frank  Miller,  cartooning. 

1 968  —  Nick  Kotz,  national  reporting. 

1 976  —  James  Risser,  national  reporting. 

1 979  —  James  Risser,  national  reporting. 

1985 — Tom  Knudson,  national  reporting. 

The  Des  Moines 
Register...  a  winning 
tradition  continnes 

Tom  Knudson  continued  a  proud  tradition  when  he 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  “A  Harvest  of  Harm:  the 
farm-health  crisis.”  It  was  the  1 3th  Pulitzer  for  The 
Register,  its  sixth  in  national  reporting. 

A  native  Iowan  who  is  a  one-man  news  bureau  in 
Iowa  City,  Knudson  startled  Register  readers  and 
agriculture  nationwide  with  stories  that  in  the  words 
of  editor  James  P.  Gannon,  were  "gripping,  sometimes  grisly”  accounts  of 
“death,  dismemberment  and  disease  on  the  farm.”  Tom  Knudson  broke  new 
ground  by  calling  national  attention  to  a  long-ignored  problem. 


In  Iowa,  that’s  journalism  that  serves  our  readers.  In  the  Pulitzer  competition, 
that'sjournalism  that  wins  awards.  And  to  those  of  us  at  The  Register,  that’s 
what  a  good  newspaper  and  The  Register  tradition  are  all  about 


A  letter  to  Weinberger 

Participants  in  Pentagon  media  poo/  offer  Secretary  of  Defense 


their  views  on 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Media  organizations  that  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  test  news  pool  to  Hon¬ 
duras  on  April  21  blame  the  multiple 
problems  on  an  “almost  total  lack  of 
planning”  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
news  groups. 

Executives  of  the  eight  organiza¬ 
tions  that  contributed  personnel  to 
the  pool  offered  their  views  in  a  five- 
page  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  on  April  29. 

AJfter  detailing  many  of  the  things 
that  went  wrong  during  the  test,  the 
executives  declared:  “In  view  of  the 
almost  total  lack  of  planning  for  this 
drill,  it  went  better  than  should  have 
been  expected. 

“The  problems  are  now  in  sight  and 
we  must  work  to  solve  them  for  the 
future.  The  drill  and  its  lessons  should 
serve  as  the  beginning  of  the  planning 
process  because  the  Pentagon  and  the 
news  media  now  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  involved. 

“This  is  the  first  step  of  a  learning 
process.  We  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  you  and  your  staff  to  take 
the  fullest  advantage  of  these  lessons 
so  that  we  all  can  be  served  better  in 
the  future.” 

The  Pentagon  is  establishing  an 
arrangement  for  a  pool  of  newsmen  to 
be  available  to  cover  the  early  stages 
of  any  future  U.S.  military  operation, 
and  the  pool  that  was  flown  to  Hon¬ 
duras  was  the  first  test  (E&P,  April 
27). 

Almost  everything  went  wrong  — 
news  of  the  supposedly  secret  flight 
spread  quickly  through  the  media  in 
Washington,  the  military  failed  to 
provide  transmission  facilities  for 
pool  members,  and  participating 
newsmen  had  numerous  individual 
complaints. 

In  their  critique  of  the  operation, 
executives  of  the  participating  news 
organizations  emphasized:  “The  Pen¬ 
tagon  — rather  than  a  pool  member — 
provided  first  public  word  that  the 
pool  had  been  convened.  Members  of 
the  media  pool  and  other  news  orga¬ 
nizations  which  learned  of  the  pool 
did  not  publish  or  broadcast  this  in¬ 
formation  until  a  Pentagon  official  on 
April  21  gave  these  details  on  the  re¬ 
cord. 

“Further  ...  the  Pentagon  always 


how  future  tests  can  go 


assured  the  news  organizations  that 
good  communications  facilities  would 
be  available  at  or  near  the  site  of  the 
military  operation.  As  last  week’s  op¬ 
eration  unfolded,  it  became  very  clear 
that  military  planners  had  given  hard¬ 
ly  any  thought  to  this  fundamental 
concern.” 

The  letter  noted  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  three  print  media  orga¬ 
nizations  on  the  trip  lacked  any  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Pentagon  and  with 
each  other  about  how  their  pool  was 
to  operate. 


“In  view  of  the  almost 
total  lack  of  planning  for 
this  drill,  it  went  better 
than  should  have  been 
expected.” 


“The  normal  procedure  would 
have  been  for  the  newspaper  poolers 
to  file  one  report,  the  wire  representa¬ 
tives  another  report  and  the  news 
magazine  representative  to  file 
another  report,”  the  letter  said.  “This 
confusion  is  perhaps  understandable 
when  one  takes  into  account  the  fact 
that  there  was  never  a  pool  meeting 
between  Pentagon  planners  and 
newspaper  representatives. 

“On  Feb.  28,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  wrote  the 
Pentagon  and  asked  for  an  update  on 
the  status  of  the  media  pool.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer  dated  March  6  that 
stated,  ‘Within  the  next  few  days  we 
expect  to  start  a  series  of  meetings 
with  the  various  press  organiza¬ 
tions  .  .  .  ’  Those  meetings  were  nev¬ 
er  held.” 

Another  complaint  of  the  news  ex¬ 
ecutives:  “On  still  photos,  there  was 
absolutely  no  prior  discussion  about 
how  pictures  should  be  developed, 
printed  or  transmitted  or  which  orga¬ 
nizations  should  supply  the  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  notifying  officer  (from 
the  Pentagon)  said  he  had  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  technical  photo  needs.” 

The  executives’  letter  also  listed 
these  other  problems: 

•  Some  organizations  that  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  pool  had  no  idea  they 


smoothly 


were  candidates  to  be  in  the  pool  until 
they  were  notified  at  6  p.m.  April  20. 
Thus,  they  had  little  time  for  planning 
or  staff  selection  and  preparation  be¬ 
fore  the  pool  was  to  report  to 
Andrews  at  4  a.m.  April  21. 

•  One  organization  had  received  in¬ 
dication  that  it  would  be  asked  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  reporter  for  the  pool  but  in  fact 
was  asked  to  provide  a  still  photo¬ 
grapher. 

•  Television  networks  have  a  long¬ 
standing  pool  arrangement  with  the 
chairmanship  rotating  among  partici¬ 
pants  and  had  asked  that  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  in  activating  any  emergency 
news  pool,  to  notify  the  chairman 
presiding  at  the  time,  but  the  Penta¬ 
gon  in  fact  notified  someone  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  network. 

•  Similarly,  news  magazines  had  a 
pool  with  a  rotating  chairmanship,  but 
the  Pentagon’s  notification  went  to 
another  news  weekly. 

•  “There  are  problems  of  com- 
muncation  among  pool  members  and 
the  news  organizations  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent.  For  example,  the 
news  magazines  believe  the  magazine 
pool  member  has  an  undue  advantage 
in  terms  of  planning  an  edition.  The 
pool  member  could  take  advantage  of 
its  pool  knowledge  by  making  plans 
for  a  new  cover  .  .  .  The  wires  needs 
to  be  able  to  talk  to  establish  a  com¬ 
munications  link.” 

•  Radio  networks  followed  their 
usual  procedure  of  setting  up  trans¬ 
mission  lines  among  themselves  to 
circulate  any  pool  broadcasts,  but  this 
involves  informing  numerous  techni¬ 
cians  within  the  radio  firms  and  the 
telephone  company. 

“This  takes  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours  and  has  the  effect  of  spreading 
word  that  the  pool  has  been  con¬ 
vened.  The  import  point  here  is  that 
the  Pentagon  and  the  radio  networks 
never  established  a  communications 
procedure.” 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Charles 
Lewis,  Associated  Press;  William 
Headline,  Cable  News  Network; 
Stephen  J.  Green,  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice;  Bart  Tessler,  Mutual  Broadcas¬ 
ting;  Bill  Kovach,  New  York  Times; 
Morton  Kondracke,  Newsweek; 
David  Wiessler,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational;  and  A1  Hunt,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 
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History. 

That's  what  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
made  last  week  by  becoming  the  first  Texas 
newspaper  ever  to  win  journalism's  four 
most  prestigious  awards  in  a  single  year. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Meritorious  Public  Service. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists' 
Si^a  Delta  Chi 
Distinguished  Service  Award 
for  Public  Service. 

The  White  House  Correspondents'  Award. 

The  National  Headliners  Award 
for  Public  Service. 

We  congratulate  Washington  bureau 
reporter  Mark  Thompson  on  his  tenacious 
and  courageous  coverage  of  an  extremely 
sensitive  subject. 

It's  the  kind  of  coverage  our  readers  have 
come  to  expect. 

The  kind  that  has  brought  us  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes  in  the  last  five  years. 


Rxl  Worth  Starlblegram 

A  Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc.  Newspaper 


Lindner  considering  proxy  fight  with  Gannett 


Carl  H.  Lindner,  who  owns  5%  of 
Gannett  Co.’s  stock,  announced  he  is 
considering  waging  a  proxy  fight  in 
opposition  to  management’s  anti¬ 
takeover  proposals. 

However,  Gannett’s  board  of 
directors  were  unanimous  in  their 
support  of  having  stockholders  vote 
on  the  proposals  at  the  company’s 
May  21  annual  meeting  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Lindner  owns  4.0S  million  Gannett 
shares  for  a  total  of  $98.8  million. 
Lindner  said  he  opposes  the  proposed 
measures  to  thwart  hostile  takeover 
bids  because  he  believes  they  would 
depress  the  value  of  the  company’s 
stock. 

Gannett’s  board  of  directors  met 
with  Lindner  in  New  York  on  April  29 
to  discuss  his  oppostion  to  the  pro¬ 
posals. 

“We  thought  it  best  for  him,  as  the 
second  biggest  shareholder,  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  views  to 
the  entire  board,’’  said  chairman 
Allen  H.  Neuharth. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  Neuharth 
issued  a  statement  saying  the  com¬ 
pany  believed  the  remaining  95%  of 
the  shareholders  agree  wth  manage¬ 
ment’s  proposals. 


“All  shareholders  should  benefit 
fairly  and  equally  from  any  increase  in 
Gannett  stock,’’  he  said,  adding  that 
the  proposals  would  insure  that  “the 
company’s  successful  policies  are  not 
abruptly  changed.’’ 

The  company  has  stated  that  the 
proposals  were  not  made  in  response 
to  any  existing  or  potential  takeover 
threat. 


See  related  story  beginning  on  page  98 
to  learn  what  action  Gannett  and  other 
newspaper  companies  are  taking  to  pre¬ 
vent  hostile  takeover  bids. 


The  proposals  include  staggering 
the  terms  of  the  board  of  directors  to 
prevent  a  takeover  for  two  years;  re¬ 
quiring  aU  shareholders  to  receive  the 
same  amount  in  any  payout;  and  re¬ 
quiring  any  merger  to  be  approved  by 
80%  of  the  shares. 

Lindner  was  a  major  shareholder  in 
Combined  Communications,  a  com¬ 
pany  which  owned  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Oakland  Tribune,  and  other 
communications  properties.  He  be¬ 
came  a  shareholder  in  Gannett  follow¬ 


ing  the  merger  with  Combined  in  June 
1979. 

There  were  also  rumors  circulating 
that  CBS,  in  its  efforts  to  fight  offTed 
Turner’s  offer  to  acquire  the  company 
for  $175  a  share  in  high-yield  secur¬ 
ities,  wanted  to  buy  Gannett. 

The  rumor  caused  Gannett  stock  to 
advance  a  total  of  $4.50  during  the 
week. 

Over  524,000  Gannett  shares 
traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  on  April  25,  with  the  stock 
closing  up-  one-half  point  at  59^^. 

CBS  has  denied  any  interest  in  Gan¬ 
nett. 

A  merger  of  Gannett  and  CBS  may 
encounter  some  cross-ownership 
problems  as  a  result  of  the  former’s 
publishing  newspapers  in  the  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  areas  where 
CBS  owns  television  stations.  Gan¬ 
nett’s  radio  and  tv  properties,  when 
combined  with  those  owned  by  CBS, 
would  also  raise  some.difficulties. 

However,  most  stock  analysts  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  major  obstacle  to  a  Gan- 
nett-CBS  combination  would  be  a 
clash  between  the  Gannett  chairman 
and  CEO  Neuharth  and  CBS  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  Thomas  Wyman  over 
who  would  run  the  merged  company. 


lAPA  scholarship  fund  expands  its  base 


The  Angel  Ramos  Foundation,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  late  publisher  of 
El  Mundo  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
has  committed  a  $100,000  challenge 
grant  to  the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship  Fund. 

“We  want  to  help  put  the  lAPA 
Scholarship  Fund  on  a  sound  finan¬ 
cial  basis  and  insure  its  future,’’ 
foundation  president  Tina  S.  Hills 
said  in  announcing  the  grant  voted  by 
the  Ramos  board  on  April  3. 

“The  lAPA  for  many  years  has 
been  the  major  private  organization  in 
the  Americas  contributing  to  ex¬ 
change  scholarships  for  young  jour¬ 
nalists.  At  this  crucial  time  in  Central, 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
the  need  for  journalists  trained  at  the 
highest  professional  levels  is  even 
more  important,’’  Hills  said. 

The  challenge  grant  will  be  added  to 
previous  restricted  lAPA  scholarship 
gifts  by  the  Robert  R.  Me  Cormick 
Charitable  Trust,  the  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion  and  others  giving  a  new  endow¬ 
ment  total  of  $320,000. 

The  lAPA  Scholarship  Fund  has 
accepted  the  challenge  to  raise  match- 
I  ing  ^s  to  the  Ramos  Grant  on  a  two- 
for-one  basis,  fund  president  Charles 
E.  Scripps  of  Scripps  Howard  said 


We  are  optimistic  that  our  member 
newspapers  and  other  foundations  in 
the  newspaper  industry  will  come 
through  with  the  matching  funds 
needed  to  give  us  a  permanent  endow¬ 
ment  of  at  least  half-a-million  dollars. 
This  will  permit  an  increase,  on  a 
permanent  basis,  of  the  educational 
help  lAPA  has  for  31  years  been  pro¬ 
viding  to  deserving  young  journalists 
from  North,  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Caribbean,’’  he  said. 

Established  in  1954,  the  fund  has 
granted  329  scholarships  totaling 
more  than  $1.1  million.  About  half 
have  been  to  journalists  from  North 
America  to  study  in  Latin  America, 
and  half  to  journalists  from  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  to  study 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

The  new  grant  will  establish  an 
annual  scholarship  in  perpetuity 
named  for  Angel  Ramos. 

Ramos  was  active  as  a  director  and 
officer  of  lAPA  from  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  1950  to  his  death  in  1960.  Since 
then,  the  companies  have  been  admi¬ 
nistered  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Hills.  She 
activated  the  foundation  five  years  la¬ 
ter  (1965)  and  presided  over  a  sub¬ 
stantial  expansion  of  the  business. 

The  lAPA  scholarship  fund  got  its 


start  in  1954  with  donation  of  a  full 
scholarship  by  the  late  John  S. 
Knight.  Among  other  contributors  of 
full  annual  scholarships  through  the 
years  are  the  James  S.  Copley  Found¬ 
ation,  the  New  York  Times  Founda¬ 
tion,  Reader’s  Digest  Foundation, 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  Time 
Inc.,  William  R.  Hearst  Foundation, 
Thomson  Newspapers,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the 
Poynter  Fund  {St.  Petersburg  Times) 
and  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Newspapers  or  publishers  from 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Guatemala,  Mexico  and  Peru  have 
also  contributed  full  scholarships  — 
as  did  12  Cuban  members  of  the  lAPA 
in  exile. 

“Our  mutual  objective  is  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  scholarship  fund  for  the  long 
term  by  stopping  the  erosion  of  its 
assets  and  protecting  their  future 
buying  power,’’  Hills. 

“This  is  not  intended  to  substitute 
for  the  efforts  of  loyal  members  who 
have  contributed  faithfully,  year  after 
year,  since  the  early  fifties,  to  make 
the  lAPA  scholarship  program  a  suc¬ 
cess,  but  rather  to  enhance  their 
efforts. 
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The  First  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Reporting  on 
Specialized  Subjects 


...has  been  awarded  to  Senior  Reporter  Randall  Savage  and  former  sports 
writer  Jackie  Crosby  in  recognition  of  their  work  on  an  18-part,  five-day  series 
called  “Academics  vs.  Athletics”. 

The  series  explored  the  relationship  of  academics  to  athletics  at  Georgia’s 
two  largest  universities,  calling  attention  to  very  low  graduation  rates  for 
athletes. 

Their  work  is  indicative  of  the  commitment  by  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  News 
to  providing  in-depth  coverage  of  issues  important  to  the  people  of  Middle 
Georgia. 

Congratulations  to  Randall,  Jackie  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  involved. 


Macon  SelegrapH^ems 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  156) 


casting  careers,  however. 

Another  recent  study  by  Michael 
and  Judee  Burgoon  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  showed  that  very,  very 
few  minority  high  school  students  are 
interested  in  journalism  as  a  career. 

M^y  is  that? 

Merv  Aubespin  addressed  himself 
to  that.  He  said  that  we  need  to  push 
minorities  —  those  few  we  have  on 
our  staffs — into  visible,  management 
roles,  or  we’ll  never  get  high  school 
students  interested  in  journalism. 

He  said  minorities  are  not  “con¬ 
vinced  the  industry  will  give  us  a  fair 
chance  to  reach  the  top.” 

Aubespin  said  blacks  believe  in  the 
press;  they  credit  it  with  helping  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  they 
would  like  to  be  part  of  our  business. 

“We’ve  got  some  public  relations 
to  do,”  Merv  said.  “When  this  indus¬ 
try  is  seen  to  become  fair,  you’ll  see  a 
rush  to  it.” 

Bepjamin  Hooks,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  NAACP,  spoke  at  the  same 
meeting  in  Washington  recently.  It 
was  a  session  called  by  the  ASNE  and 
the  American  Newspaper  I^lblishers 
Association  to  try  to  get  all  industry 
groups  on  the  bandwagon  and  to  coor¬ 
dinate  their  efforts. 


Minority  recruitment  — 
and  the  training  and 
promoting  that  must 
follow  —  Is  everybody’s 
Job  on  a  newspaper. 
Recruitment  alone,  after 
all,  Is  not  going  to  get  the 
job  done.  Thafs  just  the 
start. 


One  of  blacks’  major  concerns. 
Hooks  said,  is  “lack  of  decent  cover¬ 
age  by  the  press.”  If  you  as  editors 
can’t  convince  minorities  that  you 
care  about  them,  he  said,  why  would 
you  expect  them  to  want  to  work  on 
your  newspapers? 

And  he  sounded  the  same  note  as 
Merv  Aubespin  did;  The  “lack  of  ex¬ 
pectation”  is  a  major  reason  blacks 
are  not  more  interested  in  journalism 
careers.  Their  perception  is,  he  said, 
that  “there’s  no  job  at  the  end  of  the 
line.” 

Is  it  management’s  job  to  try  to 
change  this  image  —  and  to  get  out 
into  the  schools,  into  the  communi- 
ties,  and,  as  Hooks  put  it,  “show 


them  you  mean  business?” 

Of  course  it  is  management’s  job. 
The  publisher’s  job.  The  editor’s  job. 
The  city  editor’s  job.  And  the  job  of 
the  entire  staff  of  the  newspaper. 

In  our  group,  Harte-Hanks,  the 
message  from  the  top  is  fairly  clear. 
But  I’m  not  sure  how  well  it  has  pene¬ 
trated  all  levels. 

The  president  and  executive  vice 
president  of  the  company  have  said  it 
is  a  priority  with  us.  The  president  of 
newspaper  operations  has  decreed 
that  each  paper  have  at  least  one 
minority  intern  on  its  staff  as  soon  as 
feasible.  The  vice  president  of  news, 
has  been  out  recruiting  last  week  at 
the  Howard  University  Minority 
Conference,  for  example,  and  making 
speeches  like  this  one  here  this  week. 

Our  Editorial  Council  has  a  minor¬ 
ities  committee,  and  we  are  keeping 
tabs  on  how  many  minorities  are  on 
our  news  staffs.  We’re  at  something 
over  8%  now  —  better  than  the 
national  average  but  nothing  to  crow 
about. 

I’ve  talked  with  the  editors  of  some 
of  our  papers  and  asked  about  minor¬ 
ities  on  their  staffs. 

“Well,  we  don’t  have  many  minor¬ 
ities  in  our  circulation  area,”  said 
one.  That  let  him  off  the  hook,  at  least 
in  his  own  mind. 

“Oh,  we  cover  minorities  all  the 
time,”  said  another,  who  didn’t  have 
any  on  his  staff  but  noted  that  the  city 
manager  of  his  town  was  black,  along 
with  the  police  chief  and  some  other 
officials.  So  it  was  no  problem  with 
him  covering  minorities. 

We  did  a  readership  survey  in  that 
town,  though,  and  found  that  a  large 
proportion  of  minority  readers  felt  the 
paper  did  not  give  adequate  coverage 
to  blacks. 

Perhaps  if  we  had  some  minorities 
on  that  staff  we  wouldn’t  have  had  to 
interview  the  readers  to  find  that  out. 

I  know  one  newspaper  where 
minorities  are  in  visible  management 
roles  —  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — 
and  I  bet  it’s  a  lot  easier  there  than  on 
most  newspapers  to  recruit  minorities 
and  also  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  minor¬ 
ity  readers. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  a  black  man¬ 
aging  editor,  black  business  editor, 
black  sports  editor  and  black  city 
editor. 

Bill  Barnard,  the  paper’s  managing 
editor/administration,  tells  about  it  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  ASNE  Bulletin.  I 
saw  Bill  recruiting  at  the  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity  Minority  Conference  recent¬ 
ly.  I  bet  he  didn’t  have  to  explain  to 
too  many  people  that  his  paper  really 
is  interested  in  minorities. 

I  bet  Gannett  doesn’t  have  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  minorities  that  it  is  interested 
in  them.  Their  recruiters  were  in  the 
booth  next  to  me  at  the  Howard  Con¬ 


ference  and  I  noticed  that  they  were 
pretty  busy. 

Gannett  management  has  made  its 
feelings  known  loud  and  clear  by 
promoting  minorities  and  women  to 
top  newspaper  spots,  including  sever¬ 
al  publishers. 

These  figures  are  a  bit  old,  and  are 
probably  even  more  favorable  now, 
but  Gannett  a  couple  of  years  ago  had 
10  women  publishers  —  15%  of  all  its 
publishers  were  women,  compared 
with  only  2%  nationwide.  More  than 
1S%  of  its  newsroom  professionals 
were  minorities,  compared  with  5.8% 
nationwide. 

“Affirmative  action  is  not  just  a 
nice  thing  to  do,”  said  Nancy 
Woodhull  of  USA  Today  in  a  book 
about  women  editors.  “It’s  good 
business  and  part  of  every  manager’s 
job.” 


In  our  group, 
Harte-Hanks,  the 
message  from  the  top  Is 
fairly  clear.  But  I’m  not 
sure  how  well  It  has 
penetrated  all  levels. 


All  Gannett  editors  have  MBO’s  — 
yearly  goals  that  they  are  rated  on  by 
their  superiors  —  and  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  include  improvement  in  the 
number  of  minorities  on  their  staffs. 
Their  bonuses  depend  on  it.  Knight- 
Ridder  editors  and  publishers  have 
similar  goals. 

Gannett  also  has  its  All-American 
Award  program,  with  monthly 
awards  to  the  papers  that  best  bring 
“minority  citizens  into  a  meaningful 
role”  in  their  daily  news  coverage. 

Does  management  have  something 
to  do  with  all  this?  You  bet.  It’s  down 
from  the  top,  but  it  demands  parti¬ 
cipation  at  all  levels,  and  that’s  what 
you  have  to  have  if  you’re  going  to 
have  meaningful  minority  recruit¬ 
ment,  training  and  promotion. 

Does  anybody  question  why  we  are 
doing  this? 

I’m  sure  that  some  do  —  especialy 
those  on  small  newspapers  with  little 
turnover  and  perhaps  few  minorities 
in  their  circulation  areas. 

Well,  personally,  1  think  it’s  only 
fair  and  right  that  we  should  offer 
equal  opportunity  to  all  our  citizens, 
and  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  up  for 
failure  of  equal  opportunity  in  the 
past. 

But  we  also  need  to  communicate 
to  all  our  readers  —  in  big  places  and 
small  —  the  problems  of  America. 
One  of  these,  without  question,  is  re¬ 
lations  between  the  races  and  the  con- 
tinued  strivings  of  minorities  for 
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equality. 

The  Kerner  Commission  sounded 
this  note  nearly  20  years  ago,  and  the 
problems  are  still  with  us  to  a  large 
degree.  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
recently  that  minority  lawyers  con¬ 
tinue  to  encounter  major  obstacles  as 
law  school  applicants  and  as  students 
and  practicing  lawyers. 

The  problems  of  race  affect  us  all, 
as  a  people.  So  the  press  needs  con¬ 
stantly  to  examine  the  problem  —  in 
small  places  and  large.  It  cannot  do 
the  job  without  the  input  and  the 
understanding  that  only  minorities 
can  bring. 

There’s  also  a  very  practical  reason 
for  the  press  to  cover  minorities,  with 
the  help  and  input  of  minority  staff 
members.  Minorities  are  growing  in 
numbers  and  our  future  circulation 
growth  depends  on  serving  these 
growing  numbers. 

Twenty-five  of  the  nation’s  large 
cities  now  have  a  majority  population 
of  what  we  usually  call  minorities  — 
blacks,  Hispanics  and  Asians.  In 
1970,  only  nine  large  cities  had  a 
“minority  majority.’’ 


/  know  one  newspaper 
where  minorities  are  In 
visible  management  roles 
—  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  —  and  I  bet  It’s  a 
lot  easier  there  than  on 
most  newspapers  to 
recruit  minorities  and 
also  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  minority  readers. 


Three  of  the  25  cities  with  minority 
majorities  are  in  Texas — San  Anto¬ 
nio,  with  62%;  El  Paso,  with  67%;  and 
Corpus  Christi,  with  53%.  The  figures 
are  from  American  Demographics 
magazine,  using  1980  census  data. 

Does  that  tell  you  something  about 
the  need  to  be  interested  and  active, 
from  a  newspaper  management  stand¬ 
point,  in  hiring  and  serving  minor¬ 
ities? 

What  else  can  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  do  to  enhance  the  effort  to  re¬ 
cruit  minorities? 

Knight-Ridder  has  an  “access  for 
minorities’’  program,  in  which  a  news 
staff  can  go  up  one  for  a  promising 
minority  even  if  there  is  no  opening  on 
the  staff.  This  can  go  on  for  a  year, 
and  then  the  excess  person  has  to  be 
folded  into  the  staff. 

We  had  a  similar  plan  on  the  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Jacksonville  papers  when  I 
was  editor  in  those  cities.  We  had 
several  training  slots  that  could  be  fill¬ 


ed  by  minorities  who  were  not  quite 
ready  for  full-fledged  staff  positions, 
with  the  understanding  that  these 
people  would  either  fill  vacancies  or 
leave  when  the  training  period  was 
up. 

Let  me  go  back  to  Knight-Ridder 
for  a  moment.  In  Washington,  I  talked 
with  A1  Fitzpatrick,  who  devotes  full 
time  to  minority  affairs  for  that  group. 

“We  have  the  commitment  from 
the  top,”  he  said.  ‘‘It’s  essen¬ 
tial  ...  You  can  feel  the  atmos¬ 
phere.” 

He  said  it’s  not  necessary,  in  that 
atmosphere,  to  order  people  to  do 
something  about  minorities.  “You 
suggest.  They  get  the  message.” 

Many  papers  have  scholarship  and 
intern  programs,  some  of  them  quite 
elaborate. 

Capital  Cities  newspapers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  a  yearlong  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  minorities  work  on 
three  different  Capital  Cities  papers, 
generally  four  months  on  each. 

It  costs  the  company  $300,000  a 
year  —  about  $25,000  per  trainee  — 
but  it  has  brought  about  100  journal¬ 
ists  into  the  field  who  probably  would 
not  have  been  in  America’s  news¬ 
rooms  otherwise. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat  in  Flor¬ 
ida  —  a  paper  of  50,000  circulation  — 
has  a  program  where  12  seniors  from 
Florida  A&M  University  are  working 
20  hours  a  week  in  the  Democrat 
newsroom. 

They  get  three  hours  of  academic 
credit  and  are  paid  $3.75  an  hour. 

Florida  A&M,  incidentally,  is  the 
only  historically  black  school  to  have 
an  accredited  journalism  program. 

An  assistant  city  editor  has  been 
converted  to  university  editor  on  the 
Democrat  to  supervise  the  students, 
and  she  is  reportedly  a  tough  editor. 
What  a  great  way  to  train  newspeople 
on  a  daily  newspaper,  covering  regu¬ 
lar  news  and  equipping  themselves 
better  to  join  the  mainstream  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism. 

Some  papers  are  going  into  the 
junior  high  schools  —  even  grade 
school  —  to  interest  minority  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism,  helping  put  out 
school  papers  and  otherwise  chal¬ 
lenging  youngsters  to  become  in¬ 
volved  with  our  industry  as  a  career. 

There  are  Scout  troops.  Explorer 
Posts,  Youth  Achievement  groups  — 
you  name  it  —  that  our  newspapers 
can,  and  have,  gotten  very  much  in¬ 
volved  with  in  order  to  attract  minor¬ 
ities. 

Doug  Newsom,  chairman  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Texas  Christian  University, 
told  the  conference  on  minorities  re¬ 
cently  in  Washington  that  minorities 
need  recognition  and  support  in 
choosing  and  preparing  for  their 


careers. 

Too  often,  she  said,  parents  dis¬ 
courage  their  children — white  as  well 
as  minority  —  from  newspaper 
careers.  And  she  said  that  once  in  the 
business,  the  salaries  of  minorities  — 
women  and  racial  minorities  —  too 
often  fail  to  keep  pace  with  those  of 
white  males. 

Talk  about  management’s  role! 
Where  does  it  stop?  Everything  about 
our  business  is  management’s  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  that  means  our  responsi¬ 
bility. 

If  we  fail  to  go  out  after  minorities, 
fail  to  train  them,  fail  to  encourage 
them,  fail  to  promote  them,  fail  to 
treat  them  fully  as  equals,  we  all  fail. 
Our  newspapers  may  even  fail  — 
down  the  road. 

We  need  to  make  scholarships 
available  for  minorities  to  get  through 
school  and  to  study  journalism.  Many 
papers  and  groups  are  doing  this,  but 
more  is  needed. 

Is  there  any  real  hope  of  succeeding 
in  this  effort — this  effort  to  reach  the 
goal  of  having  the  same  proportion  of 
minorities  in  our  newsrooms  as  there 
will  be  in  our  population  by  the  year 
2000? 


Well,  personally,  I  think 
It’s  only  fair  and  right  that 
we  should  offer  equal 
opportunity  to  all  our 
citizens,  and  to  do  what 
we  can  to  make  up  for 
failure  of  equal 
opportunity  In  the  past. 


I  don’t  know,  but  I  know  of  some 
newspapers  that  have  done  it  in  their 
own  segments  of  America.  One  is  the 
Tribune  Chronicle  in  Warren,  Ohio,  a 
paper  with  a  circulaton  of  42,300. 

Five  years  ago,  the  publisher  set  the 
goal:  minority  employment  to  equal 
or  exceed  that  paper’s  market.  The 
goal  was  reached  last  spring. 

Several  of  the  minorities  hired  by 
the  Warren  paper  came  from  nontra- 
ditional  sources — one  from  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  one  from  a  local  job 
task  force,  one  from  a  larger  paper 
where  he  was  miscast. 

Half  of  all  the  new  hires  on  that 
paper  —  I  believe  in  all  departments, 
not  just  news,  and  that’s  important  — 
come  from  the  local  area.  This  gets 
schools,  churches  and  civic  groups 
into  the  act. 

As  John  Greenman,  former  editor 
of  the  paper,  reports  —  again  in  a 
recent  ASNE  Bulletin:  “Put  out  the 
(Continued  on  page  138) 
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Pulitzers 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

at  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
Georgia  Tech. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  spe¬ 
cialized  reporting  were  Mike  Klinga- 
man  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  for 
a  series  on  the  effects  alcohol  abuse 
by  high  school  athletes,  and  Gary  S. 
Rosenblatt  of  the  weekly  Baltimore 
Jewish  Times,  for  an  an^ysis  of  the 
Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  in  Los 
Angeles  and  other  Jewish  concerns. 
NATIONAL  REPORTING— 

Thomas  J.  Knudson  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  won  the  prize  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting  on  national 
affairs  for  his  series  of  articles  ex¬ 
amining  the  dangers  of  farming  as  an 
occupation. 

Knudson,  presently  head  of  the 
Iowa  City  news  bureau  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter,  was  an  intern  with  the  newspaper 
in  1978  and  the  following  year  had  an 
internship  with  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Chicago. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
national  affairs  category  were  Robert 
Parry  of  the  Associated  Press  for  his 
exclusive  stories  about  the  CIA’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  two  manuals  for  Nicara¬ 
guan  rebels,  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  Washington  bureau  for  its  thor¬ 
ough  coverage  and  analysis  of  the 
19^  Presidential  campaign. 
INTERNATIONAL 
REPORTING— 

Reporters  Josh  Friedman  and  De¬ 
nnis  Bell  and  photographer  Ozier 
Muhammad  of  Newsday,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  were  awarded  the  prize  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting  on  international 
affairs  in  their  series  on  the  victims  of 
the  famine  in  Africa. 

Friedman,  with  Newsday  since 
1982,  has  worked  in  domestic  and 
foreign  assignments  and  covered  loc¬ 
al  and  state  government  and  politics. 

Bell,  who  joined  Newsday  in  1972 
as  a  pressroom  porter,  has  held  suc¬ 
cessive  positions  as  printer’s  assis¬ 
tant,  sports  agate  clerk,  and  minority 
reporter  trainee. 

Ozier  Muhammad  joined  Newsday 
as  a  photographer  in  1980  from  the 
photo  staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 


H.  Rosenberg  R.  Aregood 


Observer. 

FEATURE  WRITING— 

Alice  Steinbach  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  won  the  prize  for  a  distinguished 
example  of  feature  writing,  giving 
prime  consideration  to  literary  quality 
and  originality,  for  her  account  of  a 
blind  boy’s  world  titled  “A  Boy  of 
Unusual  Vision.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
feature  writing  category  were:  Scott 
Kraft  of  the  Associated  Press  for  his 
story  about  a  family’s  search  for  the 
man  who  raped  their  daughter;  and 
Michele  Lesie  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio) 
Journal,  for  her  story  of  a  teen-age 
suicide. 

COMMENTARY— 

Murray  Kempton,  a  Newsday  col¬ 
umnist  since  1981,  was  awarded  the 
prize  for  distinguished  commentary 
for  witty  and  insightful  reflections  on 
public  issues  in  1984  and  throughout  a 
distinguished  career. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were  Martin  F.  Nolan  of  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Molly  Ivins  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

CRITICISM— 

The  award  for  distinguished  critic¬ 
ism  went  to  Howard  Rosenberg  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  for  his  television 
articles. 

With  the  Times  since  1978,  he  won 
for  a  selection  of  his  work  ranging 
from  political  conventions  to  the 
Olympic  Games. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  critic¬ 
ism  were  James  Chute  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  for  his  classical 
music  criticism  and  the  late  Margaret 
Manning  of  the  Boston  Globe  for  her 
book  reviews. 

EDITORIAL  WRITING— 

Richard  Aregood  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Daily  News  has  won  the 
award  for  distingushed  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  which  takes  into  account  the 
whole  volume  of  the  writer’s  work 
during  the  year. 

Aregood  joined  the  Daily  News  as  a 
reporter  19  years  ago  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  worked  as  features  editor,  deputy 
sports  editor,  news  editor  and  day  city 
editor  before  becoming  an  editorial 
writer  1 1  years  ago.  He  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  for  six  years. 

Also  nomiated  as  editorial  writing 


Mf  Kempton  S.  Grossfeld 


finalists  were  Jane  Healy  of  the  Orlan¬ 
do  Sentinel  for  editorials  on  Florida’s 
environmental  problems  and  David 
E.  Gillespie  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer  for  editorials  on 
various  state  concerns. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONING— 

Jeff  MacNelly,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  since  1982, 
won  the  prize  for  10  political  cartoons 
with  the  award  taking  into  account  the 
volume  of  the  artist’s  work  during  the 
year. 

MacNelly  captured  his  third  Pulit¬ 
zer — the  first  two  in  1972  and  1978 
were  won  while  he  was  with  the  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  car¬ 
tooning  were  Jim  Borgman  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  and  Tom  Totes  of  the 
Buffalo  News. 

SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY— 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news 
photography  went  to  The  Register  of 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  for  its  “exception¬ 
al”  photographic  coverage  of  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  newspaper  was  officially  rep¬ 
resented  by  three  photographers — 
Brian  Smith,  Hal  Stoelze  and  Rick 
Rickman — with  other  members  of  the 
12-person  staff  also  contributing  to 
the  photo  coverage. 

FEATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY- 

TWO  prizes  of  $1,000  each  were 
awarded  for  distinguished  examples 
in  black  and  white  or  color  photogra¬ 
phy  were  awarded  to  Stan  Grossfeld 
of  the  Boston  Globe  and  to  Larry  C. 
Price  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Grossfeld  won  for  his  series  on  the 
famine  in  Ethiopia  and  his  pictures  of 
illegal  aliens  on  the  Mexican  border. 

Price  won  for  his  series  in  Angola 
and  El  Salvador  depicting  the  war- 
tom  inhabitants  of  the  countries. 

Grossfeld  has  been  with  the  Globe 
since  1975  and  is  now  chief  photo¬ 
grapher.  He  began  at  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger. 

Price  first  worked  on  the  photogra¬ 
phy  staff  of  the  El  Paso  Times  and  two 
years  later  joined  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

Since  May  of  1983,  he  has  been  with 
the  Inquirer,  traveling  extensively 
and  specializing  in  photo  stories  for 
the  Sunday  magazine. 


J.  AAacNelly  L.  Price 
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Gannett  four-color  network  adds  members 

Has  Increased  its  ranks  from  65  In  February  to  95  In  March 


The  Gannett-operated  Four-Color 
Newspaper  Network,  which  started 
in  February  with  65  member  news¬ 
papers,  increased  its  ranks  to  95  as  of 
March  1. 

The  95  newspapers  include  39  Gan- 
nett-owned  interests  and  USA  Today, 
and  56  non-Gannett  newspapers,  said 
Bill  Shannon,  vice  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Media  Sales. 

New  additions  include  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Norfolk  (Va.)  Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star. 

Additionally,  75  more  newspapers 
—  all  unrelated  to  Gannett — are  test¬ 
ing  their  color  capabilities  with  the 
network  as  potential  network  mem¬ 
bers,  Shannon  said. 

The  network  consolidates  news¬ 
paper  color  advertising  sales  by  offer¬ 
ing  a  consistent  standard  of  quality 
(the  papers  must  pass  a  quality  test  to 
be  members)  as  well  as  a  one-order. 


IN  BRIEF - 


Conviction  of 
Boiies’  kiiier  upheid 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  in  San  Francisco  has 
upheld  the  murder  conviction  and 
death  sentence  of  John  Harvey 
Adamson  in  the  1976  car  bombing 
death  of  Arizona  Republic  reporter 
Don  Bolles. 

The  appeals  court’s  action  leaves 
only  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  appeal 
remaining  for  Adamson,  whose 
charge  was  increased  to  first-degree 
murder  after  he  changed  his  mind  ab¬ 
out  testifying  against  two  other  men. 

Prosecutors  said  Adamson  was 
paid  $10,000  to  plant  the  bomb  that 
killed  Bolles  on  June  2,  1976. 

In-house  union 
files  complaint 

The  governing  board  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Association  of  Publisher’s 
Employees,  the  in-house  union  at  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  —  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  charging  the  newspaper  and  its 
parent,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  with  em¬ 
ployment  discrimination  against 
minorities  and  women. 

The  complaint  also  charged  that 
Dow  Jones  “harassed  employees  be¬ 
cause  of  their  race  and  their  sex,’’  but 
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one-rate,  one-material,  one-bill  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  advertiser. 

The  95  newspapers  have  a  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  of  9.3  million 
and  a  combined  Sunday  circulation  of 
8.6  million.  Shannon  said.  The  papers 
are  located  in  33  states. 

The  first  ad  sold  through  the  net¬ 
work  ran  March  1  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  Cincinnati  Post  and 
USA  Today  as  a  full-page,  double¬ 
truck  for  Bausch  &  Lomb,  makers  of 
contact  lenses.  The  ad  featured  four 
eyes  modeling  the  four  differently  col¬ 
ored  lenses  available  through  the 
company. 

Apple  Computers  ran  a  fiill-page 
co-op  ad  in  Gannett’ s  Westchester- 
Rockland  newspapers  and  USA  To¬ 
day  on  April  25. 

The  network  offers  a  one  million 
circulation  minimum  buy  in  any  com¬ 
bination  of  the  95  newspapers.  The 


it  did  not  cite  any  specific  examples. 

At  lAPE  maintained  that  because 
the  Journal  accepts  ads  from  govern¬ 
ment  contractors,  it  is  covered  by  the 
same  affirmative  action  statutes  as 
those  firms. 

Dow  Jones  countered  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  not  a  government  contractor 
and  therefore  not  covered  by  those 
regulations. 

Dow  Jones  also  maintained  that  it 
has  an  active  affirmative  action  pro¬ 
gram  and  is  “proud  of  its  record  as  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.’’ 

Dow  Jones  called  the  union  com¬ 
plaint  “entirely  without  merit.’’ 

New  sections 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  has 
introduced  several  new  sections  of 
“key  interest”  to  readers. 

The  new  sections  included  a  daily 
Life/Style  section.  Money  Week  on 
Mondays,  Health/Science  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Marquee,  focusing  on  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  Sports  Extra  on  Thurs¬ 
days. 

The  News  also  expanded  its  cover¬ 
age  of  religion  in  Friday’s  Metro  sec¬ 
tion. 

Converts  to  a.m. 

The  Torrington  (Conn.)  Register 
Citizen  converted  to  morning  publica¬ 
tion  on  April  29. 


rate  card  lists  newspaper,  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  region,  daily  cost-per- 
thousand  rate,  daily  page  cost,  print 
charge  and  daily  total  page  cost. 

Effective  Feb.  1,  rates  were  $33 
CPM  for  newspapers  over  250,(X)0 
circulation,  $38  CPM  for  newspapers 
of  100,(X)0  to  250,0(X)  circulation,  $51 
CPM  for  newspapers  of  25,(X)0  to 
100,000  circulation  and  $75  CPM  for 
newspapers  under  25,000  circulation. 

All  rates  are  based  on  CPM  and 
annual  March  and  September  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  audits.  Only 
full  pages  in  full  color  are  accepted. 

Twenty-four  of  the  95  newspapers 
are  Gannett  print  sites  which  can 
transmit  ads  via  satellite.  All  other 
sites  will  receive  their  ads  by  express 
mail.  GMS  will  charge  advertisers 
$100  for  using  non-USA  Today  print 
sites. 


Price  hike 

The  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 
on  April  14  increased  its  newsstand 
price  by  a  dime  to  900  and  its  home 
delivery  price  by  a  nickel  to  the  same 
900  amount. 

Mail  subscription  rates  were  in¬ 
creased  to  $46.80  annually  for  local 
mail,  $59.28  annually  for  New  En¬ 
gland  states  and  $61.88  annually  for 
die  rest  of  the  country. _ 

UPl  f  lies 

(Continued  from  page  126) 

tors  about  recapitalization.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  described  in  positive  terms 
although  no  agreements  were 
reached.  One  proposal  calling  for  the 
main  creditors  accepting  equity  in 
UPI  as  repayment  for  their  debts  was 
reported  to  have  met  resistance. 

The  bankruptcy  court  under  Chap¬ 
ter  1 1  is  given  jurisidiction  over  UPI’s 
stock  including  Ruhe’s  and  Geissler’s 
holdings. 

Company  officials  said  the  court 
has  the  authority  to  allocate  all  the 
shares  and  can  “force  creditors  to 
accept  stock  in  lieu  of  cash”  payment 
for  its  debts.  The  court  would  decide 
on  a  value  for  UPI  stock  before  appor¬ 
tioning  it  to  creditors. 

If  stock  allocation  occurs,  UPI 
would  achieve  by  judicial  action  what 
it  was  unable  to  negotiate  on  its  own. 


Mergelpurge 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


The  Record  in  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  has  developed  a  merge/purge 
list  with  Bloomingdale’s. 

Vice  president  for  marketing  Frank 
Savino  reported,  “They  were  happy 
with  it.  I  believe  they’ll  be  trying  it 
again.’’ 

Savino  said  the  newspaper  and  the 
retiuler  each  sent  their  lists  to  an  out¬ 
side  firm  which  did  the  merge/purge 
for  them  and  handled  the  mailing. 

The  Raleigh  newspapers  have 
taken  the  “first  steps’’  to  develop  a 
merge/purge  program  with  the  Hud¬ 
son  Belk  Co.,  owner  of  the  Belk’s 
chain. 

“We  have  their  credit  card  custom¬ 
er  list  and  are  now  mailing  their  print 
matter  to  their  credit  card  customers 
and  adding  our  non-subscribers,’’ 
said  advertising  Fred  Crisp.  “Merge/ 
purge  is  next.  It  just  needs  some  re¬ 
finements.’’ 

Though  creating  merge/purge  lists 
requires  some  added  sophistication  in 
the  use  of  computers,  NAB’s  Bogart 
stressed  those  lists  represent  a 
marketing  advance,  rather  than  a 
technological  one,  for  newspapers. 

The  NAB  list  “of  merge/purge  mar¬ 
kets’’  also  includes  Dallas;  Denver; 
Davenport,  la.;  Colorado  Springs; 
Fort  Worth;  Houston;  Modesto, 
Calif.;  Phoenix;  Pittsburg;  Portland; 
Richmond;  Sacramento;  San  Diego; 
San  Jose;  Seattle;  Trenton;  and 
Washington,  D.C. 


Media  Law 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


a  statement  by  an  editor  to  his  young 
reporters  that  he  wanted  them  to  look 
for  “holy  (cow)’’  type  stories  which 
would  make  people  respond  “holy 
(cow).’’ 

This  part  of  the  opinion  may  be,  in 
many  ways,  the  most  damaging  of  all 
because  it  means  that  courts  will  mon¬ 
itor  every  statement  made  during  of¬ 
ten  heated  editorial  debates. 

It  will  stop  honesty  among  any 
group  of  news  people.  It  may  encour¬ 
age  bad  reporting  because  an  editor 
will  fear  to  question  a  story,  worried 
that  his  comments  will  be  used 
against  the  newspaper  later  in  a  libel 
case. 

It  will  end  the  long  tradition  in 
newsrooms  of  advocate  arguments  on 
all  aspects  of  stories — replete  with 
satire,  insults,  jokes,  and  fairy  tales, 
because  any  negative  insinuation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  court  of  appeals,  will 
show  that  the  newspaper  was  biased. 

To  that  extent,  the  Washington 
Post  Co.  has  attracted  the  first 


thought-control  opinion  from  a  high 
federal  court;  and  if  it  is  not  re¬ 
versed — and  in  resounding  lan¬ 
guage — big  brother  is  really  in  the 
newsroom,  and  he  wears  a  black  robe. 


JO  As 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


particularly  contact  with  Newhouse. 
I’ve  never  even  met  Si  Newhouse,’’ 
Post  managing  editor  David  Lipman 
said. 

“The  Post-Dispatch  is  a  Pulitzer 
family  newspaper,’’  he  added. 

Lipman  said  Newhouse  was  in¬ 
volved  in  approving  the  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  newsroom  front-end 
system. —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Black  readers 

(Continued  from  page  69) 


“that  blacks  under  3S  are  a  bit  more 
likely  than  their  white  counterparts  to 
read  a  paper  at  least  once  during  a 
five-day  period. 

“The  gap  between  black  and  white 
average-issue  readership  disappears 
for  3S-to-44-year  olds  and  reduces  to  a 
nearly  equal  level  for  45-to-54-year 
olds  when  the  occasional  readers  are 
added.’’ 

Browne  said  the  statistics  showed 
that  blacks  are  just  as  good  a  target  for 
winning  new  daily  newspaper  readers 
as  their  white  counterparts. 

“Newspaper  readership  is  not  a 
function  of  race,’’  he  stated.  “Blacks 
read  and  sample  newspapers  in  pat¬ 
terns  that  are  similar  to  whites.’’ 

Browne  said  racial  differences  in 
newspaper  readership  are  likely  to 
diminish  further  “as  younger  and 
better-educated  cohorts  enter  the 
adult  population  and  today’s  older 
segments  become  a  declining  fraction 
of  adults.’’ 


Cartoon  angers 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


local  residents.  Calling  it  “mis¬ 
placed,  mistimed,  misjudged,’’  he 
said  the  cartoon’s  statement  was  “a 
disservice  to  the  people  represent¬ 
ed.’’ 

Following  Chino’s  press  confer¬ 
ence,  Underwood  predicted  the 
tribe’s  decision  not  to  support  the 
tram  proposal  would  pose  an  econom¬ 
ic  hardship  on  the  town,  a  horse-rac¬ 
ing  and  ski  resort  bordering  the  Mes- 
calero  Apache  Indian  Reservation. 

Last  month,  however,  he  said  the 
economic  impact  would  probably  be 
slight,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  may  not  be  feasible. 

When  contacted,  Chino  refused  to 
discuss  the  incident,  saying  the  tribe 
would  offer  no  comment  on  the  mat¬ 
ter. 


Shop  Talk 


(Continued  from  page  135) 


word  that  you  offer  good  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  the  ’best  and  the  brightest’  and 
you’ll  get  them  through  local  refer¬ 
rals.’’ 

Let  me  run  down,  very  quickly, 
some  of  the  key  points  made  by  David 
Hawpe,  managing  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  on  how  to  be 
successful  at  finding  and  developing 
minority  staff  members.  His  points 
came  from  the  comments  of  some  SO 
editors  across  the  country. 

1.  You  must  have  commitment  at 
the  top. 

2.  Everybody  has  to  get  the  word. 

3.  Those  in  charge  must  be  tough  on 
the  issue.  That  is,  they  must  set  speci¬ 
fic  goals  and  hold  people  accountable 
for  meeting  them. 

4.  Find  prospects  when  they  are 
young  —  before  they  reach  college. 

5.  Give  them  scholarship  help  or 
other  financial  aid. 

6.  Work  with  students  while  they 
are  in  college. 

7.  After  they  graduate,  give  them 
training  in  your  own  shop  or  else¬ 
where. 

8.  Search  hard  for  promising  gradu¬ 
ates  by  (a)  attending  the  major  job 
conferences  and  (b)  sending  recruit¬ 
ers  into  the  field. 

9.  Give  those  who  are  already  on 
the  staff  help  through  seminars,  insti¬ 
tutes  and  in-service  programs. 

10.  Take  special  measures  when 
necessary  to  overcome  the  financial 
and  logistical  problems  that  some 
minority  candidates  face. 

11.  Once  you  hire  them,  don’t 
forget  about  them.  Pay  attention  to 
their  needs. 

12.  Reach  out  and  touch  some¬ 
one  ...  in  the  local  minority  com¬ 
munity. 

Again,  can  we  reach  the  goal? 

I  still  don’t  know,  but  we  ought  to 
try  in  every  possible  way. 

It’s  a  big  job,  one  we  all  ought  to 
take  very  seriously. 

It’s  management’s  responsibility, 
for  sure. 

It’s  our  responsibility  —  every  one 
of  us. 

Let’s  do  all  we  can  to  make  it 
happen. 

Business  tabloid 
to  go  weekly 

The  twice-monthly  San  Antonio 
Executive,  with  10,000  circulation, 
will  go  to  weekly  publication  this  July . 

The  tabloid  Executive  was  started 
as  a  monthly  publication  in  June  1982 
and  became  a  twice-monthly  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1983. 
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Auto  ads  and  television  —  where  the  bucks  are  spent 


Television’s  second  largest  adver¬ 
tising  category  —  automobile  ach^er- 
tising  —  increased  25%  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  totals,  says  the  Televi¬ 
sion  Advertising  Bureau. 

Television  advertising  reached  $1.4 
billion  in  1984,  up  from  $1.1  billion  in 
1983,  according  to  data  from  Broad¬ 
cast  Advertising  Reports  compUed  by 
the  TvB. 

Auto  'manufacturers’  television 
advertising  represented  the  largest 
segment,  totalling  $%3  million  last 
year  and  showing  a  13%  increase  from 
1983.  Television  advertising  by  auto 
dealers  amounted  to  $257  million,  up 
49%  from  1983’s  $172  million.  Dealer 
associations  showed  large  gains,  up 
63%  last  year  to  $249  million  from 
$153  million  the  previous  year. 

Combined  manufacturer,  dealer 
and  dealer  association  television 
advertising  included  $780  million  for 
spot  television  commercials,  up  42% 
from  the  previous  year’s  $551  million. 
Network  television  advertising  in 
1984  was  $689  million,  increased  by 
10%  from  1983. 

The  television  advertising  figures 
included  expenditures  for  passenger 
cars,  vans  and  trucks.  Only  the  adver¬ 
tising  categories  of  food  and  food 
products  exceeded  automobile. 

The  top  ten  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertising  on  television  in 
1984  were: 

General  Motors  Corp.:  $240  mil¬ 
lion,  up  22%. 

Ford  Motor  Co.:  $200  million, 
down  1%. 

Chrysler  Corp.:  $121  million,  up 
18%. 

Nissan  Motor  Co.  Ltd.:  $91.6  mil¬ 
lion,  up  20%. 

Toyota  Motor  Sales:  $76.8  million, 
up  18%. 

American  Motors  Corp.:  $62.6  mil¬ 
lion,  up  10%. 

Volkswagen  A.G.:  $37.6  million, 
up  1%. 

Toyo  Kogyo  Ltd.:  $30.5  million,  up 
4%. 

Honda  Motor  Co. :  $24.8  million,  up 

11%. 

Fuji!  Heavy  Industries:  $17.8  mil¬ 
lion,  up  5%. 

Automobile  dealers  showed  a  49%' 
total  increase  in  television  advertis¬ 
ing.  Potamkin  Cadillac  in  New  York,, 
the  second  largest  dealer  advertiser,, 
spent  $2.6  million,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1 18%.  Pete  Ellis  Dodge  andl 
Wilson  Ford,  both  in  Los  Angeles,  are: 
the  sixth  and  seventh  largest  spend¬ 
ers,  respectively,  and  showed  in¬ 
creases  of  175%  ($1.5  million)  andl 
274%  ($1.4  million). 

Wagstaff  House  of  Salt  Lake  City, 


the  ninth  largest  television  advertiser, 
increased  its  spending  by  150%  ($1.4 
million).  Cal  Worthington  of  Seattle 
bought  television  advertising  for  the 
first  time,  spending  $1.2  million  as  the 
ninth  largest  dealer  advertiser.  Casey 
Chevrolet  of  Norfolk  spent  $1.1  mil¬ 
lion,  a  195%  increase,  making  it  num¬ 
ber  10. 

Fremont  Ford  of  San  Francisco, 
the  twelfth  largest  dealer  advertiser, 
increased  its  spending  by  136%  ($1.1 
million).  Gulf  Coast  Dodge  of  Hous¬ 
ton  (number  13)  spent  $993,700, 
showing  a  114%  increase.  Long- 
Lewis  Ford  of  Birmingham  (number 
15)  spent  $958,300,  increasing  spend¬ 
ing  by  326%. 

Dealer  associations  showed  scat¬ 
tered  increases  from  8%  for  the  num¬ 


ber  four  spender  (Oldsmobile)  to 
381%  for  the  13th  largest  spender 
(BMW),  totalling  a  63%  increase  for 
all  dealer  association  television 
advertising.  Nissan/Datsun,  the  num¬ 
ber  one-spenders  at  $33  million  for 
1984,  added  41%  from  the  previous 
year.  Ford  (number  two  at  $28  mil¬ 
lion)  and  Chevrolet  (number  three  at 
$23  million)  dealer  associations  in¬ 
creased  109%  and  58%,  respectively. 

Pontiac  (number  five)  was  up  166%, 
Mazda  (number  eight)  was  up  134%, 
Lincoln-Mercury  (number  12)  in¬ 
creased  268%,  American  Motors 
(number  14)  added  337%  more  adver¬ 
tising,  Cadillac  (number  15)  increased 
120%  and  Chrysler-Plymouth  dealer 
associations  (number  18)  were  up 
123%. 


No  progress  in  reporter  abduction 


The  Associated  Press  has  not  made 
any  progress  in  securing  the  release  of 
its  chief  Middle  East  correspondent, 
Terry  A.  Anderson,  who  was 
abducted  by  gunmen  in  West  Beirut 
several  weeks  ago,  president  Louis 
D.  Boccardi  told  the  American  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

"We  have  had  no  word  from  him. 
Our  appeals  for  his  release  continue 
unabated,’’  Boccardi  said,  adding 
that  although  AP  has  had  no  direct 
word  from  Anderson,  “we  have  been 
told  he  is  alive,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  well.” 

Boccardi  informed  ASNE  mem¬ 
bers  of  Anderson’s  status  during  an 
address  he  gave  on  the  growing  dan¬ 
gers  faced  by  foreign  correspondents. 

“Correspondents  face  murder  or 
kidnapping.  Correspondents  face 
accidents  in  battle  —  witness  the 
death  of  a  CBS  crew  in  Lebanon  a  few 
weeks  ago  —  messengers  delivering 
press  releases  come  armed  with  AK- 
47’s,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  Anderson,  Linda 
Frazer,  wife  of  AP’s  Central  America 
correspondent  Joe  Frazer  and  an  AP 
stringer,  was  killed  in  the  attempt  to 
assassinate  Nicaraguan  opposition 
leader  Eden  Pastore.  Also,  Brahma 
Chellaney,  an  AP  reporter  in  New 
Delhi,  remains  under  threat  of  sedi¬ 
tion  charges  for  reporting  casualty  fi¬ 
gures  from  the  Indian  army’s  attack 
on  the  Sikh  Golden  Temple  that  were 
higher  than  those  officially  released 
by  the  government. 

Besides  greater  physical  dangers, 
Boccardi  told  ASNE  that  censorship 
is  also  on  the  rise. 

“These  range  from  both  outright 
and  formal  censorship  of  news  dis¬ 
patches  to  more  subtle  and  sophisti¬ 


cated  forms,”  he  said.  Among  the 
“sophisticated”  forms  of  censorship 
Boccardi  cited  denial  of  entry  visas  or 
restricting  movement  within  a  coun¬ 
try,  preventing  access  to  government 
officials  and  citizens,  and  the  require¬ 
ment  that  wire  services  distribute 
their  news  internally  via  government- 
controlled  news  agencies. 

S//5e// 

(Continued  from  page  109) 

Slidell  city  limits — and  there  were  no 
fire  hydrants. 

A  reporter  who  was  assigned  to  the 
story  for  a  month  found  that  the  area 
had  the  most  fire  losses  and  least  fire 
protection  in  Louisiana. 

The  Times  also  focused  on  unplan¬ 
ned  development  with  “Directions 
’85,”  a  32-page  tabloid  in  which  local 
civic  Hgures  discussed  their  ideas  for 
Slidell’s  future. 

Day  to  day,  the  paper  runs  a  full- 
page  “Trash  Flash”  feature  focusing 
on  dangerous  or  unsightly  conditions 
in  the  area.  Readers  also  can  call 
“Kaptain  Kleen”  24  hours  a  day  to 
report  the  town’s  many  potholes. 

“I  want  to  promote  the  idea  of 
annexation  and  promote  the  idea  of 
Slidell  moving  out  and  taking  control 
of  its  border  —  and  control  of  its  des¬ 
tiny,  really,”  Kelly  said. 

In  addition  to  providing  many  of  the 
issues  in  this  year’s  mayoral  race, 
Kelly  says  the  coverage  has  brought  a 
personal  benefit. 

“That  road  outside  the  building  had 
a  pothole  so  deep,  cars  would  drive 
onto  my  grass  to  get  around  it.  Then  I 
started  the  Pothole  of  the  Week  fea¬ 
ture.  Within  the  past  two  months,  the 
road  has  been  graded  twice.  It’s 
smooth  as  silk.” 
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Brant  Parker  of  NAS  wins  the  Reuben 

Wzard  of  Id'  artist  is  named  ‘Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the 
Year'  at  National  Cartoonists  Society  dinner  in  New  York 


Reuben  winner  Brant  Parker  and  a  recent  'Wizard  of  Id'  strip. 


By  David  Astor 

“Wizard  of  Id”  artist  Brant  Parker 
won  the  Reuben  Award  as  “Out¬ 
standing  Cartoonist  of  the  Year”  at  an 
April  29  ceremony  in  New  York 
City’s  Plaza  Hotel. 

“Johnny  and  1  want  to  thank  you,” 
said  Parker,  in  accepting  the  award 
before  an  audience  of  about  275  ap¬ 
plauding  cartoonists,  syndicate  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  others.  “This  is  a  very, 
very  special  moment  that  I’ll  always 
treasure.” 

The  Johnny  that  Parker  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  is  Johnny  Hart,  creator  and 
writer  of  “Wizard.”  The  comic, 
started  in  1964,  is  distributed  to  over 
1,000  papers  by  News  America  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Bom  in  Los  Angeles,  the  64-year- 
old  Parker  attended  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Otis  Art  Institute.  The  U.S. 
Navy  veteran  subsequently  worked 
at  Walt  Disney  Productions,  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Press,  and  IBM.  He 
also  did  free-lance  magazine  cartoons 
with  Hart  before  beginning  to  draw 
“Wizard.”  And  Parker  (profiled  with 
Hart  in  E&P,  February  9)  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  development  of  the 
News  America-distributed  “Crock” 
comic  by  Don  Wilder  and  Bill  Rechin 
and  the  late  “Goosemyer”  strip. 
(Hart,  Wilder,  and  Rechin  were  all  at 
the  Reuben  ceremony.) 

Parker  has  won  sevei^  humor  strip 
category  awards  from  the  Nation^ 
Cartoonists  Society,  including  one  in 
1983  and  another  in  1984.  But  this  is 
his  first  NCS  Reuben  (Hart  shared 
one  in  1968). 

The  other  Reuben  finalists  this  year 
were  “Garfield”  creator  Jim  Davis  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
“Mother  Goose  &  Grimm”  creator 
and  editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Peters 
of  Tribune  Media  Services  and 
United. 

Ten  category  award  winners  were 
also  named  at  the  Reuben  ceremony. 
They  included: 

•  Dik  Browne  in  the  humor  strip 
category.  The  two-time  Reuben  win¬ 
ner  does  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  for 
King  Features  Syndicate.  Other  final¬ 


ists  were  “Cathy”  creator  Cathy 
Guisewite  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  “Barney  Google  and  Snuffy 
Smith”  cartoonist  Fred  Lasswell  of 
King. 

•  John  Cullen  Murphy  in  the  story 
strip  category.  Murphy  does  “Prince 
Valiant”  for  King.  Other  finalists 
were  “Steve  Canyon”  creator  Milt 
Caniff  of  King  and  News  America  and 
“Annie”  cartoonist  Leonard  Starr  of 
Tribune  Media. 

•  Bob  Thaves  in  the  syndicated 
panel  category.  Thaves,  who  won  this 
award  last  year,  does  “Frank  & 
Ernest”  for  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association.  Other  finalists  were 
“Amy”  cartoonist  Jack  Tippit  of 
Cowles  Syndicate  and  “Ripley’s 
Believe-It-Or-Not”  cartoonist  Walter 
Frehm  of  King. 

•  Pat  Oliphant  and  Don  Wright — 
who  have  both  won  Pulitzers — in  the 
editorial  cartoons  category.  Oliphant 
is  a  two-time  Reuben  winner  who  is 
syndicated  by  Universal.  Wright  is 
with  Tribune  Media.  The  other  final¬ 
ist  was  Jim  Borgman  of  King. 

•  Bill  Gallo  in  the  sports  category. 
Gallo,  who  has  won  numerous  NCS 
awards  in  this  area,  is  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  The  other  finalists 
were  Murray  Olderman  of  NEA  and 
Dick  Dugan  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Other  category  award  winners 
were  Arnold  Roth  of  Esquire,  Time, 
etc.  for  advertising  and  illustration; 
Nancy  Beiman  for  animation;  Kurt 
Schaffenberger  of  “Superman”  for 
comic  books;  Don  Orehek  of  Playboy 
for  magazine  gags;  and  Kevin  McVey 
of  theater  drawings  for  special  fea¬ 
tures. 

Each  of  the  awards  was  announced 
by  a  different  cartoonist,  some  of 
whom  made  a  few  quips  before  nam¬ 
ing  the  winner.  “Family  Circus” 
creator  Bil  Keane  of  Cowles,  for  in¬ 
stance,  said  before  announcing  the 
syndicated  panel  award  that  Bob 
Thaves’  brother  was  “Jesus  Thaves” 
and  that  Jack  Tippit  has  the  “Midas 
touch.”  “Everything  he  touches 
turns  into  a  muffler,”  explained 
Keane. 

Prior  to  the  awards  presentations, 
NCS  historian  Bob  Dunn — who 
works  on  “They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time” 
for  King — reminisced  about  how  the 
1928  A1  Smith-Herbert  Hoover  pres¬ 
idential  race  inspired  “my  all-time 
favorite  gag.”  Smith  received  a  great 
deal  of  abuse  for  being  Catholic,  in¬ 
cluding  accusations  that  he  would 
take  orders  from  the  Pope  if  elected. 
So  the  day  after  he  lost  to  Hoover, 
Smith  was  said  to  have  sent  a  cable¬ 
gram  to  the  Pope.  It  contained  only 
one  word:  “Unpack.” 

Also  prior  to  the  awards  presenta¬ 
tions,  Gus  Arriola  received  a  suit 
jacket  (with  an  NCS  insignia  designed 
by  Milt  Caniff)  to  honor  him  on  his 
recent  retirement  from  doing  “Gor¬ 
do”  for  43  years.  The  comic  was 
syndicated  by  United. 

Some  of  the  other  cartoonists  in 
attendance  April  29  (not  including 
those  mentioned  earlier  in  the  story) 
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were  Jerry  Scott  of  “Nancy”  (Unit¬ 
ed),  Jim  Meddick  of  “Robotman” 
(United),  Mort  Walker  of  “Beetle 
Bailey”  and  “Hi  and  Lois”  (King), 
Bill  Hoest  of  “The  Lockhoms”  and 
“Agatha  Crumm”  (King),  Bill  Hol¬ 
brook  of  “On  the  Fastrack”  (King), 
Doug  Marlette  of  editorial  cartoons 
(King)  and  “Kudzu”  (Tribune),  Jeff 
MacNelly  of  editorial  cartoons  and 
“Shoe”  (Tribune),  Dick  Moores  of 
“Gasoline  Alley”  (Tribune),  and 
Irwin  Hasen  of  “Dondi”  (Tribune). 

Also:  Lynn  Johnston  of  “For  Bet¬ 
ter  or  For  Worse”  (Universal),  Tom 
Wilson  of  “Ziggy”  (Universal), 


Bruce  Hammond  of  “Duffy”  (Uni¬ 
versal),  Mell  Lazarus  of  “Momma” 
and  “Miss  Peach”  (News  America), 
Mort  Drucker  and  Jerry  Dumas  of 
“Benchley”  (Cowles),  Jim  Smith  of 
“Bumgardner”  (Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate),  and  Jerry  Robinson  of 
“Flubs  &  Fluffs”  and  “Life  with 
Robinson”  (Cartoonists  &  Writers 
Syndicate). 

Rupert  Murdoch,  who  owns  News 
America,  also  made  an  appearance. 

The  39th  annual  Reuben  dinner  had 
a  “college”  theme  to  reflect  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  establish  a  permanent  archive 


for  NCS  records  in  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Library  of  Communication 
and  Graphic  Arts.  Lucy  Caswell  of 
the  library  spoke,  and  NCS  president 
Arnold  Roth  wore  a  graduation  gown 
as  he  emceed  the  dinner.  In  the  annual 
Reuben  magazine— T/ie  Cartoon¬ 
ist! — Roth  wrote,  “The  availability  of 
our  archives  in  a  custodial  institution 
will  aid  scholars  and  give  something 
to  look  at  for  those  who  have  ducked 
into  the  library  from  the  rain.” 


A  photo  spreod  on  the  Reuben  cere¬ 
mony  will  oppeor  in  next  week's  issue  of 
E&P. 


‘Tyler  Two’  set  in  Tippecanoe  makes  a  comic  debut 


A  comic  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
single  parenting  has  been  introduced 
by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Papers  signing  “Tyler  Two” — 
which  is  by  Leslie  Harris — include 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Globe,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  and  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian. 

The  strip  stars  a  seven-year-old 
latchkey  kid  named  Sammy  Tyler 
who  lives  with  his  single  father,  Greg, 
in  a  suburban  town  called  Tippe¬ 
canoe. 

Sammy’s  environment  has  made 
him  “worldly  and  wise  but  still 
vulnerable  to  ^1  those  emotions  kids 
have.”  He  can  be  “warm”  or  “obno¬ 
xious.”  He  is  “bright”  but  only  an 
average  student.  And  he  spends  “too 
much  time  daydreaming  and  watching 
television.” 

Greg,  who  is  in  his  early  30s,  is  a  tv 


Cartooning  tv  series 

A  public  television  series  about  car¬ 
toonists  and  their  work  is  scheduled 
to  air  beginning  in  July. 

There  will  be  13  half-hour  prog¬ 
rams,  including  segments  on  Mort 
Walker  of  “Beetle  Bailey”  (KingFea- 
tures  Syndicate);  Bill  Hoest  of  “The 
Lockhoms”  and  “Agatha  Cramm” 
(King);  political  cartooning  (with 
guests  such  as  Jerry  Robinson  of  the 
Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate); 
women  in  cartooning  (with  guests 
such  as  political  cartoonist  Kate  Sal¬ 
ley  Palmer  of  News  America  Syndicat- 
e);  and  the  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art. 

Funny  Business:  The  Art  in  Car¬ 
tooning — a  production  of  WDCN, 
Nashville — will  be  hosted  by  free¬ 
lance  cartoonist  and  illustrator  Jack 
Cassady. 
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Some  monkey  business  at  the  local  supermarket. 


talk  show  host  and  “reformed  1960s 
demonstrator.”  He  faces  many  of  the 
problems  of  a  single  parent,  such  as 
dating,  preparing  nutritious  meals, 
and  finding  enough  time  to  spend  with 
his  kid. 

Other  characters  include  Hattie,  an. 
elderly  widow  who  befriends  Sammy, 


Dear  Miss  Manners: 

What  do  you  consider  a  good 
conversation  opener? 


and  Marsha,  an  intellectual  third- 
grader. 

“Tyler  Two”  creator  Harris,  a  33- 
year-old  based  in  Atlanta,  holds  an 
honors  degree  in  fine  arts  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  be¬ 
gan  writing  the  comic  two  years  ago 
with  the  help  of  his  brother. 


Gentle  Reader: 

Almost  anything  except,  “T 
“  wonderful  Journey  o 
Mlf-dlacovery  lately,  and  I’d  li 
to  share  it  with  yoa 


Judith  Martin  is  Miss  Manners 

The  ultimate  authority.  r 


For  rates  and  availability,  call  Brad  Bushell, 
V.P.  and  Sales  Manager,  at  1-800-221-  4816 
(in  New  York  State,  212-692-3700). 


Saying  "no”  to  Miss  Manners 
just  isn't  done. 

ara  UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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RDR  launches  travel  column  penned  by  team  of  12 


“On  the  Road,”  a  travel  column 
written  by  a  team  of  12  writers,  has 
been  introduced  by  the  RDR  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  writers  of  the  feature — which  is 
appearing  in  papers  such  as  the  De¬ 


troit  News— collectively  visit  over 
100  places  a  year,  with  one  of  the  12 

on  the  road  at  all  times.  Each  column 

is  based  on  original  research  and  also 
includes  a  bargain  travel  tip  of  the 


week,  usually  a  special  airfare  to  a 
resort  destination. 

RDR — based  at  P.O.  Box  5212, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94705 — also  offers 
theme  sections  on  cruises,  Hawaii, 
the  Caribbean,  and  other  subjects. 


U-B  Newspaper  Syndicate 

For  more  than  35  years 
a  trusted  name  in  the  industry 

We  are  now  serving  over  500  publications  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada  and  overseas  with  our 
popular  do-it-yourself  features. 


Our  service:  *  Offers  a  variety  of  woodworking  & 

*  Comes  to  you  at  no  charge  handicraft  projects 

*  Increases  Readership  ★  Provides  step-by-step  plans  and 

*  Pays  a  25%  commission  on  all  guidebooks  via  1st  class  mail 

orders  *  Does  not  require  a  signed  contract 

To  start  this  reader  service,  call  (818)  785-6368 
Or  write,  U-B  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Box  2383,  Van  Nuys,  CA  91409 

The  World’s  Most  Widely  Syndicated  Do-It-Yourself  Columns 


Stewart  Brand 


‘Whole  Earth’  to  get  a  syndication  berth  this  month 


‘Doonesbury’  strip  is  pulled  by  several  newspapers 


“The  Whole  Earth  Review,”  a  col¬ 
umn  edited  by  Stewart  Brand  and  Joe 
Kane,  is  being  introduced  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate  May  20. 

The  weekly  feature — which  has 
been  self-syndicated  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  other  papers — 
offers  “ideas  and  facts  to  make  the 
most  out  of  life  inexpensively.”  It  dis¬ 
cusses  products  and  publications  peo¬ 
ple  can  order  as  well  as  organizations 
they  can  go  to  for  information. 


Addresses  are  provided. 

Topics  covered  by  “Whole 
Earth” — which  is  accompanied  by 
photos  and  graphics — include  maps, 
children’s  books,  medical  self-care, 
home  repair,  crafts,  and  investments 
“with  a  social  conscience.” 

The  column  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
line  of  Whole  Earth  catalogs  founded 
and  edited  by  Brand.  The  initial  one, 
published  in  1968,  sold  150,000 
copies — largely  through  word-of- 


At  least  six  newspapers  dropped 
Garry  Trudeau’s  April  18  “Doones¬ 
bury”  strip  for  a  day. 

One  of  the  dailies  pulling  the  epi¬ 
sode — which  had  sexual  references 
(see  art) — was  the  Buffalo  News. 
Senior  vice  president  and  editor  Mur¬ 
ray  Light  said  he  didn’t  think  the  strip 
was  “obscene,”  but  felt  it  was  “ob¬ 
jectionable”  and  “just  in  poor  taste.” 

Light,  who  said  he  has  never  pulled 
a  “Doonesbury”  for  political 
reasons,  reported  that  the  News  re¬ 
ceived  about  150  calls  and  30  letters  as 
of  April  22  in  response  to  its  action — 
with  most  people  criticizing  the  corn- 


mouth  recommendations.  In  1971, 
The  Last  Whole  Earth  Catalog  sold 
1.6  million  copies  and  won  the 
National  Book  Award  for  Contem¬ 
porary  Affairs. 

Brand  has  also  published  The  Next 
Whole  Earth  Catalog,  The  Whole 
Earth  Epilog,  and  the  magazine 
CoEvolution  Quarterly.  His  most  re¬ 
cent  venture  is  in  the  area  of  compu¬ 
ters:  the  Whole  Earth  Software  Cata¬ 
log  and  a  quarterly  companion  maga¬ 
zine  called  the  Whole  Earth  Software 
Review. 

A  1960  Stanford  University  gradu¬ 
ate,  Brand  served  two  years  in  the 
Army  and  then  established  a  mail¬ 
order  business — basically  to  provide 
(Continued  on  page  144)' 


This  collegian  needs  a  course  in  AAattress  101. 


ic’s  removal. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice  pres¬ 
ident/editorial  director  Lee  Salem 


stated,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  that  the 
syndicate  feels  papers  have  the  right 
to  drop  a  strip  if  they  want. 
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The 

difference 
that  makes  a 
difference. 


In  the  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Telegram- 
Tribune  in  California  with  26, 163 
circulation...and  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
with  751,024  circulation.  In  the  Alexandria 
Daily  Town  Talk  in  Louisiana  with  40,725 
circulation...and  in  the  Asahi  Shimbun 
in  Tokyo  with  7,557,987  circulation. 


The  NewlferkTimes 

Newspapers  of  ever 

O  k-TVxJ-  ▼  nfthAwnrlH«rP«HH 


Make  the 
difference 
work  for 
you. 

The  Best  of 
The  Times. 


Newspapers  of  every  size  in  every  part 
of  the  world  are  adding  impact  to  then- 
own  report  by  adding  the  resources  of 
The  New  York  Times.  The  difference 
includes  reporting  from  the  Kremlin  to 
the  Capitol  to  the  kitchens  of  the 
world’s  great  chefs. 

It  includes  the  features  of 
Sports  Monday,  Science  Times,  Home, 
Living  and  Weekend.  And  it  includes  the 
special  coverage  of  business  and  the 
economy  from  Wall  Street  to  Sihcon 
Valley  to  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange 
every  day  of  the  week. 

It  delivers  the  big  plus  of  a 
Puhtzer  prize  roster  of  columnists 
including  WiUiam  Safire,  Tom  Wicker, 
James  Reston,  Anthony  Lewis,  RusseU 
Baker,  Sydney  Schanberg  and 
Dave  Anderson. 


The  NewY)rkTimes 

purchase  infom 

1.  ^  C  TV  O  kLFV/X  V  Dan  Barber  or  Chu( 


One  of  the  world’s  most  acclaimed 
information  resources. 


For  purchase  information:  New  York, 

Dan  Barber  or  Chuck  Weiss,  (212) 
972-1070;  Fort  Worth,  W.R.  Higginbotham 
(817)  292-8165;  Los  Angeles,  Paul  Finch, 
(213)  852-1579.  Overseas,  Paul 
Gendelman,  3  Rue  Scribe,  Paris, 

742-1711,  Telex  230-650. 


^  VfT 
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tions  of  his  drawings  published — won 
awards  at  the  International  Salon  of 
Humor  in  1%7  and  1976,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  decorations  for  journalism 
from  West  Germany,  Belgium, 
Greece,  and  Holland.  A  special 
Behrendt  exhibition  was  held  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  last  month  to  mark  his  3S 
years  as  a  political  cartoonist. 

A  contest  for  stories 

The  Fiction  Network  is  offering 
$1,500  and  syndication  for  outstand¬ 
ing  short  stories.  Winning  stories  and 
others  submitted  to  the  competition 
will  be  available  for  newspapers  to 
run. 

A  writer  can  enter  only  one  under- 
2,500-word  manuscript.  It  must  be 
typed  and  double-spaced,  unpub¬ 
lished,  not  under  consideration  else¬ 
where,  accompanied  by  a  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope,  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  June  30.  The  fiction  syndi¬ 
cate  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  5651,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 

Two  get  promotions 

Keith  A.  McCloat  has  been  named 
assistant  controller  of  King  Features 
Syndicate.  The  St.  John’s  University 
graduate — a  CPA — has  been  at  King 
since  1979  as  staff  accountant,  super¬ 
visor,  and  manager  of  the  accounting 
department. 

Also,  “Homer”  Lynn  Jolly  has 
been  appointed  assistant  art  director 
of  King,  where  he  started  in  1984  as  a 
designer  in  the  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment.  He  attended  Mississippi  State 
University. 

A  TV  Data  milestone 

TV  Data,  which  distributes  televi¬ 
sion  listings  to  about  3,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  has  reached  its 
20th  anniversary. 

The  company  became  part  of  Un¬ 
ited  Media  Enterprises  (parent  of  Un¬ 
ited  Feature  Syndicate  and  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association)  in  1975. 

‘Drabble’  as  musical 

A  musical  production  based  on 
Kevin  Fagan’s  “Drabble”  comic — 
which  is  distributed  to  about  200  pa¬ 
pers  by  United  Feature  Syndicate — 
will  premiere  May  8  in  a  Denver 
school. 

Pioneer  Drama  Service,  one  of  the 
largest  theater  publishers  in  the  U.S., 
wrote  and  adapted  the  script. 


(Continued  from  page  142) 
communes  with  various  survival  re¬ 
sources.  He  was  also  energy  advisor 
to  former  California  governor  Jerry 
Brown. 

Brand  and  his  wife  live  aboard  a 
renovated  tugboat  on  the  outskirts  of 
Sausalito,  C^if. 

‘Bloom’  comes  back 

The  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance 
reinstated  the  daily  “Bloom  County” 
April  15  after  numerous  readers  com¬ 
plained  about  the  dropping  of  Berke 
Breathed’s  strip  the  week  before. 

Advance  editor  Les  Trautmann 
said  about  75  readers  called  or  wrote 
the  paper  within  two  days  after  the 
pulling  in  support  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group-distributed  com¬ 
ic.  Even  after  the  reinstatement,  re¬ 
sponses  continued  to  come  in. 

Trautmann  said  the  paper  did  not 
bring  back  the  Sunday  “Bloom”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  hard  to  see  the  strip  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  printing  by  Greater  Buffalo 
Press.  The  paper  had  dropped  the 
comic  after  the  controversial  Sunday, 
March  24,  Dewar’s  spoof  (see  E&P, 
April  13). 

Writings  on  V-E  Day 

In  commemoration  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  V-E  Day  (May  8),  the 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation  is  offering  seven  articles 
that  put  a  “human  face”  on  that  his¬ 
toric  moment. 

May  8,  1945  was  when  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Germany  was  announced,  offi¬ 
cially  ending  the  European  phase  of 
World  War  II. 

One  of  the  articles  is  “A  Personal 
Remembrance”  by  Drew  Middleton, 
who  covered  the  war  in  Europe  for  the 
New  York  Times.  His  and  the  other 
six  pieces  range  in  length  from  1 ,000 
to  2,500  words,  and  some  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  photos. 

Unsyndicated  victor 

A  self-syndicated  comic  came  in 
first  in  a  recent  St.  Petersburg  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  reader  survey. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  1 ,055  re¬ 
spondents  picked  Ray  Helle’s  “Sam 
&  Ellie” — which  features  a  retired 
couple — as  one  of  their  favorite 
comics. 

The  strip  was  followed  by  “Marma- 
duke”  by  Brad  Anderson  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  with  51%,  “Gar¬ 
field”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United  with 


Nuts  that  bolt. 


49%,  “Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Wal¬ 
ker  of  King  Features  Syndicate  with 
49%  and  “Sally  Forth”  by  Greg  How¬ 
ard  of  News  America  Syndicate  with 
44%. 

Helle  is  based  at  5  W.  Kennedy  Dr. , 
Holiday,  Fla.  33590. 


A  prize  for  Behrendt 


Fritz  Behrendt  of  Amsterdam’s 
Het  Parool  newspaper  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists’  Dis¬ 
tinguished  International  Cartoonist 
Award  for  1985. 

He  will  accept  the  award  May  1 1  at 
the  AAEC’s  annual  convention  in 
Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

Bom  in  Berlin  in  1925,  Behrendt 
and  his  family  fled  the  Hitler  regime  to 
Holland  where  he  was  twice  arrested 
by  the  S.S.  during  the  German 
occupation.  He  started  his  cartooning 
career  in  1950  and  joined  Het  Parool 
in  1966.  His  work  has  also  appeared  in 
major  newspapers  in  Europe  and  the 
U.S.  (via  the  “Views  of  the  World” 
package  from  the  Cartoonists  &  Wri¬ 
ters  Syndicate). 

Behrendt — who  has  had  five  collec- 


Fritz  Behrendt 
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DAIA' 

Twenty  years  of  prime  time  1965-1985. 

An  affiliate  of  United  Media,  a  Scripps  Howard  company 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CARTOONS 


AWARD-WINNING  CARTOONS,  carica¬ 
tures.  news  art.  and  illustration  to  fit  the 
needs  of  YOUR  newspaer  or  publication. 
Strips,  panels  and  editorials.  Member 
NCS.  Bruce  Higdon,  Route  11,  315B, 
Murfreesboro,  TN  3^30. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment. 
Church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quality 
features  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset). 
Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  Newnan 
GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 


GR I MSLY-  The  world's  most  topical  and 
satirical  family  cartoon  panel.  Mackinac 
Features,  Box  1347,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48106,  (313)  663—1368. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News.  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


GARDENING 


Weekly  SURVIVAL  GARDENING  column 
new  intensive  environmental  approach. 
By  ecologist/biologist/writer  John  Free¬ 
man.  50  years  experience.  ECO  Fea¬ 
tures.  Box  69193,  W.  Hollywood,  CA 
90069,  (213)  274-0954. 


UFESTYLES 


TABLE  TALK.  An  innovative  approach  to 
table  decorations,  easy-do  recipes, 
fashion  lore  &  creative  lifestyle  options. 
All  the  things  that  make  for  lively  talk 
across  the  table.  Contact:  A.  McGarry, 
PO  Box  695,  Short  Hills.  NJ  07078. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S13th.  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  nth  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  C(^rt,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO  POLICIES.  16  examples.  For 
booklet,  contact  Lil  Junas,  936  Peace 
St.,  Hazleton,  PA  18201. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Sun-Times,  Houston 
Post,  The  Register.  Miami  Herald,  90 
others.  Lively,  lucid,  800-word  Q&A 
weekly  on  real  estate.  10th  year,  8 
national  awards.  Box  18447,  Rochester, 
NY  14618;  (716)  473-4973. 


PROPERTY  LINES-Consumer  oriented 
news,  advice  by  editor  of  top  California 
real  estate  journal  FREE  to  California 
newspapers  (with  attribution).  For  sam¬ 
ples  write  first  tuesday.  Box  20068, 
Riverside.  CA  92516.  (714)  686-8005. 


SHOPPING 


CruiseWorld.  Column  about  cruises: 
sailings,  itineraries,  cost,  facilities,  en¬ 
tertainment.  Profiles  of  specific  ships. 
Articles  about  varied  cruise  topics. 
Nash,  21  Paerdegat  2nd  St.,  Brooklyn 
NY  11236.  (718)963-7233. 


"MAIL  ORDER  SHOPPER,”  by  Patricia 
Wogen  Wathey,  author  and  tv  talk  show 
guest.  500  word  Q&A  weekly  on  where  to 
find  it  and  buy  it  by  mail.  Excellent  read¬ 
er  response  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Samples.  PO  Box  19569,  Portland,  OR 


HEALTH 


"FIT  FOR  LIFE”  by  Shelia  Cluff,  spa 
director  and  television  personality,  gives 
exercise  and  diet  tips  to  readers.  It's  just 
one  biweekly  column  in  our  weekly  news 
package  with  others  on  children's 
health,  medications  for  consumers, 
healthful  travel  and  dental  care.  Plus 
timely  news  and  features  on  health  and 
medicine.  Our  6,000  words  each  week 
come  to  you  at  a  remarkably  low  cost. 
Send  for  a  sample  or  free  trial.  Interna¬ 
tional  Medical  Tribune  Syndicate  ,  600 
New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  DC  20037. 


"SENIOR  CLINIC”.  A  specialist  writes 
America's  only  health  column  on  medic¬ 
al  problems  of  older  people.  Lively  Q&A 
format.  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle-”Timely  -Incisive-  Excellent 
Reader  Response”.  Now  in  4th  year. 
Weekly,  600  words.  Samples.  Dr. 
Macinnis,  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta  (^nada, 
T5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE 

Smallgraphic  arts  and  typesetting  busi-  | 
ness,  1984  gross  over  $187,000.00,  in  \ 
new  location  with  excellent  market  | 
potential.  Also  includes  small  weekly 
newspaper  in  same  market,  1984  gross  I 
over  $12,000.00  with  even  greater  I 
potential.  Both  offered  at  reasonable 
price.  Call  (803)  772-3240  or  write  Box 
21511,  Columbia.  SC  29221  for 
appointment  to  see. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  state  capital 
within  Zone  2  needs  investors  for  expan¬ 
sion.  Includes  printing  plant.  Reply  Box 
8460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and  per¬ 
sonal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore,  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


Brokers*Consu  I  ta  nts*Appra  i  sers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASS(5ciATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL  SER¬ 
VICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 
Ed  0.  Meyer  (804)  266-1522 
Robin  R.  Lind  (804)  784-3713 
Frank  L.  Thomas  (919)  563-3365 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal'BrokerageKDonsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  W.  HALL.  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

I  408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

I  (205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo.  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

Sales<Consulting>Appraising 


I  KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 

Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  451-8260 
I 

I - 

I  MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

:  PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
:  (714)626-6440 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Over  300  Newspapers  Sold 
25  Years  of  Service 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 
(2(52)  628-1133 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


SOUTHWESTERN  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS, 
$35K  to  $1.7  million.  Free  information. 
Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Ex¬ 
position  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703,  (512) 
476-3950. 


TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
A  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER 
you  need 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
•Brokers  'Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Office  Phone  309-932-2270 
Dave  Kramer  217-784-4736 
Roy  Holding  305-335-9082 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY  community  tabloid, 
two  years  old,  circulation  25K,  sunny, 
booming  Phoenix  area.  Total  price 
$25,000.  (602)  938-2742.  PO  Box 
6034,  Glendale.  AZ  85312. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
Features  Available 
and  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 

Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or  52  issues  and 
benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 


EQUIPMENT  t  SUPPLIES 
COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


COLORADO  ROCKIES  SKI  RESORT 
•Award  winning  weekly  with  diverse, 
educated  readership  in  colorful  giving 
community.  Year-round  recreation  in 
beautiful  setting.  Great  investment, 
great  s^le  of  life.  Minimum  $100,000' 
down.  Send  orofessional  and  financial 
qualifications.  Suite  359,  9002,  Boul¬ 
der  CO  80301. 


CONTROLLED  CIRCULATION  BUSI¬ 
NESS  NEWSPAPER,  major  Texas  metro 
area,  $300K,  owner  financing.  ATN, 
Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  1801  Exposition 
Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703,  (512)  476- 
3950. 


HIGH  GROWTH  POTENTIAL  local  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  for  sale.  Large  college  au¬ 
dience  in  rural  setting  (Zone  2)  and  20- 
30%  annual  growth  rate.  Gross  sales  of 
$80,000;  price  negotiable.  Write:  PO 
Box  6541,  Ithaca,  NY  14851. 


MIDWEST  DAILY,  $6,000  plus  paid 
subs,  has  shopper,  full  web  plant,  un¬ 
opposed.  Project  $1.5  million  ’85. 
Priced  $3  million,  terms. 

EAST  ZONE  7  shopper,  gross  $407,979 
last  year.  Project  $690,000  current  year 
with  $150,()00  net.  Only  $320,(>00, 
terms. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA,  weekly 
and  shopper,  gross  $232,700  growth 
area.  $260,0(30,  $75,000  down,  15 
years,  11%. 

ZONE  6  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive  week¬ 
ly,  sunbelt,  gross  $200,000.  High  re¬ 
turn  for  publisher,  $220,000,  $70,000 
down,  ten  years  10%. 

IOWA  WEEKLIES  gross  $275,000, 
$60,000  profit.  Not  up  to  potential. 
$200,(X)0,  30%down,  ten  years  11%. 
WASHINGTON  COASTAL  unopposed 
weekly,  shopper.  Gross  projects 
$340,000  '85.  High  gross.  $320,000, 
$90,000  down,  15  years. 

COLORADO  COUNTY  SEAT  unopposed 
weekly,  gross  $228,000,  profitable. 
$300,000  includes  $6O,OO0  building. 
Terms. 

MISSOURI  DAILY  and  shopper,  un¬ 
opposed.  Gross  $1,145,000.  Growth 
city,  terms. 

NORTH  IOWA  WEEKLY,  excellent  prop¬ 
erty,  $291,000  gross.  Publisher  salary 
$45,000,  $17,000  profit.  Good  terms. 
For  information  write 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
Kansas  66207 


NEWSPAPER:  Business,  equipment, 
building  with  2  bedroom  living  quarters. 
Location  Central  Nebraska,  alot  of 
potential  here.  For  more  information 
contact  Gilbert  J.  Eggers  Real  Estate, 
315  South  Second^t.,  NB  68620. 
(402)  395-6969,  day  or  night. 


OWN  20%  of  a  profitable  shopper  gros¬ 
sing  1.5  million  in  California's  booming 
Central  Valley.  Ill  health  forces  quick 
sale.  (209)  222—1537. 


PROFITABLE  suburban  New  York  week¬ 
ly  group  serving  attractive,  affluent  area. 
Asking  price  of  $675,000,  with  terms, 
including  phototypesetting  equipment, 
W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  1511  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


QUICK  SALE  (OWNER  "BURNT  OUT”), 
Biweekly,  1200  paid  circulation  in  the 
easternmost  coastal  county  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  Priced  at  equipment's  worth: 
$12,000  or  best  offer  by  May  10.  Will  be 
advertised  locally.  Newspaper,  PO  Box 
118,  Machias,  Maine  04654.  (207) 
255-3118 


SOUTH  DAKOTA;  Shopper,  30,000  cir¬ 
culation,  college  town,  excellent  lease 
on  building  &  equipment,  11%  cash 
flow,  $509,000  gross,  cash  flow  would 
double  if  labor  costs  were  reduced  to 
normal  levels.  Price  $460,000,  terms. 
CALIFORNIA:  Shopper,  140,000  cir¬ 
culation,  good  market,  growth  potential, 
well-established,  management  intact, 
gross  approximately  $2, 0(X),000,  12% 
cash  flow.  Price:  $2,000,000,  terms. 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  John  T.  Cribb, 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644,  (406) 
266-4223. 

SUCCESS  SECRETS  To  Make  Hundreds. 
Even  thousands  of  Dollars  Selling  Ideas 
to  the  National  Enquirer  and  oth^  tabs. 
Written  by  former  Enquirer  editor. 
$4.95,  Box  8752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHOULD  YOU  OWN  a  weekly?  Read 
"How  to  Purchasea  Newspaper  and  Suc¬ 
ceed"  by  editor— publisher— broker  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50  to  Mountain  West  Pub 
Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
81502. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

TWO  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLIES  plus 
printing  concern  in  Montana  energy 
powth  area.  Owner  terms/one  or  all.  Carl 
Kieckmann,  Kober  Real  Estate,  2139 
Broadwater,  Billings,  MT  59102,  (406) 
656-1492. 

ORCULATION  SERVICES 

TURN  AROUND —  SE  weekly  in  excep¬ 
tional  market  near  metro  area  needs 
strong  ad  type  to  get  it  going.  No  weekly 
competition  in  county.  Mking  $30,00u 
down,  negotiable  terms.  Dick  Briggs 
(912)  23^1596  Box  8225,  Savann^, 
Georgia  31412. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality  I 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele-  i 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966-  ! 
5250. 

MAIUNG  SERVICES  | 

WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS! 

25  new^pers  in  Mid-Atlantic  priced 
from  $55K  to  $3  million.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  to  financially  qualified  buyers.  Tell 
all  to- 

EDWIN  O.MEYER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 

Ed.  0  Meyer  (804)  266-1522 

Robin  R.  Lind  (804)  784-3713 

Frank  J.  Thomas  (919)  563-3365 

MAILING  SERVICES  j 

Labeling,  sorting,  bagging  etc.  Sub- 
scription  records  &  billing.  Or  will  trans-  | 
fer  your  ore— made  up  mail  from  air 
freight  to  Post  Office.  Pius  Sales  Promo¬ 
tions,  Sample  Distribution  and  Alterna-  1 
tive  Delivery  Service. 

Contact  Don  Rhodes  or  Phil  Luzzo, 
American  News  Distributing  Co.  (213) 
770—1655  Telex  91034^330. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly 
$385,000,  $100,0(X)  down.  Owner  re¬ 
tiring.  Fournier  Media  Services  Inc.,  PO 
Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708. 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

COLORADO  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 
family  illness  sale;  established,  quality 
publication  in  high^rowth  area,  seller 
may  carry  back.  Box  8755,  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  located  in  Zone 

2  area.  Grossing  $500,000.  Profitable; 
Financial  statement  and  resume  of 
prospective  buyers  required.  Box  8803, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  $1395.  Address  labels, 
subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis- 
tics;  paid/free/total-market/  i 
combinations.  IBM  compatible; 
TRS80III,  4,  4P.  Demo  disk  $50- 
refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Gridley,  CA 
95948.  (916)  846-3661. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

RETIRING? 

We  have  buyers  waiting  to  purchase  your 
profitable  newspapers.  Contact  us,  with¬ 
out  obligation:  James  A.  Martin  Associ¬ 
ates,  Box  798,  Dublin,  OH  43017.  Col¬ 
umbus  office  (614)  889-9747. 

AOmanager 

New  -  for  the  small  weekly: 

Apple  Me,  300  accounts,  $1500 
ADmanager  is  a  newspaper  advertising 
scheduling,  billing,  and  sales  reporting 
software  system  for  microcomputers.  It 
runs  on  Apple,  IBM,  and  CP/M.  Com¬ 
plete  hardware/software  package  avail¬ 
able.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and  report 
package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO  Box 
100,  Forestville,  CA 95436;  (707)  887- 
7141. 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SEMI-MONTHLY  TABLOID  MAGAZINE, 
well-established  on  economically  boom¬ 
ing  coast.  $58,000.  P.O.  Box  364, 
Beaufort,  NC  28516.  (919)  726-2837. 

UYOUT  DESIGN 

Create  page  dummies  and  design  photo 
layouts  electronically  with  Apple  II  series 
and  mouse.  Full  design  edit  and  scale 
functions  with  zoom  photo  sizing.  Custo¬ 
mize  page  format  characteristics.  Print 
layouts  on  printers  with  graphics  op¬ 
tions.  Can  switch  layout/text  display  on 
word  processing  systems  using  standard 
monitors;  layout  as  you  edit  text.  Simi¬ 
larity  to  pagination  displays  make  it  ex¬ 
cellent,  inexpensive  pagination  training/ 
page  design  teaching  tool  for  newspap¬ 
ers  or  schools.  Easy  to  learn.  $150.C)0 
Curt  Leece,  3534  Linger  Lane,  Saginaw, 
Ml  48601  (517)  776-9689,  (5171 777- 
4926 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIEDS 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper 
community  as  your  newspap¬ 
er's  classifieds  are  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 

TSS/80 

Typesetting  Front  End  System 

•  Powerful,  easy  to  use  Text  Editor 

•  Flexible,  user-definable  typesetter 
code  system 

•  Supports  multiple  typesetters 

•  Wire  capture  -  stories  accessible  by 
priority,  category,  key-word 

•  Classified  Advertising 

•  Remote  bureau  sup;^ 

•  TSS/  80  is  available  ror  most  CP/M  and 
MS-DOS  computer  systems 

•  TSS/  80  is  available  on  a  fault-tolerant 
multi-user,  multiprocessor  shared-file 
system  suporting  up  to  50  users  and  8 
typesetters 

•  TSS/  80  Bureau  System 

Electric  Knowledge,  Inc. 

PO  Box  9033 

Charlottesville,  VA  22906-9033 
(804)  971-9741 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-4(X)  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  computer,  printer  and  billing 
software  for  up  to  400  customers.  Call  or 
write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk, 
Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W  5th, 
Shawano  Wl  541^;  (715)  526-6547. 


REMOTE  TERMINALS 
We  have  a  special  communications  soft¬ 
ware  pKkage  for  the  Apple  He  compu¬ 
ter,  which  allows  the  A^le  to  receive 
text  files  from  any  micro  computer  24 
hours  a  day.  The  software  also  recovers  if 
there  is  a  power  failure.  The  software  will 
allow  you  to  transmit  up  to  100  files  to 
any  one  of  ten  different  front — end  tys- 
tems.  The  package  includes:  AUT(}— 
RECEIVER— TRANSMITTER,  RE¬ 
CEIVER,  &  SETUP  programs.  The  Setup 
programs  allows  you  to  have  10  different 
setups.  The  setup  can  have  different 
baud  rates,  data  bits  or  headers.  It  can 
also  send  data  to  a  system  AP  or  UPl 
High-speed  wire  channel.  The  com¬ 
plete  package  sells  for  $695.00. 

SEE  US  AT  THE  ANPA  SHOW 
BOOTH  1049 

Box  8733,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SYSTEM  390 


Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other  micro¬ 
computers.  Demo  disks  available.  Free 
brochures  and  sample  reports.  Pacific 
Sun  CXMTiputer  Systems,  Box  5553,  Mill 
Valley,  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500. 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  system  for  small-to-medium 
size  newspapers.  Includes  advertising 
accounts  receivable  and  billing, 
accounts  payable  and  payroll,  each  fully 
interfaced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey 
system  including  newspaper  accounting 
system,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termin¬ 
als,  printer  and  operator  training  for  only 
$29,982.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  a  DARKROOM 


EQUIPMENT  «■  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  fc  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB,  fixed  low 
%  shrink  or  2  to  25%  computer-aided 
variable  for  quick  and  easy  dimension 
control.  Also  REPAIRING  and  OPTIMIZ¬ 
ING  of  process  camera  lenses.  Herb 
Carlbom  at  CK  Optical,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278.  (213)  372- 
0372 


COMPUTERS 


DISPLAY  AD  TRACKING  AND  IN¬ 
FORMATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM. 
Our  state-of-the-art,  bar-code  oriented 
system,  can  help  you  track  retail  ads, 
identify  production  costs  and  assist  you 
in  the  allocation  of  expenses.  For  more 
information  write;  Irata  Systems,  2562 
E.  Glade,  Mesa,  AZ  852(54. 


FOR  SALE 

New  twin  star  washout  unit  N  APP  system 
for  twin  star  plate  processor.  Never  used. 
For  more  details  calls  Best  Publishing 
Co.,(213)  548-4545. 


1-letterflex  135  system  available  July 
15,  1985.  $10,(500. 

1-letterflex  i35A  system  available  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1985.  $10,000.  Mr.  Ayers 
(812)  332-4401. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler-Hammer,  I,  II,  III  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106's 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  and  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
5  feeder  heads  and  one  main 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


CHESHIRE  for  newspapers.  IDAB  coun¬ 
ter-stacker  202.  Other  equipment.  Bar¬ 
gains.  Curtis  (703)  521-1089. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


Muller  227  inserters,  231  stackers 
Muller  259  counter/stackers 
Muller  288  counter/stacker 
Ferag  HS-80  counter/stackers 
Signode  MLW  2EE  strapper 
IDAB  bottom  wraps 

ONE  Corporation/ Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


•  24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed  pro¬ 
duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  FOR  SALE;  New  manufactured  fold  ! 

first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan  ' 
stuffers.  ' 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY;  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


STEPPER  COLLATOR/QUARTER  folder. 
Six  pockets.  Handles  8  to  50  page  I 
broadsheets  or  equivalent  tab  sizes.  I 
Used  only  5  times.  Brand  new  in  1984. 
Paid  $30,000.  Will  sell  for  $25,000. 
Call  Doug  Smith  (215)  547-4210. 
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AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS;  Buy,  Sell,  Rent 
$150  month  and  up.  Brokerage  10%. 
30  day  warranty.  Weber  (216)  729- 
2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


1-Compuscan  Alpha  Scanner.  PN- 
102175A/SN-K40140,  $1000.  Mr 
Ayers  (812)  332-4401. 


CG  SELECTLINE  PERMAKWIK  RC  PRO¬ 
CESSOR,  NEW,  $2695.; 

RCP  101  with  (JAB,  (Reconditioned), 
$900. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


CG  7200,  GC  with  30  strips,  etc.,  also; 
COMPUWRITER,  GC,  strips,  etc.  Both 
negotiable.  (919)  368-2222. 

ECRM  8400  LASER  AUTO  KON  II  LAS¬ 
ER  GRAPHICS  SYSTEM,  $15,000.; 
NUARC  SST  20X24,  MINT,  $3650.; 
KENRO  241  MARK  II  VERTICAL 
CAMERA  20X24,  $2000. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


EDIT  7770  II  LR,  $10,250.; 
EDIT  2750,  REV  D,  $3250.; 
EDIT  2750  II,  Rev  E,  $4000.; 
MDT  350,  with  Format,  2750. 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


ECRM  Autocon  8400,  four  years  old, 
kept  under  senrice  contract,  excellent 
condition,  many  extras  $19,950.  (804) 
643-0563. 


MCS  ACI,  $3500.; 

CG  SELECTLINE  (Compukwik  I),  NEW 
in  Factory  Carton  $950.; 

SIMPLE)?  STAB.  PROC.,  NEW,  $575. 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  (iommission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


USED  FONTS  FOR  COMPUGRAPHIC; 
COMP  IV,  EDITWRITER,  (Choose  from 
Library  of  over  800  Strips)  $125  add 
$20  per  ITC  Track,  Save  20%  on  1000 
K/B  Layout,  QUANTITY  DISCOUNT,  Call 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480  for  list. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS 

212-675-4380 


6  unit  Cottrell  vanguard  with  folder  pre¬ 
sently  printing  award  winning  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition  available  August 
1985.  (318)  3771866. 


FOR  SALE 

Custom-Bilt's  rotary  quarter-folder  and 
3/knife  trimmer.  Accumeters  gluers  for 
four  webs.  Good  condition.  Can  be  seen 
operating  on  a  Goss  Urbanite  press. 
Available  at  end  of  summer.  Contact; 
Erv  Rough 

Press  Superintendent 
Press-  Enterprise  Inc. 
Bloomsburg,  PA  17815 
(717)  m-2121 
Week  days  9-5 

WANTED  -  UNISETTER  High  Range  W/ 
DEK.  Must  be  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  We  are  also  lookingfor  AKI  PCIlOO 
or  Compugraphic  Autotape  9100  Perfer- 
ators.  Phone  (707)  226—3711  ask  for 
Dave  Church  or  Bill  Stabler. 

Goss  Community  4  units  1978  running 
circumferential  all  units,  S/C  folder. 
IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeline  (Chicago),  iL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  half  deck 
Urbanite  1,000,  9  units 
Urbanite  1,000,  5  units,  3  color 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  22"  cutoff,  7  units 
Urbanite  unit,  3  colors,  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units 
SSC  21  W,  4  High.  Heatset 
SC  Community,  10  units  (2  stacked) 
SC  Community,  9  units  UOP,  1975 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1971 
SC  Communi^,  6  units,  1973 
SC  Communih  units  and  folders 
Suburban  15(J0,  7  units 
HARRIS  1650,  5  units 
845,  12  units  1979 
845,  5  units  1979 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  heatset 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  1973-79 
VI 5D,  8  units  JF25,  1983 
V15C,  6  units  1978 
V15A,  2  units  JF7,  tall  former 
COLOR  KING,  4  units,  KJ6,  1981 
News,  6  units,  KJ6,  1972-79 


See  ONE  at  ANPA,  Booth  3145 
ONE  CORPORATION/Atlanta,  GA 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


GOSS  COSMO 

Add-on  Units 

-  Stacked  position  units 

-  1974  vintage 

-  Can  be  seen  in  operation 
> 

-Released  now 
-With  or  without  RTP’s 
Offered  Exclusively  by; 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp. 

(9 1 3)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1  /  2"  cutoff  end  j 
folder  and  drive.  New  1983.  i 

IPEC  INCORPORATED  | 

97  Marquardt  Drive  I 

Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090  | 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary's 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 

and  accessories 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  6  unit  press 

Harris  845  4  units,  folder 

Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders,  ovens 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 

formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

1  Colorking  unit  1969 
KJ-6  folders  1980 
4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 

WANTED;  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


HARRIS 

845,  4-8  units,  1973,  1979. 

V-22,  4  units,  1970. 

V-15A,  4  units,  1972. 

GOSS 

Community  SSC,  6  units  1,  stacked,  1 
tri¬ 
color  (NEW),  folder 
KING 

Newsking,  6  units,  KJ8  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
465  Blvd.  -  PO  Box  97 
Elmwood  Park,  NJ  07407 
201-796-8442  Telex;  130326 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 

When  you  need  to 
reach  newspaper 
people,  you  can  meet 
all  the  people  you 
want  to  meet — Buy¬ 
ers,  sellers,  employ¬ 
ers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  4,  1985 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
GOSS  COMMUNITY 
Complete  presses  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 
8-V25  press  heatset,  2  pass  tec  hot  air 
dryer  with  chills,  combination 
D.P.JFl  folder,  press  new  1978-79  2 
butler  splicers. 

8-V25  1973-79  JFI  2:1  folder,  2  but¬ 
lers,  2  manual  roll  stands. 
ACCESSORIES 

VI 5A  upper  former,  1977  complete,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition 
2-Martin  splicers  1200  FPM 
Custom-built  rotary  trimmer 
Ribbon  deck-1  Webb-3-ribbon 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and  acces¬ 
sories. 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  for  installation  prices. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


OFFERING  EXCLUSIVELY 
Web  Equipment 

4  Wood  2-arm  auto  splicers 
2  Gregg  imprinters,  Martin  infeeds 
Counter  stacker,  count-o-veyors 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

2  Unit  News  King  with  KJ  4  or  KJ  6  folder 
4  Unit  News  King,  KJ6  folder  and  bal¬ 
loon  former 

8  Llnit/2  folder  Daily  King  II  1979 

3  Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder,  Mfg.  1971 

4  Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder-exceptional 
presss 

4  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard 

5  unit  Community  sC,  Mfg.  1971 

9  Unit/2  folder  Communi^  SC 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  with  2:1  folder 

A  Full  Line  of  Folders:  King  Press;  Goss 
Urbanite,  Suburban,  Community 

For  Additional  Equipment  Contact  our 
Sales  Team 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

Lenexa,  KS  (913)  492-9050 
An  Inland  Industries  Company 


8  UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE 
ON  RTP's 

Page  Folder 

7  Mono  Units 

1  Tri-Color  Unit 

8  Three-Arm  RTP’s 

Available  Last  Quarter  1985 
Currently  in  Operation 
and  can  be  seen  running 
Offered  Exclusively  by: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

Lenexa,  KS 
(913)  492-9050 


GOSS  U.O.P.  3-color  Community  unit 
New,  never  installed.  Available  now 
ONE  CORP/Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


3  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  can  be  seen  running 
upon  request.  Urbanite,  floor,  and  stack¬ 
ed  units,  (immunity  units  with  running 
circumferential.  Community  folders  with 
high  drive,  six  web  capacity. 

PEMCO  INC 

SAN  DIEGO  OFFICE  (619)  421-6962 
TUCSON  OFFICE  (602)  574-0031 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

6  units  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder 
Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  VV’. 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  Vt  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  ballons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  ypu  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machine^  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHE>.^r  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  Cl  SUPPLIES 


Harris  6  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

Harris  4  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

104  Count-O-Veyors  completely  rebuilt 
Harris  V-15-A  add  on  units 
6-position  stacked  roll  stand  with  rewin¬ 
der  and  self  contained  hoist  for  Harris 
V-15-A  press 

Harris  V-15-A  parts  in  stock 
Paper  dollies  for  Goss  presses 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 


6  unit  (kiss  Mark  1,  22  Vi  cutoff 
1  -  Color  half-deck 
1  -  Double  folder  (skip  slitter) 

6  -  Goss  reeis 

Avaiiable  now  in  warehouse 
1  -  (kiss  double  3:2  folder,  23  9/16 
cutoff 

1  -  Goss  double  2:1  folder,  22  V4  cutoff 
Goss  angle  bars  -  ABO  &  A82 
Goss  double  portable  ink  fountains 
4-  Goss  digital  reels 

4  -  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
8  -  unit  Hoe  Ojiormatic 

1  -  Doubie  3:2  folder  22  V4  cutoff 

5  -  Color  cylinders 
1  -  Color  halfdeck 

8  -  Fully  automatic  reels 
GE  motor  &  drive  -  3  years  old 
Tension  plate  lockup 
Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 


(913)  492-9050 


EQUIPMENT  li  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corf) 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


aRCULATION 


WE  MANUFACTURE  street  corner  news¬ 
paper  stands  for  vendors  in  Midwest 
area.  4ft.  x  6ft.  steel  stands  with  service 
window  sliding  entry  door  $595.00 
F.O.B.  BARKER  METALCRAFT,  1701 
W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  IL  60657.  (312) 
248-1115. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


I  CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
I  AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
I  07205. 


COMMUNITY  A  VAILABLE  SEPT.  1,  ’85 
I  UNITS  OR  COMPLETE  PACKAGE 

1977  Model,  reconditioned  in  1983 
(1)  3  color,  Universal  Unit  Seriai  No.  365-5 


1981  Modei,  Purchased  New 
(1)  Stock  Unit  with  Running  Circ. 
(3)  Fioor  Units  with  Running  Circ. 


(3)  Fioor  Units  without  Circ. 


Seriai  No.  100-15-2 
Serial  No.  99-11848 
Serial  No.  99-11850 
Serial  No.  99-11853 
Serial  No.  99-11849 
Serial  No.  99-11851 
Serial  No.  99-11852 


YOUR  SURPLUS  SINGLE  WIDTH  WEB  *  - 

OFFSET,  any  make,  any  condition. 

Needed  for  export.  Top  prices  paid.  Webster  City,  lA 
(619)  421-6962.  . .  ■ 
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(1)  SC  Folder,  60  HP  Motor,  Control¬ 
ler  Serial  No.  SC  1223 

MISC.  PARTS,  ROLL  SHAFTS,  ROLLERS, 

DOLLIES,  BLANKETS,  ETC. 

(2)  Baldwin  Recircuiation  Systems  Serial  No.  620-498 

Serial  No.  620-505 

All  Units  Have  Received  Regular  Weekly  Care  &  Maint. 

CLEAN  ENOUGH  TO  EAT  OFF! 

This  press  has  come  available  due  to  an  up-grade  of 
press  requirements.  About  30  million  impressions  have 
been  ran  on  this  Goss  Press. 

WE  WILL  ACCEPT  CASH  OFFERS  ONLY 
AND  THE  BEST  OFFER  BEFORE 
AUGUST  I8t,  1985  GETS  THIS  BEAUTY. 
CONTACT:  TOM  PEED 
,  PEED  PUBLISHING,  INC. 


I  GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
I  folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
I  387-0097. 

IDAB  440  or  Hall  Monitor  counter  stack- 
I  er.  Must  be  in  good  operating  condition, 
j  Reply  to  Box  8514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  MS  or  HH  hopper  for  Sheridan  inserter. 

I  Reply  to  Box  8490,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  WANTED  Electrons  hot  metal  typeset- 
I  ting  machines-straight  matter.  Georae 
K.T609)  482-2300,  (609)  346-3228. 

E&P  Classified 
Advertising 
11  W.  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY 
10011. 


JOIN 

OUR 

CONTRACT 


.  .  .Those  individuals,  compan¬ 
ies.  syndicates  that  know  the  value 
of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Whether  it’s  12,  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within 
our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly 
billing  and  the  best  exposure  in  the 
field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 


EAP  CLASSIFIEDS 

RatM  on  WoqMoot 


515-832-3844 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ ^Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden. 

Pleaea  Indicate  exact  claeelficatlon  In  which  ad  la  to  appear. 
MaH  to:  Editor  &  Publisher.  11  West  19th  Street.  New  York  NY  10011. 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classi¬ 
fied  ad  copy: 

•  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  ads:  for  instance,  help  wanted-sales;  equip¬ 
ment  &  supplies-phototypesetting.  Heip  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad 
to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  re¬ 
quired. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad 
should  run.  See  our  1 985  rate  chart  on  page  for  rates 
and  deadline. 

Remember  —  in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 


E&P  Classified  Department 


ITS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder.  However, 
if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  newspapers,  groups  or  com¬ 
panies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply  and  note 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your 
reply. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


line  ADS 

1  week  ~S4  95  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4.45  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  $3.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $3  00  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1 ,  1 985 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  — $3  30  per  line 

issue  2  weeks— $2  75  per  line,  per  issue 

issue  3  weeks— $2  40  per  line,  per  issue 

issue  4  weeks— $2  20  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $5.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP 

WANTED  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM -Assistant/ Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  teach  undergraduate  journal¬ 
ism  courses  in  reporting,  feature  writing 
and/or  journalism  history.  Ph.D  and  five 
years  professional  experience  or  MA  with 
substantial  professional  experience. 
Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Submit  applica¬ 
tion  letter,  curriculum  vitae,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  including 
undergraduate  and  graduate  transcripts 
by  June  15, 1985,  to  Office  of  Academic 
Affairs,  Journalism  Search,  Western 
Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  KY 
42101.  An  affirmative  action,  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


JOURNALISM/COMMUNICATIONS 
growing  communication  arts  department 
at  liberal  arts  college  seeks  to  fill  tenure 
track  position  beginning  August  1985. 
To  teach  reporting,  editing-layout,  com¬ 
munication  law  and  related  areas.  Su¬ 
pervise  student  publications.  Profes¬ 
sional  experience  expected.  Ph.D.  pre¬ 
ferred,  MA  required,  knowledge  of  elec¬ 
tronic  media  and  college  level  teaching 
encouraged.  Rank  and  salary  dependent 
on  qualifications.  Submit  resume  and 
references  by  June  1,  1985  to:  Kent 
Mun’ay,  Chairman,  Communication  Arts 
Department,  Park  Cllege,  Parkville,  MO 
64152. 

AA/EOE/M/F 


JORNALISM  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR, 
tenure-track  appointment.  To  teach  in¬ 
troductory  journalism/mass  communica¬ 
tions  courses,  plus  such  upper-level 
courses  as  feature  writing,  news  editing, 
etc.  Required:  Master's  in  journalism, 
successful  full-time  college-level 
teaching  experience,  substantial  print 
bacl^ound.  Start  August  19.  Letter  of 
application,  vita,  and  three  letters  of  re¬ 
ference  must  reach  Dr.  James  Nicholl, 
Head,  Department  of  English,  Western 
Carolina  University,  Cullowhee,  NC 
28723,  by  May  17.  WCU  is  an  AA/EOE 
employer. 


JOURNALISM/COMMUNICATIONS: 
Growing  communication  arts  depart¬ 
ment  at  Liberal  Arts  college  seeks  to  fill 
tenure  track  position  beginning  August 
1985.  To  teach  reporting,  editing- 
layout,  communication  law  and  related 
areas.  Supervise  student  publications. 
Professional  experience  expected,  PhD 
preferred,  M.A.  required,  knowledge  of 
electronic  media  and  college  level 
teaching  encouraged.  Rank  and  salary 
dependent  on  qualifications.  Submit  re¬ 
sume  and  references  by  June  1 , 1985  to 
Kent  Murray,  Chairman,  Communica¬ 
tion  Arts  Department,  Park  College, 
Parkville,  MO  64152.  Females  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply.  AA/EOE/ 
M/F. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAGAZINE  JOURNALISM.  Senior  pro¬ 
fessor  to  assume  leadership  in  fall  1985 
of  small  but  growing  two-year-old  maga¬ 
zine  production  ^uence  in  the  only 
accredited  journalism  program  in  U.S.  at 
an  historically  black  university.  MA/MS 
required,  doctorate  preferred,  profes¬ 
sional  experience  required.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  prior  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  and  be  able  to  teach  full  range 
of  magazine  courses,  help  with  sequ¬ 
ence  promotion  and  recruiting.  Tenure 
track  position.  Minimum  $32,000  for 
nine-month  contract.  Rank  and  max¬ 
imum  negotiable  depending  on  qual¬ 
ifications,  potential  experience,  ^nd 
letter  and  resume  to  Dr.  James  E.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Director,  Division  of  Journalism, 
Florida  A&M  University,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32307  before  May  20, 1985.  FAMU  is  a 
e^ual  opportunity/equal  access  institu¬ 
tion. 

METROPOLITAN  STATE  COLLEGE,  De- 
nver,  seeks  journalist  with  5  years  daily 
newspaper  work  (circulation  of  at  least 
50,000)-at  least  3  in  newsgathering 
and  newswriting,  and  some  feature  writ- 
ing-to  teach  reporting,  writing,  editing 
courses  starting  September  3,  1985. 
Must  have  master’s  degree.  Preference 
to  college-level  teaching  experience. 
Submit  letter  of  application;  resume 
addressing  qualifications;  6  letters  of  re¬ 
commendation  (directly  to  college),  at 
least  2  from  persons  overseeing  appli¬ 
cant's  work  as  reporter/newswriter,  at 
least  1  from  person  attesting  to  appli¬ 
cant's  ability  or  promise  as  college-level 
teacher.  Materials  must  be  submitted  by 
June  15.  For  complete  criteria  and  to 
submit  materials:  h’ofessor  Greg  Pear¬ 
son,  Journalism,  Box  32,  Metropolitan 
State  College,  Denver,  CO  8O204.  An 
Equal  Oppc^unity  Employer. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  gradu- 
ate  teaching  assistants,  beginning  Fall 
1985.  Teach  photojournalism,  reppr- 
ting;  work  on  M.A.  in  journalism.  Desire 
person  with  professional  media  experi¬ 
ence.  Contact  Howard  Bossen,  School  of 
Journalism,  305  Communications  Arts 
Building,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824.  Michigan 
State  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  institution. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ARCHITECT 

Conceptual  industrial  architect  with 
newspaper  and  printing  industry  experi¬ 
ence.  Requires  conceptual  illustrative 
skills  of  printing  systems  and  facilities. 
Will  specialize  in  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  industries.  Skills  are  primary  consid¬ 
eration.  Experience  a  plus. 

Reply  in  writing  to: 

Thomas  B.  Sweeney  Sr.  V.P. 

The  Austin  Company 

3650  Mayfield  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44121 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  Zone  5, 
30,000  daily  and  Sunday.  Responsible 
for  accounting,  credit  and  cost  control. 
Some  corporate  responsibility  for  profit 
sharing  and  other  employee  benefits  for 
four  broadcast  facilities  and  one  other 
newspaper.  Key  position  in  a  growing 
family-owned  company.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Box  8739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES.  The  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader  is  looking  for  an 
energetic,  sensitive  and  dependaole  per¬ 
son  to  develop,  implement  and  coordin¬ 
ate  policies  and  programs  encompassing 
the  per^nel  function.  Additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  include  management 
of  the  phone  system  and  copiers  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  cost-effective  system. 
Requirements  include  3-5  years  person¬ 
nel  experience  or  training,  above- 
average  communication,  management 
and  organizational  skills  and  problem¬ 
solving  abilities.  College  education  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  re¬ 
sume  to  General  Manager,  Lewis  Owens,  I 
Lexington  Herald-Leader,  Main  &  Mid- 1 
land,  Lexington,  KY  40507. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER  M/ 
F.  I 

SENIOR  MANAGEMENT  POSITION  I 
being  established  for  fast  growing  cir-  I 
culation  newspaper  of  60,000  daily  and 
75,000  Sunday.  Production/ 
mechanical  background  a  must.  We  are 
installing  "State  of  the  Art”  equipment 
and  utilizing  a  strong  marketing  plan  for 
the  companies  future.  Candidate  must 
be  aggressive,  flexible,  open  to  new 
ideas  and  oriented  toward  people  and 
results.  We  are  located  in  Zone  6  and 
offer  excellent  fringe  benefits  along  with  i 
competitive  salary.  Send  resume,  in  con-  , 
fidenceto  Box  8777,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

_ i 

BUREAU  CHEIF/AD  MANAGER  for  two-  i 
office  single  paper  Zone  6  weekly,  18th  ! 
largest  paid  circulation  in  state  with  470  I 
weeklies.  Supervise  ad  sales,  ideas. 
Contribute  to  editorial.  Salan  plus  per¬ 
centage  of  approximately  3CX}M  gross. 
Growth  potential  exceeds  800M.  Bonus,  I 
insurance.  Report  to  Publisher.  Write  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Box  8806.  ! 

_  I 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  weekly  agri-  | 
cultural  publication  located  in  the 
Southwest.  Must  have  experience  in  | 
advertising  and  sales  management.  Exp-  i 
osure  to  agricultural  lifestyle  desirable.  I 
Salary  plus  liberal  commission.  Send  \ 
resme  to  Box  8753,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


SALES  ORIENTED  General  Manager  for 
four  weekly  newspapers  in  California 
Group.  Candidates  may  presently  be 
Managers  or  experienced  Ad  Directors 
wanting  to  handle  a  bigger  job.  Success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  have  respect  for  quality 
papers,  good  news  coverage  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  community  activities.  Durable 
small  town  lifestyle.  Good  benefit  prog¬ 
ram.  Reply  with  resume  and  salaiy  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  8780,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MOVE  TO  FLA.  AS 
RNE  MAG  PUBLISHER 

Only  quality  shelter  book  in  nations 
#1  growth  market.  Owner  will  stay 
to  help  for  awhile.  Confidential  in¬ 
quiries  to:  PUBLISHER,  HOME  & 
CONDO,  10880  Metro  Pkwy.,  Fort 
Myers,  Florida  33912. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  who 
can  move  up.  Travel  nation  25%  of  time 
calling  on  advertising  agencies,  truck 
manufacturers  and  truck  equipment 
maufacturers.  Must  know  or  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  trucking  industry,  write  good 
sales  letters,  prepare  advertising 
brochures  and  house  ads.  Salary, 
bonuses,  hospitalization,  profit  sharing. 
Mail  resume  to  Tunnell  Publications, 
P.O.  Box  66010,  Houston.  TX  77266. 
Phone  Charles  or  Wanda  Tunnell,  (713) 
523—8124. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry's  Marketplace 
(212)  675-4380 


SUBSTANTIAL  WEEKLY  in  Zone  2  has 
meaningful  opportunity  for  advertising 
manager  with  assistant  general  manager 
potential.  Marketing  and  sales  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Profit  sharing  plus  all 
benefits.  Write  for  particulars  to:  Jules 
Jacobsen,  Publisher,  The  Suburbanite 
Newspapers,  50  Piermont  Road,  Cress- 
kill,  NJ  07626. 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 

If  you  are  highly  motivated, 
have  a  proven  track  record  of 
not  less  than  4-5  years  in  a 
senior  management  position 
and  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
sales  and  marketing  we  want 
to  talk  with  you. 

We  are  a  200,000  direct  mail 
circulated  weekly  Shopper  in 
the  Southwest  who  has  recent¬ 
ly  lost  our  General  Manager 
due  to  promotion. 

Contact:  Hal  Polak 
Harte-Hanks  Direct 
Marketing 

591  West  Hamilton  Avenue 
Campbell,  CA  95008 
EOE/M/F/H 


I  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  ex¬ 
perienced  person  will  handle  accounts, 

I  develop  new  business,  direct  and  super- 
I  vise  staff  of  weekly  paper.  Good  oppor- 
I  (unity  for  advancement.  Wealthy  sub- 
:  urban  community  near  large  Zone  2 
i  cities.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
i  requirements  to  Box  8800,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 

I  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
I  Mid-size  daily  in  highly  competitive  area 
I  in  Northeast  seeks  an  aggressive,  ethu- 
1  siastic  person  to  head  our  talented  staff. 

{  If  you  have  a  proven  track  record  in  sales 
and  sales  management,  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
I  Box  8801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  _ 

I  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  proven  newspap¬ 
er  salesperson  who  wants  to  move  into 
management  at  a  45,000  Sunday  in 
competitive  Zone  2  market.  Plenty  of 
room  for  advancement  in  company 
which  also  publishes  dailies,  weeklies 
and  TMC  products.  Applicants  must 
have  a  strong  sensitivity  to  customer 
needs,  a  positive  attitude  and  the  ability 
to  lead  by  example.  Excellent  salary  plus 
commission  and  bonus.  Exceptional  be¬ 
nefit  package.  Box  8796,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Progressive  daily  is  seekinga  profession- 
i  al  experienced  and  working  in  a  highly 
:  competitive  market.  Individual  must 
show  a  history  of  effectively  and  produc¬ 
tively  managing  the  daily  operation  of  a 
I  newspaper  advertising  department.  De¬ 
gree  in  Advertising/Sales  Management/ 
Business  Administration.  Strong  person¬ 
al  sales  experience.  Salary  depends  on 
experience.  Full  benefits  pack^.  Sub¬ 
mit  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Colorado 
Springs  Sun,  J.  Bums,  PO  Box  130,  Col¬ 
orado  Spring,  CO  80901.  All  resumes 
will  be  considered  in  confidence. 

EOE  M/F/H. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


EX-CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Turned  publisher 

Is  seeking  amressive  Classified  Sales 
people  and  or  Managers  for  key  sales  and 
sales  management  positions  within  our 
growing  sales  organization.  Our  publica¬ 
tions  are  in  Zone  5  and  located  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  If 
this  is  an  area  of  the  country  that  appeals 
to  you,  please  respond  to  Box  8787,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  Our  responses  will  be 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 


READY  FOR  MANAGEMENT?  Century- 
old  bi— weekly  in  growing  Zone  8  market 
offers  you  a  chance  to  put  your  selling 
ideas  to  work  as  ad  manager,  reporting  to 
publisher.  Salary,  incentive,  fringes- 
and  opportunity.  Resume  to  Box  8/62, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-needed  for 
8,000-6  day,  with  TMC  product.  Serving 
northwestern  Ohio  city  of  10,000  coun^ 
of  32,000.  Experience  necessary  in 
advertising  with  marketing.  Will  head 
sales  staff  of  4  and  must  be  able  to 
breathe  "new  life"  into  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  ^lary  with  commission  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  8789,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Needed  to  manage  display  advertising 
staff  on  23,000  award-winning  PM 
daily  in  model  community  45  miles 
south  of  Indianapolis.  New  position. 
Minimum  3  years  display  sales  and  man- 
agernent  experience  with  knowled^  of 
classified  and  national.  Major  retail  ac¬ 
count  experience,  strong  presentation 
and  training  skills  desired.  Excellent 
benefits.  S^  resume  to  David  Shaft, 
Advertising  Director,  The  Republic,  333 
Second  Street,  Columbus,  IN  47201. 


SHOPPER  CAREERS 


General  Manager 

Zone  6  60K 

Director  of  Sales 

Zones  4,  6,  9  50K 

Sales  Managers 

Zones  2-9o  40K 

Sales  Reps 

Zones  1-9  open 

Production  Positions 

Zones  2,  4,  9  open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send  re¬ 
sume  tO: 

MULTIMEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


NOTICE 

No  Other  person  or  search  firm  is  con¬ 
nected,  in  any  way,  to  Multi-Media.  De¬ 
nnis  Fearing  is  the  ONLY  recruiter  in  the 
U.S.  who  has  over  5  years  experience 
specializing  in  shopper  placement.  Do 
not  be  mislead  by  anyone  misrepresent¬ 
ing  his  background  as  Dennis'.  Insure 
confidentiality.  Always  ask  for  company 
references  at  the  v.p.  level  or  higher. 


NEWSPAPER  JOBS 


FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


retail  SALES  PERSON.  Must  be 
auressive  and  want  to  make  money. 
iTOOO  circulation,  6  days,  family- 
owned.  Good  benefits  and  commission 
plan,  nice  location.  Eastern  Zone  5. 
Mnd  reply  to  Box  8772,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  SALESMAN  lead  crew  of  four  deep 
South  shopper.  Base,  override.  Earn  40 
or  GO;  60  expected.  Box  8785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 
Immediate  opening  available  for  a  tech 
who  will  be  responsible  for  a  variety  of 
hardware  maintenance  functions  associ¬ 
ated  with  newspaper  computer  systems, 
typesetters  and  related  equipment. 
Knowledge  of  ITEK  1020  and/or  Linot- 
ron  202  a  plus.  Requires  3  plus  years 
experience  component  level  trouble¬ 
shooting,  good  record  keeping  and  com¬ 
munication  skills  a  must.  Salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
compensation  plan  and  growth  opportu¬ 
nities.  Send  resume  detailing  experi¬ 
ence,  qualifications  and  salary  history  to 
Box  8811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
Tampa  based  software  development  firm 
needs  individual  with  minimum  three 
years  COBOL  experience.  Circulation  or 
advertising  system  experience  helpful. 
IBM,  VAX  or  HP  a  plus.  Send  resume  to 
M.  Rubino,  Collier-Jackson,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  25546,  Tampa,  FL  33622. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


FAST-GROWING  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  newspaper  seeking  illustrator- 
graphic  artist  with  extensive  full<olor 
experience.  Versatility  a  plus.  Florida 
paper  with  a  100,00(5  circulation  look¬ 
ing  for  the  best.  Send  tearsheets.  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirement  to: 

Lew  Agrell,  Chief  Artist 
Sarasota  Herald  Tribune 
PO  Drawer  1719,  Sarasota,  FL  33578 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


THE  TIMES-NEWS,  a  22,000  7-day 
morning  daily  in  southern  Idaho,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  advertisingand  editorial  artist. 
Advertising  responsibilities  include  pro¬ 
ducing  advertising  specs  and  advertising 
art,  special  section  covers,  promotion 
graphics  and  various  house  ads,  wires 
and  brochures.  Editorial  responsibilities 
include  graphs,  charts,  maps  and  infor- 
mationaT  graphics  for  color  conscious 
news  product,  plus  ability  to  produce 
various  drawings  under  deadline,  such 
as  courtroom  knowledge,  typography, 
newspaper  design  and  production  pro¬ 
cess.  Creative  working  environment.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  have  college  degree  and 
training  in  graphic  arts  or  related  field 
and  advertising  agency  or  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume,  references, 
tearsheets  to  StMhen  Hartgen,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Times-News,  Box  548, 
Twin  Falls,  ID  83301. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
10,000  circulation  Sunbelt  daily  with 
TMC  shopper.  Looking  for  competent 
self-starter  who  prefers  life  in  a  pleasant 
town  of  28,000,  good  hunting,  good 
fishing.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  MPA,  2720  N.  State  St.,  Jack- 
son,  MS  39216. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
immediate  opening.  We  are  seeking  ap¬ 
plicants  with  3  to  5  years  experience  as 
district  manager  or  zone  manager  with 
good  communications  skills  and  the 
ability  tohire,  train  and  manage  a  quality 
district  managers  staff.  We  are  a  27,000 
daily  PM  ana  30,000  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion  located  on  the  shores  of  Like  Erie  in 
northern  Ohio's  vacation  land  area.  Send 
resume  stating  salary  requirements  to: 
Lee  Carter,  Sandusky  Register,  314  W. 
Market  St.,  Sandusky  OH  44870.  (No 
phone  calls  please). 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Opening  due  to  retirement.  32,(X)0  D  & 
S  newspaper.  Must  have  strong  com¬ 
munication  skills  and  leadership  abili¬ 
ties,  proficient  in  planning  and  im¬ 
plementing  promotions,  marketing, 
TMC,  and  computer  experience.  Mini¬ 
mum  ten  years  of  experience.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Start  July  1.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to:  General  Mana- 

fer.  The  Daily  Journal,  8  Dearborn 
quare,  Kankakee,  IL  609(31. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Northern  Virginia  12,000  circulation,  6 
day  daily  looking  for  a  strong  leader  who 
can  take  advantage  of  our  explosive 
growth  situation.  If  you  are  a  good  moti¬ 
vator  this  career  opportunity  will  enable 
you  to  establish  an  excellent  track  re¬ 
cord.  Job  requires  full  charge  of  circuala- 
tion  for  daily  and  TMC.  Direct  3  District 
Managers,  mailroom  and  carrier  force. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Wen¬ 
dell  Harbert,  Manassas  Journal  Messen¬ 
ger,  Box  431,  Manassas,  VA  22110. 


SALES  SUPERVISORS 
The  fast-growing  newspaper  solicitation 
company  responsible  for  selling  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  &  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  current¬ 
ly  seeking  Sales  Managers  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  Bay  Area. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  self¬ 
starters,  highly  motivated,  have  good 
communications  skills,  and  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  with  teenagers.  You'll  need  your  own 
van  and  a  good  driving  record. 

Your  earnings  and  promotions  prospects 
are  fabulous-$700  per  week  guaranteed 
draw  against  commission  after  our  ex¬ 
tensive  2-week  training  program!  Call: 
(415)  927-1510  or  write  Null  Enter¬ 
prises,  8  Tamalpais  Drive,  PO  Box  981, 
Corte  Madera,  CA  94925. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
100,000  plus  daily  in  a  competitive 
Southwestern  market  seeks  a  qualified 
individual  to  spearhead  its  growing  sing¬ 
le  copy  sales  and  marketing  efforts.  The 
person  we  select  will  be  an  imaginative, 
creative,  results  oriented  manager  with 
the  ability  to  significantly  impact  our 
numbers  in  one  of  the  country's  most 
challenging  markets.  The  position  re¬ 
quires  a  strong  background  in  marketing 
and/or  sales.  Single  copy  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  a  must.  This  is  the  ideal 
position  for  someone  with  advancement 
potential,  who  can  get  the  bottom  line 
results.  Salary  to  22K.  Send  cover  letter,  ! 
resume  and  work  history  to  Box  8813,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


YELLOWSTONE  NEWSPAPERS,  a  fami¬ 
ly-owned  group  of  three  papers  in  Monta¬ 
na,  seeking  an  experienced  circulator  to 
manage  circulation  department  at  5  day 
daily  in  Livingston,  MT  and  oversee  cir¬ 
culation  activities  at  papers  in  Miles  City 
and  Glendive,  MT.  Data  processing, 
postal,  TMC  experience  important. 
Sales,  promotion  experience  helpful. 
Send  resume  immediately  to:  John  Sulli¬ 
van,  Editor-Publisher,  the  Livingston 
Enterprise,  PO  Box  665,  Livingston,  MT 
59047. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  with  strong 
layout,  editing  and  grammar  skills  In¬ 
terested  in  guiding  young  staff  at  grow¬ 
ing  23,000  circulation.  Knight-Ridder 
paper  in  central  Pennsylvania  college 
town.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Personnel 
Director,  Centre  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  89, 
State  College,  PA  16804. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 


The  Seattle  Times  is  looking  for  an  arts 
and  entertainment  editor  to  supervise  an 
experienced  staff  of  critics/reporters  in 
aggressive  coverage  of  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  liveliest  most  sophisticated  arts 
scenes. 

Responsibilities  include  producing  daily 
A&t  pages,  a  Friday  entertainment 
guide  and  a  Sunday  A&E  section,  books 
page  and  TV  magazine. 

Candidates  must  nave  previous  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  good  news  sense,  in¬ 
terest  and  some  background  in  enter¬ 
tainment  coverge,  strong  editing  and 
organizational  skill,  and  the  ability  to 
work  cooperatively  with  the  paper's  de¬ 
sign,  photo  and  news  features  staff. 
We're  seeking  an  editor  with  vision, 
creativity  and  a  populist  approach  to 
A&E  coverage. 

Competitive  salary  and  good  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  your  philosophy  of 
A&E  coverage,  management  philosophy, 
work  samples  and  10  story  ideas  to  R.c. 
Follett,  Personnel  Dept.,  The  Seattle 
Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111, 
by  May  17. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
The  Times-News,  a  22,000  7-day  morn¬ 
ing  daily  serving  8  Southern  Idaho  coun¬ 
ties,  is  looking  for  an  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  its  universal  desk.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred  in  wire  news  selection,  headline 
writing  and  familiarity  with  computer,  as 
well  as  in  graphics  and  page  design. 
Send  resume,  tearsheets  and  clips,  re¬ 
ferences  and  college  transcript  to: 
Stephen  Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Times-News,  Box  548,  Twinfalls,  Idaho 
83303. 


A  MANAGING  EDITOR  with  a  generous 
impulse  to  teach  eager  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors.  Must  be  hands-on  newsroom  mana¬ 
ger.  The  Ashtabula  Star-Beacon,  in 
northeast  Ohio.  Call  Dell  Marbrook, 
(216)  354-4333. 


NEWS  EDITOR:  Number2spoton  6-day 
daily.  Experience  a  must.  VDT  front-end 
system  and  high-speed  AP.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  expectations  to  Bill 
Blocher,  Editor,  Williston  Daily  Herald, 
PO  Box  1447,  Williston,  ND  58801. 
N.D.,  S.D.,  Mont.,  Minn.,  applicants 
only. 


JOB  BANK  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  an  arts  and  entertainment  editor  at  a 
West  Coast  metropolitan  daily.  And  a 
T.  V.  critic  for  an  East  Coast  metropol  itan 
daily.  We  are  also  seekingan  information 
graphic  artist  based  in  New  York  City.  For 
more  information  about  these  jobs  and 
other  opportunities  in  journalism  write 
to:  JOB  BANK,  1909Cinnaminson  Ave., 
Cinnaminson  NJ  08077  or  call  Director 
Debra  Bissinger  at  (609)  786-1910. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  leading  Mid¬ 
west  business  weekly.  Oversee  story  de¬ 
velopment,  content  editing,  planning 
and  production.  5  years  journalism,  in¬ 
cluding  3  years  business  experience,  re¬ 
quired;  management  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Part  of  a  growing  chain  of  trend¬ 
setting  city  business  papers.  Salary  in 
the  30'sdependingon  experience.  Clips 
and  references  to:  Brian  Tucker.  Editor. 
Crain's  Cleveland  Business,  140  Public 
Square,  Cleveland,  OH  44114. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ATTENTION  1985  GRADS 
Do  you  consider  yourself  one  of  the  best 
writer/reporters  entering  the  job  market 
this  year?  If  this  fast-growing  New  Eng¬ 
land  newsweekly  agrees,  you  can  begin 
working  here  in  June.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Managing  Editor,  Worcester 
Magazine,  PO  Box  1000,  Worcester,  MA 
01614. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
The  Rochester,  Minnesota  Post-Bulletin 
is  seeking  a  business  writer.  Must  have 
business  education  background,  strong 
interest  in  the  subject  and  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Excellent  wage  and 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  to; 
Robert  Retzlaff,^anaging  Editor,  Post- 
Bulletin,  PO  Box  61 18,  Rochester,  Min¬ 
nesota  55904. 

COPYDESK  EDITOR 
A  metropplitan  New  England  a.m.  seeks 
applications  from  copydesk  editors. 
Strengths  should  include  grammar, 
spelling,  bright  headline  writing  and  sys¬ 
tems  use.  This  is  a  position  on  a  carefully 
edited  newspaper.  Precision  and  excell¬ 
ence  are  valued  and  recognized.  The  sal¬ 
ary  will  be  between  $22,500  and 
$29,000  to  start,  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  qualifications.  We  offer  a  full 
range  of  benefits.  We  are  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Please  send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  supporting  material  to 
Box  8775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COASTAL  ZONE  4  daily  seeks  nightside 
copy  editor.  Duties  include  copy  editing, 
page  layout.  37.5  hour  week.  Prefer  at 
least  1  year  experience.  Box  8788,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CATCH  US  on  the  way  up!  Regional  Daily 
on  Florida  Coast  needs  idea  man,  staff 
builder  to  run  city  desk.  If  you  have  5 
years  newspaper  experience,  have  su¬ 
pervised  reporters  for  at  least  3  years  and 
want  to  join  fast-growing  New  York  Times 
group  newspaper,  please  write;  William 
F.  Mcliwain,  Executive  Editor,  Sarasota 
Herald  Tribune,  PO  Drawer  1719,  Sara¬ 
sota,  FL  33578. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CARRIBEAN  WORK-VACATION.  Coach 
staff  of  Santo  Domingo  weekly,  edit, 
write.  Resume;  500  Riverside  Dr.  444, 
New  York,  NY  10027. 

DIGGER 

Knight-Ridder  AMer  seeks  tenacious  re¬ 
porter  to  tackle  short  and  long  term  in¬ 
vestigative  projects  and  in-depth  analy¬ 
tical  pieces.  Ours  is  a  ambitious,  growing 
paper  with  a  65  county,  110,000  cir¬ 
culation.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
with  at  least  3  years  experience  and 
proven  abi  I  ity  to  ferret  out  information  by 
cultivating  sources  and  perusing  docu¬ 
ments.  Send  resume  and  clips  of  your 
best  project  stories  to  Tom  Caudill,  State 
Editor,  Herald-Leader,  Main  &  Midland, 
Lexington  KY  40507. 

EDITOR  WANTED  by  South  Central  Flor- 
ida  weekly.  Skills  in  news  gathering, 
writing,  photo,  darkroom  and  layout. 
Minimum  two  years  experience  desired. 
Apply  to  Managing  Editor,  INI/Florida, 
3109  Old  SR  8,  Lake  Placid,  FL  33852. 

EDITOR  for  fast  growing,  award-winning 
Zone  8  weekly,  very  strong  news,  edit¬ 
ing,  staff  management  and  people  skills. 
Will  serve  an  attractive  resort  flash  re¬ 
creation  based  community  near  major 
metropolitan  area.  Upscale  population, 
solid  advertising  base.  Opportunity  to 
implement  forward-thinking  ideas.  New 
facilities.  Send  resume,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to;  Box  8698, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Position  available 
June  1. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR-REPORTER 
Community  award-winning  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  5  needs  an  experienced 
aggressive  editor  to  manage  staff  of  3. 
Applicant  should  be  community 
oriented,  strong  on  local  news  features 
and  photography  with  the  ability  to  man¬ 
age  and  direct  all  aspects  of  the  news¬ 
room.  Send  resume,  samples  of  writing, 
photography  and  references  to  Box 
8792,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDIT  YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER 
We  are  looking  for  a  person  who  is  an 
energetic  journalist.  You  know  how  a 
story  should  be  written,  how  to  shoot  and 
crop  pictures.  You  understand  that  a 
headline  and  good  layput  is  a  necessity 
for  bringing  the  reader  into  the  newspap¬ 
er.  We,  in  turn,  know  how  to  help  you 
grow  in  your  craft.  We  are  looking  for  a 
managing  editor  for  our  8,000-paid  cir¬ 
culation  weekly.  It's  an  award-winning 
publication  on  the  western  edge  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Send  resume,  with  salaty  his¬ 
tory  to  Robert  S.  Mellis,  Publisher, 
Housatonic  Valley  Pub.  Co.,  PO  Box 
1139,  New  Milford,  CT  06776. 

EXPERIENCED  SECTION  EDITOR  for 
totally  computerized,  paginated,  color 
heavy  70,000  AM  Florida  paper.  Be  part 
of  redesign  team.  Box  8/93,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
The  Baltimore  Sun  is  seeking  a  seasoned 
journalist  as  an  editorial  writer.  Exper¬ 
tise  in  federal  agencies,  congress,  eco¬ 
nomics,  civil  rights  and  minoritiesaffairs 
desired.  Please  send  resume  with  refer¬ 
ences  and  sampies  of  writing  to; 

Joseph  R.L.  Sterne 
Editorial  Page  Editor 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
501  North  Calvert  St. 
Baltimore,  MD  21278 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 

EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS 

REPORTERS 

Opportunity  for  aggressive,  inquisitive 
Reporters  to  cover  the  pulse  of  the  U.S. 
economy  in  BOSTON  for  daily  business 
newspaper  covering  the  metals  and 
metalworking  industries.  New  York 
based  publication  needs  Reporters  with 
minimum  two  years'  daily  experience. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  requirement 
to; 

Box  8805,  Editor  &  Publisher 
an  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 

EDITOR  for  6,000  plus  twice-weekly  in 
Ruidoso,  New  Mexico,  the  playground  of 
the  Southwest.  Home  of  the  world's  rich¬ 
est  horse  race  and  the  state's  largest  ski 
area.  Supervise  staff  of  five  in  producing 
a  higher  quality  product  in  a  new  plant 
with  new  ^uipment.  Resume  with  clips 
to  Ken  Green,  Publisher,  Ruidoso  News, 
PO  Box  128,  Ruidoso,  NM  88345. 

EDITOR 

Washington  D.C.  metro  suburban  group 
has  opening  for  weekly  managing  editor 
with  understanding  of  small  town  lifes¬ 
tyles.  Hard  news  background  preferred. 
Must  relocate.  All  relies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  8791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 
Supervise  lifestyle  fashion,  food  and  arts 
coverage  for  a  mid-size  Zone  5  daily. 
Fresh  ideas,  energy  and  supervisory 
skills  a  must.  Send  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples  and  references  to;  Box  8783,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR  needed  for 
15,000  PM  daily  in  desirable  Mississip¬ 
pi  River  community.  Responsible  for  dai¬ 
ly  family  living  pages,  weekly  food  and 
religion  pages.  Photo  ability  required. 
Write  or  calT Don  Gordon,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Southeast  Missourian,  301 
Broadway,  Cape  Girardeau,  MO  63701. 
(314)  335-6611. 


HELP  WANTED 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 
Photo editor-graphicsdirector will  be  km 
position  on  graphics-minded  paper.  Will 
assign  photos,  illustrations,  informa¬ 
tional  graphics;  will  select  photos,  sug- 
gmt  cropping  and  placement;  manage 
wire  photos;  design  special  display 
pages;  assure  quality  control  through 
work  with  photographers,  artists,  pro¬ 
duction  department.  Write  Jay  Ambrose, 
Editor,  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  TO  Box  20, 
El  Paso  TX  79999.  Include  references, 
sample  of  work. 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL- 
ISM"  For  information,  write;  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THE  BEST 

JOURNALISTIC  PROFESSIONALS 
We  are  in  immediate  need  of  aggressive 
journalistic  professionals.  Forthousands 
of  journalistic  professionals,  1985  will 
be  the  best  year  ever  for  the  industry, 
because  this  year  is  the  year  for  the  job 
market  where  the  markets  are  wide  open 
from  coast  to  coast  from  every  aspect  of 
the  industry. 

Most  important  to  you  is  to  find  the  best 
job  in  the  market  and  win  it  hands  down! 
...here  at  Media  Talent  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Consultants,  we  stand  pre¬ 
pared  and  ready  to  do  what  it  takes  to  win 
that  job  for  you.  We  have  an  excellent 
reputation  and  are  a  national  marketing 
consulting  firm  in  the  industry  catering 
to  the  broadcast,  literary,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  professionals  from  coast  to  coast. 
For  career  marketing  information  on 
available  journalistic  careers  call  (615) 
522-7900.  All  inquiries  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 


IMAGINATIVE,  ENTHUSIASTIC  mana¬ 
ger/editor  sought  for  innovative  3  yrar 
old  electronic  publishing  venture.  High 
visibility  videotex  operation  offers  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  professional  with 
marketing  background  or  interest.  You 
set  bounderies  on  data  base  develop¬ 
ment,  promotion  and  computer  applica¬ 
tions.  Supportive  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment.  Good  staff  already  in  place.  If  you 
are  ready  to  stretch  professionally,  to  ex¬ 
pand  your  publishing  experience,  we 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  cover  letter  explaining  your 
interest  in  this  new  career  field  to;  A-T 
Videotext,  PO  Box  778-A,  Tiffin  OH 
44883. 


FEATURES  EDITOR  wanted  for  mid-size 
Zone  5  daily  with  good  reputation.  You 
must  be  organized  and  experienced  at 
directing  people  in  a  team  oriented 
atmosphere.  We're  looking  for  creative 
Ideas  and  layouts  from  a  person  who  can 
work  well  with  all  departments  of  the 
newspaper.  You  must  be  a  self-starter 
who  meets  deadlines  and  can  keep  cool 
under  pressure.  You  will  be  responsible 
for  the  entire  news  operation  on  occa¬ 
sion.  A  familiarity  with  electronic  editing 
is  a  must.  A  Midwest  background  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  to  Box  8808,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

For  1(X),(X)0  plus  daily  in  the  rockies. 
Need  a  well  rounded  reporter  who  can 
cover  lifestyle  issues  from  a  unisex  pers¬ 
pective.  Will  be  writing  lifestyle,  enter¬ 
tainment,  health  and  nome  decorating 
stories.  Write;  Diana  Faherty,  Features 
Editor,  Gazette  Telegraph,  PO  Box 
1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CC)  80901. 
Must  include  salary  history. 


HELP  WANTED 


NIGHT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Supervise  a  staff  of  writers  who  cover 
local  and  area  high  school  and  college 
men's  and  women's  sports,  including 
University  of  Illinois.  We  emphasize 
coverage  of  issues  and  trends,  not  just 
sports  events.  Position  requires  copy 
editing,  layput  and  supervisory  skil^. 
Must  oe  willing  to  work  nights  and 
weekends.  Sena  cover  letter,  resume. 


Gazette,  15  Main  St.,  Champaign,  IL 
61820. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  the  Kent  County 
News  in  Chestertown  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  On  your  way  up,  on 
your  way  down,  or  you  just  like  a  small 
'  town  atmosphere  with  a  college  and  the 
opportunity  to  hunt,  fish  and  sail.  Salary 
and  benefits  commensurate  with  experi- 
I  ence.  Send  resumes,  clips  and  salary 
:  history  to  Hurtt  Deri,Tger,  TO  Box  30, 
Chestertown,  MD  21620. 

NEWS  EDITOR  TRAINEE  for  4M  Sun- 
belt  daily.  Clips  to  Box  8809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

For  growing  Arizona  daily.  Applicant 
must  be  strong  in  page  makeup,  editing, 
writing.  Experienced  newspaper  men 
and  women  apply.  Growth  opj^unity. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references.  Sal¬ 
ary,  benefits  commensurate  with  ability 
and  experience.  Jim  Fickess,  Managing 
Editor,  Dispatch,  TO  Box  639,  (^sa 
Grande  AZ  85222. 

MEDIUM-SIZED,  award-winning  Texas 
daily  needs  lifestyle  reporter.  Strong 
writing,  layout  skills  desirable.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Judy  Paine,  Living 
Section  Editor,  The  Odessa  American, 
TO  Box  2952,  Odessa  Texas  797TO. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  and  a  beat  repor¬ 
ter.  Do  you  believe  a  good  editorial  pro¬ 
duct  helps  build  circulation?  If  yes  we 
want  to  talk  with  you.  We're  a  small  Ohio 
daily  looking  to  grow.  Tell  us  how  you  can 
help  in  letter  with  resume  to  Box  8810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WANTED  by  South  Central 
Florida  weekly.  Skills  in  news  gathering, 
writing,  photo,  darkroom  and  layout. 
Minimum  one  year  experience  desired. 
Apply  to  Managing  Editor,  INI/Florida, 
3 1 09  Old  SR  8,  Lake  Placid,  FL  33852. 


NATIONWIDE 
PER 
INO 

We  have  been  recruiting  in  Ihe 
(graphic  Arts  industry  for  neorty  ten 
years.  CXjt  specialization  is  Search 
and  Placement  of  Administrative, 
Production,  Advertising  and  Edito¬ 
rial  Persorviel.  In  this  decade  of 
service  we  have  developed 
strong  relationships  and  quality 
contacts  throughout  the  industry. 
Contact  us  in  confidence  for  in¬ 
formation  on  current  appiicants  or 
opportunities. 

JACK  S.  DARGINSKY 
From  Coast  to  Coast 
FEE  PAID 


I 


4250  East  CamrrtbacK  Road -suite  180  k 
and  a  cow  ed jtor .  Send  resurne  and^chps  phoenix,  Arizona  ssois  6Q2«52-i204 
to;  The  Washington  Blade,  930  F  St., 

NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20004.  I 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  4, 1985 


HELP  WANTED  _ HELP  WANTED _ HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL  _ EDITORIAL _ EDITORIAL  _ EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS  -  Aggressive,  capital  ci^ 
daily  in  Zone  5  has  openinjB  for  busi¬ 
ness,  city  desk  reporters.  Cl  it  DESK  re¬ 
porter  needs  hard  news,  enterprise 
skills,  writing  flair;  someone  who  knows 
the  difference  between  substance  and 
style.  Prefer  experience,  someone  cap¬ 
able  of  growing  into  editing  position. 
Also  seek  BUSINESS  reporter.  Intelle- 
gence,  aggressiveness  a  must;  business 
experience  preferred.  Opportunity  to 
advance  to  editing  position.  Our  city's 
growing;  so  are  we.  ^d  clips,  resume, 
cover  letter  to  Box  8768,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED  The  Southern  Illi¬ 
noisan,  a  soon  to  be  morning  publication 
with  32,000  circulation,  is  looking  for  a 
county  beat  reporter.  Must  be  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  self-starter  who  not  only  can  cover 
the  spot  news  in  the  beat,  but  is  able  to 
produce  enterprise  stories,  features, 
analysis  and  in  depth  stories.  Daily 
newspaper  experience  required.  Write  to 
Suzanne  Eddingfield,  Personnel  Mana- 

r!r.  The  Southern  Illinoisan,  PO  Box 
108,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 


NEWS  BUREAU  CHIEF  NEEDED.  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  of  the  Stars  &  Stripes, 
American  daily  newspaper  publish^  in 
Germany  (Stuttgart).  One-person 
bureau,  (^ndidates  must  have  2  years 
experience  on  a  U.S.  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper.  $21,804  p/a  plus  tax  free 
living  allowance  of  up  to  $5,000  p/a.  for 
employ^  with  family  or  $4,000  with¬ 
out  family,  subject  to  dollar  fluctuations 
also  group  insurances  and  round-trip  re¬ 
location  reimbursement.  Applicants 
must  send  a  complete  application  form 
(DA  3433)  and  a  full  resume,  making 
reference  to  advertisement  number  15/ 
85  for  Stuttgart.  Application  form  can 
be  obtained  by  calling  the  European 
Stars  &  Stripes,  New  York  Operation  Of¬ 
fice  at  (212)  620-3333.  Applications 
must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  June  1 , 
1985  and  must  be  addressed  to  the  civil¬ 
ian  Personnel  Office,  do  European  Stars  & 
Stripes,  New  York  Operations,  252  7th 
Ave.,  Room  401,  New  York,  NY  10001. 


NEWS  EDITOR 
COPY  EDITOR 
BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Texas  Gulf  coast  PM  daily  seeks  news 
editor  strong  on  layout,  ^aphics,  editing 
and  headlines,  with  VDT  experience  and 
management  ability  to  head  universal 
desk.  Also  need  sharp  copy  editor  with 
some  experience,  preferably  on  wire 
desk.  Must  be  solid  speller  and  gramma¬ 
rian  and  have  excellent  headline  and  lay¬ 
out  skills.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Re¬ 
porter  spot  calls  for  skilled  writer  with  2 
to  3  years  experience,  not  necessarily  on 
business  beat.  Resume,  work  samples, 
employment  requirements  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Managing  Editor,  Port  Arthur 
News,  PO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur,  TX 
77640. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  on  the  city  desk  of  a 
major  Northern  California  daily.  We  are 
expanding  and  are  looking  for  someone 
who  has  prmious  management  experi¬ 
ence,  the  ability  to  spot  and  handle  good 
stories,  and  proven  track  record  dealing 
with  reporters  and  copy.  Assistant  city 
editor  on  a  metrop9litan  daily  or  a  city 
editor  on  a  mid-size  daily  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to:  Box  8815, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  OPEN  for  a  news  editor  ex¬ 
perienced  in  layout  design  and  staff 
management  for  mid-size  daily  in  Zone 
5.  Send  complete  typed  resume  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  Box  8782,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SEARCH  REOPENED 
The  Tinws-News,  a  22,000  7-day  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  Southern  Idaho,  has 
reopened  its  search  for  a  political  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  the  Idaho  legislature,  legisla¬ 
tive  issues,  and  upcoming  congression¬ 
al,  senate  and  gubernatorial  contest.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  familiarity  with  Western 
issues  preferred.  Send  resume,  clips,  re¬ 
ferences  and  college  transcript  to: 
Stephen  Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Times-News,  Box  548,  Twinfalls,  Idaho 
83303. 


REPORTER  -  Enterprising,  tenacious  re¬ 
porter  sought  by  60,000  daily  in  NY-NJ 
metro  area.  We’re  looking  for  a  track  re¬ 
cord  of  exceptional  writing  and  aggres¬ 
sive  reporting.  Send  a  resume,  clips  and 
salary  history  to:  Box  8790,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  daily  in  the  Berk- 
shires  of  New  England.  Busy  schedule. 
Modest  salary.  Year's  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Resume,  3clipstoJ.C.  Day,  M.E., 
The  North  Adams  Legion  Drive,  North 
Adams,  MA  02147. 


REPORTER 

The  nation':  leading  daily  law  newspaper 
needs  a  reporter  with  background  in  law 
and  journalism.  Resume  and  cllpa  to  PC 
Box  54026,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90054. 


SPORTSWRITER:  Cover  area  high 
school  and  colle^  sports  in  a  sports- 
minded  community.  Must  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  tight,  bright  copy  on  deadline  and 
thorough  interpretative  reporting  on 
issues,  ideas  and  trends.  Two  years  of 
daily  newspaper  sportswriting  preferred. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to: 
Susan  Miller,  Executive  Editor,  The 
News-(^zette,  15  Main  St.,  Champaign, 
IL  61820. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Daily  and  Sunday  31,000  circulation. 
People-oriented,  community — minded 
individual  with  emphasis  on  good  writing 
and  editing.  Must  have  talent  for  im¬ 
aginative  layout  and  enthusiasm  for  local 
sports.  Minimum  8  years  experience. 
Good  salary/benefits.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Journal,  8  Dearborn  Square,  Kankakee, 
IL  60901. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

You  know  sports  and  you  know  news.  You 
know  the  difference  between  an  enter¬ 
taining,  insightful  column  and  a  cutesy 
or  cutting  self-indulgence.  You  have  the 
planning  skills  to  provide  coverage  of  the 
entire  spectrum  of  sports  and  outdoor 
interests.  You  direct  your  staff  of  15 
energetically  and  creatively,  and  your 
approach  to  the  sports  community  is  one 
of  natural  diplomacy.  Write  Jonathan  I. 
Kamman,  Managing  Editor,  The  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  PO  Box  26807,  Tucson,  AZ 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  with  minimum 
two  years'  experience,  layout  skills  a 
plus.  Write  Jonathan  I.  Kamman,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Arizona  Daily  Star,  PO 
Box  26807,  Tucson,  AZ  85726. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  needed  im¬ 
mediately  by  quality  conscious  moun¬ 
tain  daily.  Experience  necessary  in  writ¬ 
ing,  photos,  layout.  Pay  is  low  but  lifes¬ 
tyle  the  best.  Outdoor  writing  ability  a 
lus.  Contact  Tim  McGovern,  Managing 
ditor,  P.O.  Drawer  A,  Durango  Herald, 
Durango,  CO  81302. 


SPORTS/GOVERNMENT  reporter.  80- 
20  split  for  8,000  afternoon  daily.  Some 
experience  helpful,  but  will  consider 
bright  beginners.  Ohio  and  neighboring 
states  preferred.  Resume  to  George  Gil- 
bertsen.  Editor,  The  Times,  201  E.  Col¬ 
umbus  St.,  Kenton,  OH  43326  or  phone 
(419)  674-4066  afternoons. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  editor  for  5,500  circ. 
weekly  in  western  Oregon.  Great  news 
town  15  miles  from  state  capital.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  editing  copy, 
assignments  to  3  staffers,  beat,  page 
layout,  some  paste-up.  Require  solid  ex¬ 
perience,  camera,  best  references.  Not  a 
job  for  a  beginner.  Above  average  pay, 
good  benefits,  40-45  hour  week.  Handy 
to  mountains,  coast.  Clips,  resume  to 
Bill  Woodall,  PO  Box  400,  Stayton,  OR 
97383.  Position  open  Au^  1,  applica¬ 
tions  deadline  June  15.  ECjE,  preference 
to  northwest  background. _ 

THE  DAILY  PRESS  (29,000  AM)  at  Uti¬ 
ca,  N.Y.,  is  seeking  an  assistant  news 
editor.  Supervisor  position  requires 
proven  ability  in  wire  selection,  layout, 
copy  editing,  headline  writing.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  work  samples  to  Jack  Marsh, 
Executive  Editor,  221  Oriskany  Plaza, 
Utica,  NY  13501.  Or  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  call  (315)  792-5004  weekdays  8  to 

1 _ 

WRITER-EDITOR.  Washington,  D.C. 
trade  association,  seeks  newsletter  edi¬ 
tor,  speech  writer.  Interpretative/ 
editorial  writing  experience  desirable. 
Low20's.  Box  8771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS,  COPY  EDITORS.  It's  a  given 
that  you're  a  top-notch  reporter,  but  your 
special  talent  comes  in  your  writing.  If 
yuu're  a  copy  editor,  the  pride  comes  in 
srappy  layouts,  making  average  writing 
better  and  knowing  when  to  leave  good 
..riting  alone.  We're  a  mid  sized.  Zone  2 
daily  developing  a  new  section.  If  you're 
the  best,  we  want  to  hear  from  you.  Send 
samples,  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Box  8769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  SPORTSWRITER  for  30,000 
circulation  daily.  Will  cover  area  high 
school  and  colleges.  Two  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experience  preferred  as  well 
as  prior  editing  experience.  Send  resume 
and  examples  of  stories  (preferably  un¬ 
edited)  to:  MattGerszewski,  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Minot  Daily  News,  Box  1150, 
Minot  ND  58701. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  needed 
for  Zone  2  suburban  weekly  operation, 
publishing  7  publications  plus  commer¬ 
cial  work.  The  right  person  should  have 
some  composing  knowledge,  excellent 
organizational  skills  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  techniques.  Ideal  spot  for  current 
number  2.  Send  resume  and  salary  his- 
tory  to  Box  8715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  MANAGER 
Experienced  composing  room  manager 
needed  immediately  to  oversee  our  mul¬ 
ti-faceted  operation.  The  right  candidate 
should  have  proven  management  skills 
with  people;  experience  with  electronic 
page  makeup;  well-developed  organiza¬ 
tional  talents  and  the  strong  ability  to 
follow-through.  We  are  seeking  a  hands- 
on  management  person  who  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  excel  lence  and  wants  to  grow  with¬ 
in  our  organizations.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  and  references  im¬ 
mediately  to:  Box  8799,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  An  equal  opportunity  employer 

m/f. _ 

MANAGER  OF  PROMOTION  AND 
MARKETING 

To  lead  a  department  of  8  persons  for  a 
prestige  morning  daily  with  70,000  cir¬ 
culation.  We  seek  a  highly  creative, 
shirt-sleeves  manager,  preferably  one 
with  several  years  of  experience  guiding 
or  assisting  in  the  direction  of  a  news¬ 
paper  promotions  department.  Zone  5. 
Send  full  resume  to:  Box  8797,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  Zone  5 
suburban  weekly  group.  A  strong  front- 
end  computer  biackground  is  essential. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
8814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

Full  time  position  available  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  supervising  and  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  a  press 
and  plate  room.  Duties  include  training 
new  employees,  establishing  and  im¬ 
plementing  a  press  maintenance  prog¬ 
ram,  reviewing  press  schematics,  reg¬ 
ulating  waste  control,  etc.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  pc^ss  five  years  of 
metro,  offset  experience;  conversion  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  but  not  required.  Salary 
upper  $20's;  excellent  benefits.  Submit 
resume  tO:  Personnel  Director,  The 
Times-Herald-Record,  40  Mulberry  St., 
Middletown,  NY  10940. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

With  a  track  record  of  working  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  informational  graphics.  Work 
with  a  staff  of  18  photographers  and  8 
artists,  on  a  redesigned  metropolitan 
newspaper  with  more  than  600,000 
Sunday  circulation.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  able  to  work  well  with  people 
and  develop  assignments  for  informa¬ 
tional  graphics  and  photography.  Send 
resume  and  portfolio  to:  J.  Bruce 
Baumann,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Graphics,  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  34 
Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15230. 


MAILROOM 


HELP  WANTED 

MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Prcwessive  60,000  AM,  28,500  PM, 
128,800  Sunday  newspaper  located  in 
Northern  New  England.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  energetic,  people-oriented 
manager  who  wilTassist  Mailroom  Mana¬ 
ger  in  the  planning,  direction  and  control 
of  mailroom  operations. 

Qualified  candidate  must  posses  a 
proven  track  record  in  effective  manage¬ 
ment  and  leadership.  Experience  and 
working  knowledge  of  automated  mail- 
room  operations  utilizing  TMC,  mail  and 
preprints  is  a  must.  Experience  in  union 
shop  would  be  useful.  Bachelor  or 
Associate  degree  in  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  Engineering  Technology  desir¬ 
able  but  not  a  must. 

Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume,  salary  history 
and  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  1460 
Portland,  Maine  04104 


MAIL  SERVICE  COORDINATOR  needed 
at  Southern  California  based  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Thorough  knowledge  of  postal  op¬ 
eration  and  second  class  regulaton  is  re¬ 
quired.  A  college  degree  is  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Mr. 
Peter,  PO  Box  24922,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90024. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER  -  take  charge! 
We're  a  7  d^  AM  paper  (Zone  5,  circula¬ 
tion  22,000)  looking  for  someone  with 
outstanding  leader^ip  and  technical 
skills,  a  team  player  and  builder  highly 
motivated  to  produce  quality  products 
for  our  customers.  Must  have  solid  letter- 
press  experience  through  camera/plate, 
maintenance,  newsprint  and  quality' 
control.  Most  important:  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  and  develop  press  crew  and  work 
effectively  with  the  management  team. 
Salary:  $27,000-30,000  plus  one  of  the 
best  benefit  program  in  the  industry. 

.  Send  your  resume  to  Box  8770,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F. 
iR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  4,  1985 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


ADVERTISING  SALES  and  experienced 
sales  management  personnel  sought  by 
growing  community  newspapers.  Recent 
graduates  encouraged  to  apply.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to; 
Marketing  Director,  INI/Florida,  3109 
Old  SR  8,  Lake  Placid,  FL  33852. 


LEADING  INCENTIVE  PROMOTIONS 
COMPANY  expanding  its  sales  efforts. 
Interested  in  aggressive,  personable 
people  to  call  on  newspapers  and  other 
businesses  to  sell  pfizes,  premiums  and 
advertising  specialities.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  energetic  self-starters  or 
people  presently  involved  in  outside 
sales  to  substantially  increase  their  in¬ 
come.  Commission  only.  Box  8675,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


CREATIVE  INDIVIDUAL  responsible  for 
trade  association  program.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing  background  and  expertise  in  all 
m^ia.  Experience  in  building  products 
preferred.  Send  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Tile  Council  of  America, 
PO  Box  326,  Princeton,  NJ  08542. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  20 years  ex¬ 
perience  with  medium  to  large  AM  &  PM 
newspapers.  All  aspects  of  circulation 
management;  CIS,  TMC,  sales,  zoning 
and  budgeting.  Adult  and  youth  carriers. 
Excel  lent  track  record.  Box8778,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  presently 
employed.  Looking  for  Midwest  publica¬ 
tion  with  possible  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  8786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER-young, 
aggressive,  budget  and  results  oriented. 
5  years  management  experience  seeks  1 
or  2  position  on  25-K  to  100-K  in  Zones 
2, 3, 4, 8or9.  Strong  on  results  through 
leadership.  Box  8784,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHARISMATIC  LEADER 
Creative  and  innovative  developer  of 
people  and  products.  I  am  multi¬ 
talented  with  25  years  in  newspaper 
management.  I  am  45  years  old.  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Corporate  VP  of  Operations,  COO 
and  President.  An  experienced  mar¬ 
keteer  who  has  converted  weeklies  to 
dailies,  started  shoppers  and  Sunday 
editions.  My  background  includes  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  production,  EDP, 
direct  mail  and  TMC.  A  fore-runner  in 
telemarketing  theme  editions  and 
"booking”.  I  have  dealt  with  union  orga¬ 
nizing  and  labor  negotiations.  A  well- 
rounded  and  highly  competitive  mana¬ 
ger.  Let’s  get  together,  write  Box  8720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WEEKLY- 
shopper  publisher  looking  for  greener 
pastures.  Prefer  large  weekly  operation, 
small  daily.  Experienced  all  facets  of 
publishing-news,  ad  sailes  and  manage¬ 
ment,  circulation  (including  TMQ),  per¬ 
sonnel,  prouction  (composition,  pre¬ 
press,  mailroom,  web  offset  printing), 
marketing,  budgeting.  Any  Zone  OK, 
would  take  chalTening  No.  2  position. 
Available  almost  immediately.  Write  Box 
8804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


RECENT  ADVERTISING  MS  from  top 
school  seeks  space  sales  position  at 
35,000  daily.  1  year  successful  outside 
sales/sales  merchandising  work  at  large 
company.  Intelligent,  well-organized, 
persistent,  team  player.  Send  for  resume 
and  letters  of  recommendation,  or  leave 
message/Matt  (201)  865-9118.  Box 
8789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


AWARD-WINNING  political  cartoonist 
with  major  metro  daily  experience  wants 
to  move.  Resume  and  samples  provided 
upon  request.  Box  8747,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD  WINNING,  aggressive,  versatile 
wordsmith  seeks  larger  market  editorial 
challenge.  Currently  2  Vi  as  managing 
editor  or  weekly.  Five  year  background  in 
dailies,  layout,  VDT,  wire  management. 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  5,  6  and  9.  Contact 
J.M.  Frederickson,  219  N.  Grove  St., 
Oakland  City,  IN  47660.  (812)  749- 
4327  or  749-4040. 


You  May  Take  One  Giant 
Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


EDITORIAL  writer,  editor,  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer/columnist;  l()-years  on 
dailies,  both  metro  and  community.  City 
desk  and  managemet  work.  Prefer  edito¬ 
rial,  trade/economics  or  feature  writing. 
Excelent  references,  clips.  Zones 
1,2, 3, 9.  Box  8779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  HARD-WORKING  edi¬ 
tor,  reporter,  photographer  seeks  man¬ 
agement  position  in  north  Jersey.  Reply 
to  Box  8795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRESH,  BUT  EXPERIENCED- 
HARDWORKING  feature  writer/reporter 
has  what  you  want:  experience,  flair, 
broad  knowledge.  Zones  1  or  2.  Resume, 
clips  on  request.  Jim  Kushlan,  3656 
Derry  St.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17111,  (717) 
564-9511. 


HARD-WORKING  city  desk  editor  with 
strong  managerial  and  organizational 
skills.  Award  winner,  master's  degree. 
Working  on  50,000  daily,  seeking  man¬ 
agement  position  on  aggressive  news¬ 
paper.  Box  8749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATOR,  CONSUMER  WRITER, 
10  years  metro  daily  background,  seeks 
return  to  Northeast.  Management  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  8807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-highly  skilled 
heavily  experienced,  consistent  top 
award  winner,  circulation  builder.  Shirt¬ 
sleeve  editor,  know  all  phases  newsroom 
management,  mature,  intelligent.  Seek 
small  to  medium  daily,  or  large  multi¬ 
weekly  setup.  (603)  898-5175  after  12 
noon  EST,  or  Box  8676,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER.  Cover  government,  police, 
courts,  urban  affairs,  industry,  labor 
beats.  Blue  collar,  militaiy,  technical 
background.  Good  investigator.  Work 
hard,  tell  truth,  write  clearly.  Want  work 
in  Zone  1,2,  or  5.  KEVIN  SHERLOCK, 
6610  Whitsett  (4),  No.  Hollywood,  CA 
91606. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  Energetic,  reliable 
recent  grad  with  sports  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  experience.  Position  sought  on  small 
daily  anywhere  in  U.S.  Box  8781,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WASHINGTON-BASED  REPORTER.  Ex¬ 
perience  covering  the  State  Department 
and  national  isssues.  Background  in¬ 
cludes  major  metro  and  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience.  Hard-worker,  good  writer  with 
established  contacts  in  Washington.  Re¬ 
porter,  PO  Box  75655.  Washington, 
D.C.  20066. 


BIOMEDICAL  WRITER/EDITOR 
One  of  Washirrgton,  D.C.'s  busiest  and 
most  productive  independent  profes¬ 
sionals,  specializing  in  health  sciences 
and  heaKn  policy,  seeks  return  to  west 
coast  roots  in  a  responsible  and  chal¬ 
lenging  scientific/technical  editorial 
position.  N^tiable  on  percent  time  and 
compensation;  if  you  can  only  afford  me 
half-time  I'll  work  for  you  half-time.  Self- 
employed  9  years  as  founder  and  sole 
propreitor  of  Life  Sciences  Editorial  Ser¬ 
vice,  serving  clients  coast  to  coast,  mak¬ 
ing  approximately  $50,0(X}  annual  in¬ 
come  from  an  office  at  home.  A  “self¬ 
starter”  (obviously),  responsible,  effi¬ 
cient  and  certif  iably  not  a  clock-watcher. 
Clients  include  universities;  health  and 
human  services  ^ncies;  White  House 
Conference;  editorial  service  firms; 
magazine,  journal,  and  book  publishers; 
manufacturers;  and  many,  many  others. 
Rare  combination  of  basic  research,  cli¬ 
nical  laboratory,  and  university  teaching 
background  PLUS  extensive  newspaper, 
science  magazine,  scholarly  journal, 
database,  and  special  repprt  experience 
PLUS  demonstrated  ability  to  explain 
highly  technical  information  clearly  for 
readers  of  any  level  PLUS  extensive  com¬ 
puter  experience  including  telecom¬ 
munications  and  original  programming 
for  editorial  work.  Original  writing.  Inter¬ 
viewing.  Literature  search  and  analysis. 
Copy-editig.  Rewriting.  Computer- 
assisted  indexing.  Supervision/technical 
review  of  literally  thousands  of  articles 
written  by  other  science  writers.  Awards. 
High  regarded,  excellent  references. 
Write  or  call  Peter  L.  Petrakis,  Ph.D., 
M.P.H.,  3604  Bel  Pre  Road  32,  Silver 
Spring,  MD  20906,  (301)  949-4226. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

SAVE  this  sportswriter’s  sanity.  Vet,  18 
years,  has  covered  everything.  Willing  to 
relocate.'  Contact  Mike  Dyer,  22  Nugent 
St.,  New  Hyde  Park,  New  York  11040  or 
call  (516)775-4748. 


WOW!  They  asked  me  to  price  my  weekly 
newspaper.  I  did.  Now,  on  June  1,  I'm 
outof  a  job!  I  prefer  the  West,  but  will  go 
anywhere  to  fill  a  good  job.  I'm  an  Iowa 
State  grad,  have  woilwd  on  a  metro  daily, 
edited  a  business  newsletter,  worked  as 
a  university  editor,  and  owned/edited  our 
own  weekly  for  12  years.  I  can  do  it  all, 
but  get  my  greatest  kick  from  writing 
editorials  and  columns.  I’m  also  an  old 
ferm  boy  and  Air  Force  Sergeant.  I'd  real¬ 
ly  like  to  put  out  your  editorial  page,  but  I 
^ink  I'm  qualified  to  be  the  Manning 
Editor  of  up  to  a  medium-sized  daily.  1 
could  also  handle  the  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  communications  chores  for  almost 
any  company.  If  you  need  someone  like 
me  but  are  afraid  of  the  money,  don't  be. 
I’m  reasonable.  I  plan  to  be  available 
about  July  1.  If  you  have  a  job  that  only  a 
veteran  and  a  professional  can  fill,  get  in 
touch.  I  don't  plan  to  be  "unemployed” 
I  long.  Jim  Avey,  The  Post-Telegraph,  704 
I  Main  St.,  Princeton,  MO  64673,  (816) 
748-3266  or  748-4459. 

YOUNG,  TALENTED  WRITER  for  one  of 
I  the  country's  largest  papers.  Want 
I  opportunity  to  use  skills  in  challenging 
news  reportorial  ppsition.  If  you  want 
productivity  and  initiative,  not  "experi¬ 
ence”,  write  to  Box  8798,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG,  ENERGETIC  REPORTER  de¬ 
sires  position  with  modern,  growing  pap¬ 
er  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Pittsburgh, 
Washington  D.C.,  MD,  VA  area.  Write 
Reporter,  269  Maple  Lane,  New  Wilm¬ 
ington,  PA  16142. 


FREELANCE 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  -  Solid  editor,  wri¬ 
ter,  now  reporter  on  metro.  Master’s  de- 

free.  Medium  to  large  daily.  Box  8794, 
ditor  &  Publisher, 


ENERGETIC  SPORTSWRITER  with 
VDT,  layout  and  photo  skills  seeks  spot 
on  quality  mid-sized  to  metro  daily.  Box 
8722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  AND/OR  PUBLISHER  of  small 
daily.  Associate  editor  of  medium  daily 
seeks  new  opportunity.  Sixteen  years  as 
newsroom  executive,  six  years  as  weekly 
publisher,  four  years  as  printing  and  ad 
salesman.  Age  43.  Box  8765,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER,  freelanceor  stringer. 
POB  5153,  Berkeley,  CA  94705. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  WANTING  to  relocate.  22 
years  experience.  Letterpress-Offset- 
Heat  Set.  14  years  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  references.  Box  8773, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Professional 
with  proven  record  all  phases  newspaper 
operations.  Strong  people-oriented 
skills.  Cost  conscious.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  8687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Management’s  role  in 

By  Robert  Clark 

Management’s  role  in  minority  re¬ 
cruiting. 

It’s  a  tough  topic  to  get  your  arms 
around. 

Partly  because  I’m  not  sure  who 
management  is.  If  you’re  an  editor, 
you’re  probably  management.  You 
decide  policies.  You  probably  hire 
and  fire.  You  determine,  at  least 
generally,  what  goes  into  your  news¬ 
paper. 

Is  your  city  editor  management? 
Probably.  We  might  call  him  middle 
management. 

Is  a  reporter  management?  A  copy 
editor?  FYobably  not.  But  is  he  or  she 
important  in  carrying  out  what  man¬ 
agement  wants?  You  bet. 

Well,  how  does  all  this  apply  to 
minority  recruiting? 


Is  the  top  manager  — 
let’s  say  that’s  the 
publisher  —  responsible 
for  minority  recruiting? 
He  sure  Is.  If  he  doesn’t 
want  it,  he  won’t  get  It. 


Is  the  top  manager  —  let’s  say 
that’s  the  publisher  —  responsible  for 
minority  recruiting?  He  sure  is.  If  he 
doesn’t  want  it,  he  won’t  get  it.  Un¬ 
less,  that  is,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
or  the  group  president  wants  it,  and 
insists  on  it,  and  then  I  guess  we’ll 
have  it. 

After  a  fashion. 

What  if  the  publisher  wants  it  but 
the  editor  doesn’t?  We’ll  have  it.  Af¬ 
ter  a  fashion. 

Well,  let’s  say  both  the  editor  and 
the  publisher  want  it  but  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  doesn’t.  We’ll  have  it.  After  a 
fashion.  But  it  won’t  be  the  way  it 
should  be. 

Let’s  say  the  reluctant  or  unin¬ 
terested  city  editor  gets  a  minority 
person  on  his  reporting  staff,  and  tells 
him  to  go  to  work.  He  treats  the 
minority  just  like  any  other  reporter, 
right?  Maybe  a  bit  too  much  like  any 
other  reporter.  He’s  the  only  minority 


(Clark  is  president  of  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  vice 
president  for  news  at  Harte  Hanks 
Communications.  He  gave  this  speech 
to  a  recent  ASNE  Minorities  in  the 
Newsroom  conference  in  Arlington, 
Texas.) 


minority  recruitment 

on  the  staff,  but  no  special  attention. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  reporter,  didn’t 
he?  And  we’re  treating  him  like  a  re¬ 
porter.  No  discrimination. 

Well,  I  don’t  want  to  press  the  point 
too  hard,  but  often  a  minority  reporter 
will  need  extra  help,  an  extra  hand,  a 
bit  of  guidance,  a  little  extra  some¬ 
thing  that  tells  him  you’re  interested 
in  him  —  that  you’re  his  friend  as  well 
as  his  boss.  I  think  most  good  city 
editors  do  that  —  for  majority  or 
minority  reporters  on  their  staffs. 

The  reluctant  or  uninterested  city 
editor  may  decide  that  his  reporter 
can’t  cut  it.  The  city  editor  knew  the 
experiment  would  fail  and,  sure 
enough,  it  failed.  So  that  takes  care  of 
recruiting,  hiring  and  training  minor¬ 
ities  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

I’m  going  on  too  long  to  make  two 
or  three  points. 

First,  without  the  blessing  of  top 
management  we  certainly  won’t  in¬ 
crease  that  pitifully  low  figure  of  5.8% 
minorities  in  American  newsrooms. 

If  top  management  is  responsible 
for  the  financid  success  of  a  newspa¬ 
per,  or  for  its  quality  or  for  any  other 
activity  on  a  newspaper  —  and  man¬ 
agement  is  responsible  for  all  these 
things  —  then  it  is  certainly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  minority  recruiting. 

Second  point:  Are  you,  as  an  edi¬ 
tor,  responsible  for  minority  recruit¬ 
ing?  You  bet  you  are.  It  can’t  be  done 
without  you.  And  it  can’t  be  done 
without  cooperative  city  editors,  and 
sports  editors,  and  even  reporters  and 


copy  editors. 

The  message  has  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  effectively  from  the  top  down.  ! 

If  it’s  not,  there  can  be  sabotage  at 
every  point  along  the  way,  and  it  just 
won’t  work. 

It  sounds  like  a  cliche,  but  it’s  true: 

Minority  recruitment  —  and  the  train¬ 
ing  and  promoting  that  must  follow — 
is  everybody’s  job  on  a  newspaper. 

Recruitment  alone,  after  all,  is  not  | 

going  to  get  the  job  done.  That’s  just  j 

the  start.  4 


First,  without  the 
blessing  of  top 
management  we  certainly 
won’t  increase  that 
pitifully  low  figure  of 
5.8%  minorities  in 
American  newsrooms. 


I  listened  recently  to  an  eloquent 
plea  by  Merv  Aubespin,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists,  for  promoting  minority 
journalists  once  they  are  on  our  news 
staffs. 

You  know,  not  many  young  minor¬ 
ity  kids  are  interested  in  journalism  as 
a  career.  An  Ohio  State  study  last 
year  showed  that  not  even  10%  of  to¬ 
day’s  journalism  graduates  are  minor¬ 
ities,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  them 
are  interested  in  newspaper  careers. 
A  lot  of  them  are  interested  in  broad- 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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PROCLAIM  LIBERTY 
THROUGH  ALL  THE 
LAND  UNTO  ALL  THE 


INHABITANTS  THEREOF 


LEVITICUS  25:10 


James  Madison  declared,  "A  popular  Government, 
without  popular  information  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  it,  is  but  a  Prologue  to  a  Farce  or  a 
Tragedy,  or  perhaps  both.  Knowledge  will  forever 
govern  ignorance:  And  a  people  who  mean  to  be 
their  own  governors  must  arm  themselves  with 
the  power  which  knowledge  gives. ^ 
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BY  EXPOSING 
THE  KMiER  COTERS, 
MflEK  THDMPSai 
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PULITZER  FREE 
AND  THE  UNDYING 
GRATITUDE 
OFHUNKiEDS 
OF  SERVICEMEN. 


When  the  Fort  V\forth  Star-Tfelegram’s  the  US  Army  to  ground  600  Bell  heli- 

Mark  Thompson  looked  into  the  copters  And  helped  save  the  lives  of 

crashes  of  Army  helicopters;  he  found  hundreds  of  servicemen 
a  deadly  design  flaw  At  Scripps  Howard  News  Service, 

And  for  his  five-part  series;  "Theter  we’re  proud  to  have  the  Fort  V\forth 

Rotor;  Deadly  Blades”  he  received  a  Star-Thlegram  as  one  of  our  contrib- 
Pulitzer  Prize  utors  And  we  congratulate  both  the 

But,  more  than  that,  he  exposed  paper  and  the  reporter  for  a  job 

the  cause  of  the  crashes  Prompted  exceptionally  well  done 
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